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THE WRONG DRESS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
‘The Golden Mask,” “ The Stranger's Secret,” “Man and 
His Idol,” “* The Warning Voice,” &c., &¢. 
—__»—__- 
CHAPTER III. 


SUSPICIONS. 


Trifles leave their mark, 
As straws denote the current of the stream ; 
As feathers blown into the air, what point 
The wind is veering to. 1 like not this: 
There's mischief under it. Caractacus. 

It was notadream, then. . 

Sleep had not conjured up the beautiful face that 
bent over me with those large eyes full of tender 
melancholy, and the wan smile about the lips that 
were little used to smiling, but had the set earnestness 
of maturer life. 

The impression on the dust of the window-ledge 
satisfied me that, I had in reality met the culprit now 
dragged reluctantly into the hall. 

Chancing to turn my eyes towards Jacintha, I 
gathered from her face, and a certain tremulousness of 
manner that there was about her, that she, too, recog- 
nized him, and, in an instant, I asked myself whether 
this was the lad who had formed the subject of con- 
versation between her and the prisonershe had secretly 
set free? 

At first I believed it was; but what subsequently 
happened left this doubtful. u 

But atthe moment I was too much absorbed to give 
more than # thought to this, All my attention was 
centred in the culprit, who, finding his position hope- 
less, soon abandoned all idea of escaping, and adopted 
re proud, haughty, and—as I then. thought—noble 

faring. 

Sir Gower clutching his arm regarded him with 
angry eyes anda furious expression af face. And with 
every glance he shook him angrily 7,3 if he would have 
shaken the life out of him. 

“Once more, I demand to knew, who you are, and 
sey. you are doing on my grounds?” he presently 
aske 





[THE ROAD To <hB SEa.; 


“T’ve answered that,” was the prond reply. 

“ Answer it again, then. Your name—what is i: 2?” 

“ Oliver.” 

“ You have another name. 

“I don’t know.” 

“Do you expect me to believe that? Speak, sir,” 
—and here he shook him till his teeth chattered— 
“you have a father—what do they callhim? Come, 
I will know who and what you are. Your father’s 
name, what is it?” 

The handsome face flushed crimson. 

“T won’t say,” he replied, stoutly. 

“Indeed! Then we must take means to make 
you. Once more, will you answer my question ?” 

” 


“ 


“You will not?” 
“ No.” 


Oliver—what ?” 


“‘Insolent boy,” cried Sir Gower, intensely exas- 
perated, “do you think to defy me? Do you think 
we baven’t ways and means to make you open 
your mouth?”— he shook him again, more vio- 
lently than before—‘‘look here! Your companions 
in guilt have been taken and sre in confinement in 
the vaults under this house. To one of those vaults 
I shall order you to be conveyed, and, hark you— 
neither they nor you will be set free till you have 
found your tongue and are prepared to answer my 
questions. You understand that?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ And what have you to say ?” 

“ Nothing.” 

Exasperated at his impertinence my father threw 
the lad from him with eth Viclones that he fell on the 
stone flags. In my pity and admiration for him I 
could not repress a cry which might have betrayed 
my presence, had not Jacintha herself rushed forward 
with an exclamation at the same moment, and laid her 
hand on the baronet’s arm. 

“One word with you, sir,” she said, drawing him 
towards the stairs. 

It was with reluctance that he consented and came 
with her, came to within a few feet of the carved 
shield behind which I crouched. 





Then she whispered in his ear. 








At her very first words he stepped back, ara the 
angry flush died from his face, which thenceforth ex- 
pressed only incredulity and dismay. 

“ This the boy ?” he said. “ Impossible!” 

I heard those words distinctly. 

“ The likeness, do you notsee it?” she whispered. 

His eyes flashed in the direction in which the boy 
still laid, half-raising himself from the ground. 

“What a resemblance!” he exclaimed. ‘‘ But— 
have you not told me again and again that you be- 
lieved him dead ?” 

“T believed so. 
was-the answer. 

“But you had no proof ?” 

“None.” 

‘‘And you fancy——Nonsense! This is beyond 
absurdity. Coincidences like these do not happen in 
real life.” 

“Yet you own that the likeness——” 

“Is unmistakeable.” 

“ And if you calculate, he would be about the age of 
this youth——” 

“Incredible! I will not believe it.” 

Jacintha fixed her dark piercing gaze full on my 
father’s face. There was a meaning look in her eyes, 
and her frame trembled with suppressed emotion. 

“What if this should be no idle fancy ?” she asked, 
“ what if it should be true?” 

. The baronet passed his hand slowly across his 
row. 

“He cannot be dangerous,” he muttered. 

“ No ?” 

There was a meaning emphasis on the word. 

“He can know nothing. Chance alone can have 
thrown him among his associates. Chance alone can 
have brought them to this house. I will not believe 
otherwise, I will not act as if I did. When the police 
arrive——” ' 

She stopped him with an impatient action. 

“You will not let him be taken with thie rest ?” 

“Why not ?” 

“ The family likeness! 

“ And what then?” 

“Tt may furnish a clue, And then he is too young 


I had every reason to believe so,” 


It cannot escape notice.” 
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for them to convict him. They will make him turn 
Queen's evidence. They will work upon his feelings 
and his sense of right till he tells all he knows, all he 
remembers, all he has heard, and who knows what he 
has heard ?” 

Sir Gower’s eyes flamed up suddenly. 

“ He ean have heard nothing, unless——” 

“Unless I have been false to my trust, you would 
say?” the woman retorted, angrily. ‘False! Have 
I enuse to be false or true? which? Have I the more 
reason to blab your secret or to keep it? This is 
oruel, ungrateful. Go! Doas you will. I advise no 
farther.” 

She turned from him and would have gone; but he 
clutched at her dress and bade her stay. ; 

“Pardon me: I was wrong,” he said, ‘‘ what is it 
you advise?” 

“ Safety.” 

That was her sharp answer. 

‘‘ And how to'secure it ?” 

“Do not give this boy into custody. Detain him. 
No one knows of his presence here. Keep him your 
prisoner until the rest are dealt. with, then—dispose 
of him as you choose. If my suspicions are unfounded 
no harm will have been done: if there be anything 
in them, you separate him from his companions and 
ox him to the chances of dangers, which—which 
will befall the.young and friendless.” ~*~ 

Yielding as much to the tone in which this was 
said, and to the looks aecompanying it, as to the 
words, the baronet assented. Then Jacintha, having 
thus craftily mancsuvred so that the boy should not 
be forthcoming to give evidence against the man she 
had called Jerome, withdrew, and he walked forward 
and motioned-the hapless youth to rise to his feet. 

On his obeying, he was again questioned, and again 
he refused to answer all questions. While he was 
still ander examination, the trampling of horses’ 
hoofs was heard without, and he was thereupon 
promptly corsigned to Jacintha and a couple of 
servants, with instructions that they should convey 
him to the Oaken Chamber—it was a strong rooni on 
the second corridor—and see that he was kept there 
in safe custody. 

Meanwhile the horsemen, who proved to be a body 
of mounted constables who bad been hastily summoned 
together in the night, and were accompanied by 
one or two of the neighbouring gentry and farmers, 
dismounted and strode into the b with much 
unnecessary trampling and noise. The event of the 
night—the attempted burglary—was briefly stated to 
them in its stronger details, and they désired to see 
the prisoners, anxiously demanding how many had 
been secured. 

They were informed that one had been taken, and 
was wounded and disabled. 

On receiving this latter assurance they manfully 
descended into the vaults, whence there presently 
arose a great outcry. 

I knew what that meant. 

Had I dared ,I could have rushed from my hiding- 
place and told the story of Jacintha’s dy and the 
one prisoner’s escape. As it was, I feared her too 
much to open my lips. I could only peer ont in 
silence, watching as they returned from the search. 

Behind them, two men dragged what looked like a 
lifeless corpse — one of the labourers about the 
state. 

Almost hefore they appeared one of the constables 
rushed towards his superior, who had remained speak- 
ing with Sir Gower—gathering particulars from him 
as well as he might from one’ so agitated—and 
deferentially touched his bat. 

‘‘ Prisoner gone, sir,” he said. 

“What!” 

“ Escaped.” 

The officer looked at the baronet, who, on his side, 
expressed the greatest astonishment. 

“I understood you to say that he was pinioned, 
and safe under lock and key?” the officer said, ad- 
dressing Sir Gower. 

“ Certainly ; and with a servant on guard ready to 
give the alarm, should any attempt at escape be 
made.” 

“ This was the servant, I.suppose.?” said the officer, 
pointing to the insensible man. 

Sir Gower assented. 

‘He has been drugged,” was the calm reply. 

“And the door of the vault wae unlocked,” the 
subordinate officer added. 

His su x shook his head suspiciously. 

“ This looks like treachery !” he remarked. ‘“ Have 
you reason to suspect any of your servants of com- 
plicity ?” 

“No.” 


oO 
Atthat moment Jacintha reappeared, hastening down 
re stairs. 
“ What has happened ?” she exclaimed. 
‘The burglar has ” my father said. 
she clasped her hands and uttered an exclamation 
. astonishment and incredulity. Then, with well 





simulated eagerness, she demanded every particular,, 
and did not fail to express her dismay, even after the 
mer was gone, and the drugged servant “had 
mn put to bed. 
: -_ not ® word of the part she had played escaped 
er lips! 


OHAPTEBR IV. 
AFTER LONG YEARS. 
Each spake words of high disdain 
And insult to his heart's best brother; 
They parted—ne’er to meet again! 
To tree the hollow heart from paaing 
Colersdge. 

Att that night I did not close my eyes. 

When I regained my bed, stealin 
ness and darkness, I was miserably 
was distracted with the strangeness 
ventures, and the t of how they woal 

Chiefly, I concerned myself wi 
prisoner in the oaken room. He was never absent 
from my thoughts. His beauty filled the night; his 
daring aroused my strongest and I loved 
him all the more because there was a mystery about 
him, as about my own strange and life. 

Once I almost resolved to seek out my father, and 
confess to him gf knowledge of Jacintha’s duplicity, 
thinking that if he knew all he might suspect her 
counsel as to the youth, and suffer him to go free. 
But there were two arguments against this. His 
proud, stern, distant manner repulsed confidence, and, 
moreover,.if I secured the prisoner’s freedom, I might 
never see him again. 

Never! Never! That thought was intolerable to 
my childish mind. 

Again and again I was on the point of rising and 

to the door of the room in which they had 
concealed him, if only to listen to his breathing, or to 
hear him move in the room; but I was deterred 
the dread of discovery, and when once I had overcome 
this, and was on the point of rising, I looked up, and— 
Jacintha was at my bedside ! 

Part of the terror with which she inspired me lay 
in this, that she was always near me when I least ex- 
pected to see her, and always watching me when I 
fancied myself most unobserved. 

One timid glance at her black eyes chilled me to 
stone, for I could not credit that she was ignorant of 
my having watched her proceedings’ for the past 
hour or more. 

So I lay, quite still, quite motionless, but with 
terror in my heart, until it was broad daylight, and she 
rose from the bedside and disappeared. 

Then I fell into an uneasy slumber, in which I 
dreamed that I had set the prisoner free, and had 
guided him to the sea-shore, where he had put his 
arms about my neck, and called me “brother!” and 
had left me weeping as if my heart would break. 

Out of this trouble I was startled by voices in the 
room. My mother was there—she was reading—and 
my father was commenting on what she read. 

It was a letter. 

So far as I can recollect, it ran in these words: 

“My Dear Ansetm,—Theo long years which have 
parted us have not blotted you out of my mind, or 
effaced the memory of the ry y years when both 
young, both ignorant of what ne had in store for us, 
we were united in bonds of mutual love and friend- 
ship. 

“Though in point of relationship we were but 
cousins, in affection we were brothers. 

“ T will not revert to the painfal circumstances—not 
They belong t0 tha delet tap wineralle pe vie 

ey belong to to the miserable which 
I Cotied Bos or imey a shudder. ne 

“But is it absolutely necessary that the misery and 
the bitter of @ years should over- 
shadow our whole lives? Must we be ever at feud? 
a rancéur and animosity embitter our days to the 
en 

“T trust in heaven that this may not be so! 

“ With tremulous anxiety I pen these werds. focling 
that it is with you, my once more than brotLer, thai 
the issue depends, And yet, Anselm, why should | 
doubt the goodness of your heart and the generosity 
of your nature? You have been wronged, you 
will say; you have been maligned, and there is no 
reason why yon should forgive or forget. Suffer me 
to Noe. reason. 

“For the hasty words spoken against you in the 
heat of passion years and years ago I offer you a 
sincere, an unconditional, an abject apology. 

“ And you will accept it, will you not ? 

“Consider! You are ina-position to be generous. 
You enjoy every advantage under our uncle’s will. 
You have his fortune, and it is — enough to make 
you independent of the world. You have the estates 
which I was taught from a boy to regard as my heri- 
tage. Above all, you are blessed with the love and 


by | His wife, too,—s y, 


—_———<.., 
— 


the attachment of a child whose very existence 2. 
cures you all these blessings. 

“Under these circumstances, I ask you to consen; 
to a renewal of the old relations between us. I ep- 
treat you to forget everything but that we were onc: 
united in affection, that the disruption of our unio» 
was my fault,—mine, Anselm, ‘wholly mine,—ang 
that it is in your power to lighten the remaining year: 
of my life by the removal of a barrier which has eve; 
beea to me the source of acutest agony. 

“ Ah, my cousin, think what I havesuffered. Thin 
what misery it is which has made me suspicious ani 
unjust towards you, towards the whole world. 

“Think of this, put yourself in my position, pity 
me, and for God's forgive me! . 

“ Eagerly awaiting your reply, I remain, 

“ Your erring but affectionate cousin, 
“Vivian Gow:r. 

“ P.8.—I had folded this, and was about to despatch 
it to you, but my strong desire for the renewal of our 
brotherly intimacy has led me to venture on a yet 
more decided step. Written words but feebly express 
the deeper emotions of the heart; I am resolved, there- 
fore, to entreat a mal interview. 

be on my way to Gorewood, 

by my beloved wife, and I trust tha: 

we shall there meet with will be such as 

to dissipate all fears as to the result of my endeavours 
at reconcilfation.” 


My lady mother read this epistle through in a stern 

voice. Then she handed it to Sir Gower. 

“You ask me my opinion of this precious eom- 
position?” she said, in her cold, haughty manner. ‘| 
will give it you. It is the cunning and insidiors 
attempt of a needy and us man to worm hin- 
self into youtnaiilenee your secrets. ~ Or, itis th: 
= of an enemy in disguise for commencing 

ies under cover of affectionate regard. In 
either case, take my advice. Repulse these advances. 
Turn a deaf ear to him. Drive him from your door 
ing, artful creature !— 
I always detested woman, and I always shall.” 

Sir Gower reflected. 

“Tf he de sincere?” he said, musingly, and as ii 
putting the question to himself. ‘If the feelings he 
has described are genuine?” 

“ What then ?” her ladyship interposed. 

“ Would it be wise to keep him as an enemy whe: 
perfect friendliness might be restored between us’ 
To keep him at a distance would be to strengthen bis 

ons.” 


suspici 
“ And to admit him here would confirm them,” ths 


lady interrupted, decisively. ‘‘ Remember what it is 
we have to conceal, and what would follow discovery. 
Are exposure, and disgrace, and loss of all we possess 
in the world, such trifling considerations that you 
would rush into danger with your eyes open ?” 

The voice of my lady mother was strong, he: 
tone defiant, and an habitual sneer curled her lips. 
Seldom gentle or loveable—her strong features, her 
ridged nose, and the squareness of the lower part 0! 
her face, were essentially unwomanly—she in momen's 
of strong excitement inspired in me only feelings of 
dread. Even the rustle of her dress, always of « 
brocade silk, had something in it hard and ut- 
compromising, indicating strength of character rather 
than softness or amiability. Andas I recal her « 
that moment, I recal her at her worst, in her mos: 
imperious, aggressive, and repulsive mood. 

n spite of her decided tone Sir Gower hesitated. 

Did some feeling of tenderness, ‘some ‘yielding 
sympathy towards the companion of his youth, lurk iv 
his heart of hearts? 

a thought so, and my sympathies were all with 

m. 

The abrupt ap) ce of Jacintha gave a turn to 
the discussion. ith the usual deference paid to this 
inferior—who had acquired an influence in the house 
which I could not account for—the difficulty was 
submitted to her. 

She, to my surprise, sided with my father. 

“Vivian Gower must not be turned from your 
@ ors,” she said, “nor be svfere3 ty “rewnio long 


;tunder your roof. It is better w wave frivads tha. 


enemies, especis!}r 2c events may take a turn for whicu 
you are ul aww prepared. Remember——” 

The rest of the sentence was spoken in a whisper 
and the purport of it escaped me. 

“ Affect a show of forgiveness ant*vordiality,” she 
added aloud, “and leave the rest to me.” 

This advice grated hanshly on the ears of Lady 
Gower. 

“Am I to have no voice in the counsels of this 
house?” she demanded, ing her servant with 
an evil look. “AmI mistress here in name only? 
It is something when my servants are to dictate to 
me the visitors I ¥m to receive or to refuse!” 
Jacintha crossea’ her haads on her bosom and made 
8 low inelination o* the head, an action which the 
mony rage burning én her dark Italian eyes whoily 
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“ Pardon me, my lady,” she said, with mock defer- 
eave, “Ido but advise. It is my privilege to obey 
your ladyship’s orders while I am permitted to remain 
in your service.” 

5 defiance would not have been half so ex- 
ssperating a8 this simulated humility, under cover of 
which the bitterest sarcasm was so thinly veiled that 
even I,a child, could detect it. 

“ Wretch!” cried my mother, iu a white heat of ex- 
ssperation. “ How dare you offer me this insult ?” 

The baronet, alarmed at her jealous rage, stepped 
forward, about to interpose, when the appearance of a 
servant at the door, brought the altercation to a 
sudden end. 

The servant handed in twocards. 

One was inscribed “ Mr. Vivian Gower,” the other, 
and langer one, bore the name of his wife. 

They had arrived, then ! 

And their arrival was most opportune. It settled 
the question of the reception they were to meet with. 
Lady Gower condescended to hide her ruffled plumes, 
and went to receive the unwelcome guests, in her most 
dignified and polite—that is to say, moet freezing 
manner—Sir Gower following the whistling rustle of 
Ler silken dress. 

As they quitted the room, Jacintha regarded them 
with a flush of triumph in her dark face and flashing 
eyes. The victory was with her. Lady Gower was 
gone to receive guests whom she both feared and 
detested, and it was her dependant’s doings—it was 
the servant’s counsel under which the mistress felt 
herself coerced to act. 

The meeting of the long-estranged cousins—they 
were nephews of two distinct branches of the family— 
was, as [ learned, cold and unsympathetic in its com- 
mencement. What little warmth there was, resulted 
from Vivian's enthusiasm, which, however, had the 
offect of awakening suspicion as to his motives ‘and the 
sincerity of his after-intentions. 

There is nothing more intolerable than the enthu- 
siasm with which we have no sympathy. The cold 
heart regards the outpouring of the warmer one as 
folly, or resents it as a pevsonal wrong and injury. 
Impulsive, gushing natures are suxe to meet with 
many ® rebuff, b the ti are only ap- 
preciated when people are in an emotional mood, 
and that is seldom the case with the majority of man- 
kind. 

Vivian and Anselm, however, were soon on better 
terms; but nothing served to bridge the frigid distance 
between Lady Gower and Vivian's wife. 

Least of all did a request on the part of the latter 
that she might be permitted to see the young heir, 
Master Julius, of whom she had heard such fine 
things. 

That request was first met with a direct refusal. 

He had been ill, her ladyship said: had been nearly 
killed bya stroke of lightning, and could not be seen. 

“Not for a moment ?” 

“No.” 

But as time wore on, it became clear enough that 
Mrs, Vivian Gower had come to Gorewood Place with 
the settled intention of feasting her eyes upon its 
future owner, and when did womaa ever relinquish 
the set purpose of her heart in the face of difficulties ? 

Directing all her energies to the one point, she at 
length achieved it. A council of war was held, and it 
was determined that I should receive the visitors at 
my bedside, Jacintha standing there as seutry while 
I did so. So the room was darkened, the curtains 
drawn, and my guests crept in furtively, lest their 
intrusion should disturb my slumber or repose. 

At the first glancé, one impression went to my very 
heart. Vivian Gower was the image of the boy who 
had called himself Oliver ! 

The resemblance might well have struck Jaciutha: 
it was singularly close, unmistakeably apparent. The 
same chestnut locks, the same expressive eyes, and the 
same wan smile about the earnest mouth, and the 
likeness extended even tothe lithe athletic form, in the 
one case hardly developed, in the other yielding to the 
effects of age and mental suffering. For that Vivian 
Gower had suffered deeply, profoundly, was but too 
painfull rent. 

Serious: bobs had played sad havock with his wife. 
She was a little, thin, lady-like woman, with a worn, 
colourless face, with faded eyes and faded lips, anda 
perpetual sigh, which impressed me very sadly. When- 

peaking, and in every interval of 





ever she ceased 6) : : 
silence, that low, sad, moaning sigh escaped her lips. 
Was it habit, or the expression of a grief that was 
weighing down her life? I looked at her stealthily, 
and tried to determine. I looked at her in vain: her 
character was not to be read in that first brief inter- 
view in the darkened room. 

She was the first to come to my bedside and to gaze 
into my face. The eager scrutiny of those faded eyes, 
which seemed to regain an earlier and fresher hue, in 
that moment of intensity, I shall never forget. 

“ His mother’s face!" was her first surprised: ex- 


Vivian bent forward. 

“Light—blue eyes!” he ejaculated. 

“ A lovely child! Quite—quite feminine in his style 
of beauty, is he not?” 

The question was addressed to Jacintha. 

“ Tt has never been remarked,” she replied, quistiy. 
“Indeed! You surprise me. Decidedly feminine, 
aud the Gowers are so manly in their style! Andso,” 
she added, bending over me with close scrutiny, “they 
call you Julius?” 

* That is my name,” I replied. 

“OF course,” and she smiled superciliously—“ of 
course, and a very pretty name, though I am not 
aware that it has ever been borne by a Gower before— 
has it, Vivian ?” 

“ Never!” 

They exchanged glances as the question and answer 
were exchanged—a fact not lost on the black eyes 
watching their every turn and move—and then the 
lady bent over me and pressed her lips to mine, not 
softly; but with a fierce pressure, her eyes examining 
ar eee, and one exposed shoulder, eagerly all the 
while. 

I was glad when they went, which they seon did, 
on @ hint from my attendant. Their going wasa 
relief; besides, I longed for quiet and repose, .be- 
cause I had now something fresh to think over and 
speculate upon. 

The likeness between Vivian Gower and Oliver, 
taken in connection with all that had happened, was so 
singular and suggestive that I could not get—I did 
not want to get—the thought of it out of my mind. 
It seemed to invest my life with a new element of 
romance, which it was delicious to dream over and 
revel in, and endeavour to work out to definite con- 
clusions or results. 

Absorbed in pleasant fancies, I lay hour after hour 
in perfect calmness and serenity, and thus it happened 
that sleep stole over me unperceived, and landed me 
in the world of dreams. 

It was strange; but in that sleep the incidents of 
my former vision were repeated. Again Oliver and 
I were together; again we took the path down to the 
sea —down to the fresh, sparkling, breezy sea, and again 
his arms were about my neck, and he was bidding 
me farewell ! 

Tears wore in myeyes, and I awoke sobbing bitterly. 
How was this? 

There were arms about my neck, lips were pressing 
against my cheek, a quick, panting breath was hot on 
my face! Who was it? I struggled; I cried out 
in terror. A sm thered voice tried to reassure me; 
and I felt myself lived from the bed, and pressed in a 
ciose embrace. 

Again I strugzied and screamed, and then the 
light revealed to we tuv face I was struggling to 
thrust from me. 

I was in the arms of Vivian Gower’s wife! 

For a second I was consvivus of this: the next, I 
saw the dark face of Jacintha stealing forward, and 
the intruder was seized by the shoulder and sent 
staggering back across the room. ? 

“Your pardon, madam,” cried Jaciotha, “ but your 
dress was close to the light. Another moment, aad my 
charge would have been in flames.” : 

The meek, faded woman—who had strong wiil 
and purpose in her, as such women often have—could 
not at once recover her presence of mind. When she 
did, she accepted my nurse’s explanation of her rude- 
ness as if it had been genuine, instead of a pure in- 
vention, and thanked her. 

“I—I could not resist the temptation to come and 
see the dear boy once more before I retired to rest,” she 
faltered. 

“Unfortunately the dear boy is ordered perfect 
quiet,” the other sneered. “My orders are strict. I 
am toadmit no one.” 

She bowed the faded little woman out of the room, 
holding the door open for her to go, closed it almost 
before she was well out, and then double-locked it in 
a loud and defiant manner. 





CHAPTER V. 
THK ROAD TO THE 6EA. 
Shall I stay here? No, no, although 
And angels omnc'd ail I wl bo rom 
3 w one. 
Ait's Well that Kinds Wei. 

Wiursour being told, or learning it in any direct 
way, I somehow came to know that the fact of 
Oliver's being shut up as @ prisoner in the house be- 
came a difficulty, and a very serious one, after the 
arrival of Vivian Gower and his wife. 

There was a bay-window in my room, almost a 
room in itself, overlooking an orchard, which in the 
spring time we looked down upon as on « carpet of 
rose-tinted blossom. ; 

To this wmdow Sir Gower and my lady, or Jacintha 
sometimes ali three—would retire, and bold long, 





clamation, 


long conversations in undertones, little above a whis- 


er. 

What they said was noi intended for my ears. 

I was not even supposed to catch the purport of it ; 

but I often did so. I knew that they talked of Vivian, 
ana his object in coming to Gorewood, of his wife, 
whom they condemned as a sly, artful woman, with a 
sinister purpose in all she did, and that very much of 
their attention was given to Oliver—much more than 
uis position, that of a wretched young criminal, ‘the 
associate of a gang of housebreakers, men of the worst 
character, seemed to demand. 
Much anxiety, as I gathered, was expressed as to 
the fate of the woundéd burglar who had escaped. 
Jacintha often asked if any news of bim had been 
obtained, and when answered in the negative, ex- 
pressed her concern ; but she never confessed that it 
was her hand which had set him free, or that she had 
suffered him to kiss her lips on parting. 

My chief anxiety was for Oliver, and very soon | 
had cause for the deepest anxiety I could feel regard 
ing him. 

At first the necessity of safety, of putting matters 
beyond the possibility of discovery, were the pointe 
talked of in connection with his name. Then a new 
subject of terrible import came to be coupled with 
it. They spoke of “the mines.” I did not understand. 
Again, I caught the phrase, “send him to work in the 
mines.” By degrees I came to know that this pro- 
ject was received with favour, chiefly because it would 
be a means of effectually disposing of him, and of 
shortening his life. 

Am I doing wrong to my mother’s memory when 
I set down my impression that this scheme did not 
meet her approval? 

Was it my imagination, excited by terror, that sug 
gested the idea that she counselled a darker and more 
cruel step ? 

I trust it was so. I will try with all my might to 
believe that the word “ poison” never escaped her lips, 
and that the flask I subsequently saw at my bedside, 
tuscribed with that word, had not been accidentally left 
there by her hand, and was not confiscated by Jacintha, 
and dashed to pieces on the hearthstone in the dead of 
night to frustrate a wicked and murderous intention. 

Be this as it may, the conferences in the bay-window 
filled me with alarm. A creeping sense of horror 
came over me whenever I gaw them renewed, and 
yet there was a fascination about that horror and 
the mystery that caused me to listen eagerly, when, 
for my peace of mind, I should have thrust my fingers 
into my ears and so shut out every word. 

After a day or two I was eo far recovered from the 
shock of the lightning that there was no longer any 
pretext for my keeping my bed. I was therefore 
suffered to quit it; but not the room, not for the 
present. 

While I remained there our guests were once ad 
mitted. 

They came together, and I saw clearly enough that 
they were restless and perturbed, with a purpose is 
their minds which they feared to disclose, and all the 
while conscious that this purpose was suspected, and 
that they were closely watched. 

As Vivian Gower entered the room a broad flood of 
sunlight was streaming in at the bay-window, and 
this falling on his face caused it to look younger and 
handsomer, and oh! so like, 60 wondrously like, the 
face that had left its impression in my heart, and was 
haunting me like the face of « ghost, that I could not 
take my eyes from it. 

Finding me better, and seated apparently well, the 
wan, faded woman approached hastily, and was about 
to take my hand. 

Lady Gower interposed. 

“Excuse me,” she said, “ you forget the lightning. 
It was that arm that was affected.” 

“Poor child!” cried the disappointed and out 
mancuvred woman. “How sad! But he will be 
better soon, and then he will come and pay us a visit, 
and see the sights of London, and all the fine things 
we have to show. You will come Julius, won't you?” 
she added. 

“No,” I replied quietly, but firmly. 

“ Not if mamma approves?” 

I shook my head. 

“Indeed! And why not?” 

“ Because Jacintha would not permit me,” 1 so- 

lied, 

‘ Directly the words were spoken | saw a jealous 
frown on my lady’s flushed face, and the baronet 
looked more than serious. An awkward silence 
followed, and then, but reluctantly, the visitors went 
and ieft me. 

The next day the weather was delicious. I looked 
from the window, and a longing for the fresh air and 
the flowers and the singing birds stirred in me witb 
passionate intensity. I entreated permission to go 
down into the orchard, where I could see the apples 
ripening in the sun. At firat my entreaties met with 





a 20nd refusal; then Jaciutha relaxed a little ia her 
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severity, and at length granted permission for ten 
minutes. 

Leading me by the hand down a private staircase, 
she herself opened the orchard door, and taking from 
her pocket the knitting on which she was always en- 
gaged, and which never seemed to result in anything 
for use or ornament, she sat down on a garden-seat, 
under a gnarled and fantastically spreading tree, to 
watch me while I wandered as my fancy prompted. 

The orchard lay close to the house, and in roaming 
among the trees it was natural that I should look up 
at the quaint old place, which almost seemed to me 
like a house in a picture. 

Suddenly I perceived that which set my heart ina 
flutter. 

His face was looking from a window! 

Oliver's dreamy eyes were watching me with a 
wistful look as I stood there, in the shade, but with the 
sun spots, as they crept through the branches over- 
head, flickering upon me and upon the grass at my 
feet. It was for pure delight jthat a smile came 
into my face. It was for very pity thata sorrowful 
sympathising look sacceeded it. 

He saw this—I knew that he saw it—and then he 
plucked up his drooping spirits, and smiled on mea 
Lrave, cheery smile that won my heart. 

And then there came over me the thought of all 
that dark whispering in the window. 

The talk of the danger to be feared—feared from 
him, and of the mines, and the pestilent air in them, 
and the certainty ofspeedy death, and then—I tremble 
as I write it down—what had happened about the 
poison spilt on the hearthstone. 

‘So handsome, and in such peril!” 

That was my thought one moment, and the next 
my brain was alive with the suggestion, whether it 
might not be possible for him to escape, and whether 
I might not aid him ? 

Backwards and forwards I strolled under the low 
brauches, revolving this in my mind. 

It was somethiug so daring to contemplate, and yet 
the daring of it was so fascinating to me, apart from 
te interest I had in the object of it, that I felt as if 
intoxicated with the strength of the very idea, and 
had to struggle with myself to subdue the excitement 
it awoke in me, and to try and think out how it was 
to be accomplished. 

From mere habit my mind reverted to Jacintha. 

How was it pussible I could elude her vigilant care, 
her cunning watchfulness ? 

Aslasked myself this question I came toa spot 
from which I could gain a view of the tree under 
which she was seated, and looked towards it. 

To my surprise and delight I saw that she was 
leaning back in the garden seat, ber eyes closed, and 
her hands holding the knitting listlessly in her lap. 

She slept. 

Unless a wes clever feigning, for which there seemed 
no adequate reason, she was sleeping, overcome, no 
doubt, with the effects of recent watching and the 
afternoon's drowsy warmth. 

Hardly considering what I did, I rushed back to 
the window, through which the prisoner still gazed 
with a wistful face, and beckoned him to come down 
to me. With a reproachful smile he pointed to the 
iron bars, three in number, which guarded his window, 
and which I had not before taken into account. 

In earnest pantomime I expressed my despair. He 
saw, he understood. It was clear to him that what I 
desired was for his advantage. Aroused to energy by 
my enthusiasm, he set himself to consider the diffi- 
culties of his position. It was not difficult to open the 
window, that was soon accomplished, and then thrust- 
ing out his head covered with the beautiful chestnut 
locks, he was able to ascertain that the removal of one 
bar would be sufficient to enable him to effect his 
object. 

But as he seized the iron and shook it manfully, 
my heart misgave me. It was so firmly secured that 
all prospect of its removal seemed hopeless. 

1 looked up in despair. 

Agaia I recalled all that I know of his danger, and 
the tears started to my eyes at the thought of my in- 
ability to save him. I put up my hands to hide the 
tears I was too proud to have him see me shed, and 
hung my head in despondency. 

The sound of something heavy falling on the grass 
caused me to start and look up. 

The iron bar was gone: he had wrenched it from its 
place and inconsiderately dropped it to the ground. 
Already he was half out of the window, regarding the 
ivy shining beneath him with a critical eye, evidently 
questioning whether it would support his weight. 

It did so. 

i had not the courage to look. Trembling with 
apprehension, confused, bewildered, I only knew that 
».arty and life were at stake, and could but despise 
mywelf for the weakness that in such a crisis rendered 
me helpless to him. 

Before I well kmew what had Happened, he was 
beside me, was speaking to me, in a whisper, words 





that I could not hear for the loud throbbing of my 
heart. 

* You can show me a way of escape?” I heard him 
ask at last. 

My eyes turned in the direction of the garden 
seat. 

Jacintha was still there, still slept. 

“ Yes, yes,” I returned, hastily, pressing his hand 
as I seemed to have done somewhere ‘efore that mo- 
ment. 

Was that poss*}is? 

Ab, yes; in we dteaca. 
had set him free. 

And recalling all the incidents of that dream I saw 
that, as in my sleep so now, I led him down a path 
through and beyond the orcherd. As in my sleep, so 
now, I tried to push open a great gate, heavy a:¢ 
lumbering from a broken hinge, and my strength was 
insufficient ; but bis served well enough. And then 
we were out in the open park, with only its palings 
to divide us from the rest of the world. 

That, too, had been the case in the vision. 

Seeing this, the thought suddenly came upon me,— 
“ Will the course of the vision be my course to the 
end?” In my sleep I had guided him to the sea. 

We had reached the palings as I thought this, and 
I pointed out a spot where the planks were rotten, 
and easily moved aside. We moved them aside and 
passed out. 

A road wound by us over the brow of a hill. 

“ Where does it lead?” he enquired eagerly. 

“To the sea,” I answered. 

“What! Are we so near? Is the fresh, bright 
sea at the end of this road only ?” 

“ It is there,” I said. 

“Oh, thank you then, thank you!” he burst out, 
shaking both my hands warmly and heartily. ‘ There 
are ships there, and they go all the world over!” 

I knew what would happen next. 

It had happened already, as these words had been 
spoken already, in the dream in which I still seemed 
to move. 

“And you will sail in the ships,” I said, piteously 
and reproachfully, constrained to utter those words. 

**Show me the way, and I will,” he replied. 

I burst into tears. 

“ You won't show it me?” he asked. 

“Tf Lonly knew it, I would go with you every inch 
of the way.” 

“ What, to the sea ?” 

“Oh, ves, yes: and in the ship that will carry you 
round th, ‘orld.” 

I threw _>y arms about his neck, and he pressed 
me to him in « transport. 

“Come on,” he said, “we will find the way, and 
you shall be my brother, and we will never part— 
never, never, never!” 

I took his hand, but my heart was sad and 
sorrowful. 

We were bound for the sea shore, as we had been 
bound for it in the dream, but once there I knew that 
we must part, that our destiny would tear us asunder, 
and that I should be left weeping and forlorn. It had 
been so in the dream ! 

(To be continued.) 


in the dream in which I 





ABNORMAL MEMORY. 


A DREAM SKETOH. 


A FEw evenings since, I called to see my friend, Dr. 
Lord. After the news of the day had been discussed, 
and be had given me the details of a critical surgical 
operation which he had performed only the day be- 
fore, he remarked that as.I came in he had just been 
reading a few anecdotes of Dr. Rush. 

“And,” said he, “that relating to the subject of 
dreams called to mind an experience of myown. I do 
not pretend to say that there have not been dreams of 
surpassing wonder; but I am convinced that they 
are, afterall, the result of operations of psychological 
laws, which, if properly understood, would render 
dreams as simple and easy of solution as are the phe- 
nomena of our waking senses. It will not do to cry 
outhumbug against everything we cannot comprehend; 
nor do I believe it necessary to attach so much won- 
der and marvel to these unusual events. I can trace 
out and lay bare every nerve, muscle, ligament, artery 
and vein of the human body, and I can clearly de- 
monstrate to my class in physical dynamics exactly 
how all these different parts of the body work. I can 
show how that wonderful network of nerves connects 
every part of the body with the brain ; but when I am 
asked to show the connection between these nerves 
and the mind or will, Iam ata loss. I can talk of the 
electric fluid, more subtile than nerve matter, and more 
gross than mind ; and by the galvanic battery I can 
demonstrate how this subtile agent can operate upon 
the muscles of the human body. But still, when we 
have reached the existence of this electric fluid, and 








clearly demonstrated its office, we are forced to stop, 
The grand power that sits upon the throne of the soul, 
and sends its mandates of will along the highways 
and byways of the nervous system, is as far above 
our understanding as is the mystery of Eternity it- 
self. 

_ “But enough of this. If I keep on much higher, | 
shall be very apt to find myself straying away into 
the realms of theology, and there I should certainly 
be lost. So Iwill tell you the story I had in mind 
when I spoke of Dr. Rush. 

‘*When I had finished my medical studies—or, | 
should say, when I had received my diploma—I not 
only found myself. very poor in health, but also 
very poor in purse. I was advised by one or two 
of the professors to take a little recreation before 
I settled down to practice.. I was told that.I had 
better travel. It wasall very. well to tell me this; 
but seeing that I had paid almost my last pound to 
those very professors, I could not well see how I was 
to follow their advice. So I went home, thinking to 
spend a iew weeks with my widowed mother, and 
arrange some satisfactory and feasible plan for the 
future. 

“Tn my native village was a manufacturing firm— 
Graves & Hapgood—which had been established while 
I had been at college. Hapgood had been my play- 
mate and schoolmate in other years, and was still my 
warm friend ; and when I told him, in the course of 
common conversation, how I was situated, he in- 
formed me that he had just the thing for me. He 
could put me in the way of travelling for both health 
of body and health of purse. He and his partuer had 
just obtained » patent on a churn of their own inven- 
tion ; it was a grand thing—a thing needed by every 
farmer—and if I would accept an agency for the dis- 
posal of town and county rights, he was confident I 
should make agood thing of it. At first the idea did 
not strike me favourably ; but after much reflection I 
determined to try it. The firm allowed me to select 
my own ground, and when my decision had been 
made, they furnished me with the necessary certificate, 
and I started off on my travels. I had nothing to do 
with selling the manufactured article. I only sold the 
right to manufacture and vend, taking a single ma- 
chine along with me that I might demonstrate its 
virtues. 

“ Had I possessed money of my own I should never 
have succeeded in such a business; but my_ poverty 
spurred me to exertion, and Idid well. In less than 
three months I hadgone over my whole ground, and 
in addition to some five thousand pounds whichI had 
remitted to the firm from time to time, I brought 
nearly three thousand home with me when I re- 
turned. 

“Tt was after dark,.on Saturday evening, when I 
reached my mother’s, house, and as it wasa cold, 
stormy night in autumn, and as I was quite fatigued, I 
concluded not to call upon my employers until Monday 
morning. I[ met Mr. Hapgood at church, however, on 
the following day, and as we walked a. short distance 
together I told him of: my success. That afternoon 
there was no meeting, and after dinner I went to the 
room which I called my study—a room where I had 
my desk, and where I kept my books and papers, and 
which my mother never disturbed when I was away— 
and there I sat down and looked over my account 
with Graves & Hapgood ; and whenI had examined 
and cast up the items on both hands, I was well 
satisfied with the result, for they balanced to a penny 
The money I had on hand was in large bills. There 
was a one-thousand bill, one five-hundred, and ten 
one-hundred bills. 

“ Then I leaned back in my chair, and wondered 
what I should do if all that money were mine. What 
volumes of valuable books should adorn my library ; 
and what splendid cases of surgical instruments | 
would buy! I would have the most complete as- 
sortment of knives, and saws, and forceps, and machi- 
nery for reducing dislocations and setting broken 
bones that ever was. And from this my imagination 
wandered forward to the great times that were to 
come—when my name suould be a household word, 
and when, far and near, people should send for me 
whenever a capital case in surgery was to be per- 
formed. 

“T was inthe midst of this day-dream when my 
mother came to my door, and asked meif I would 
come and help her bring in a tub of rain-water from 
beneath the spout at theend of the shed. I started ep, 
and went to her assistance; and when we had brought 
in the water I found some other things of help to do. 
And thus I was engaged for, perhaps, fifteen or twenty 
minutes. I was thus thinking of going up into the 
attic to overhaul some old newspapers. which were 
piled away there, when it occurred to me that I bad 
left that large sum of money lying upon my desk, and 
I made all haste back to my study to take care of it. I 
entered, and looked where I had laid it, and it was not 
there! Withstrangely excited nerves and a palpi- 








tating heart I looked into every nook and corner; 
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but the money was not to be found. I called my 
mother, and asked her if she had been into my study. 
She bad not, I searched again, this time overhauling 
every book ahd paper in and about my desk, and poking 
into every recess in the apartment ; but with no better 
result, than ‘before. 

“What conld have become of the money? M 
study was On the lower floor, in a corner of the buil- 
diag, With one window.looking out upon the streets 
«) 1 another looking out into the garden. “I'e sashes 
wore not fasténed down, and the curtains were up. 
Some one in the street, or in the garden, must have 
seen mé counting the money, and had slipped into thd 
room during my absence, and stolen it. This was 
not only the conclusion I arrived at, but it was'sup- 
portéd by reason and evidence. I put on my hat and’ 
overcoat and hurried out; and ‘until night came on T 
searched up and down the streets for the robber. I 
cannot fell you what were my feelings as I laid’ my 
head upon my pillow that night. I was utterly mi- 
serable, and almost wished that I might die if TI did 
not find the money. 

“ On the following morning I made another unsuc- 
cessful search in my study, and thén, with spirits 
about as low as human spirits can be, I went to see 
Messrs. Graves & Hapgood. In a very few words 
1 told them what had happened ; and though they 
tried to cheer me, yet I fancied that I could detect in 
their manner @ stspicion that it was not all as I 
ropresented. The loss. was advertised, and a reward 
offered for the recovery of the money. 

“TI went home, and for three days I was ill. If 
it had been my own money that I had lost I should 
have cared not So much ; but the fear haunted me tiat 
people would think I had used the funds myself, and 
that fear took away my appetite for food, and kept me 
awal-e when I should have been asleep. 

“Tt was on Sunday that I lost themoney. On the 
following Saturday, tired and worn, I sought my bed 
at an early hour, and fell asteep very shortly after 
I had touched the pillow. I slept more soundly 
than I had slept before for a week, and as [ 
slept I dreamed. I dreamed’ that 1 had gone out 
and helped my mother bring’ in a tub of ‘water, 
and that as I was turning to’go up into the attic 
Mr. Hapgood met me in the Ritehen, and asked me 
if 1 could let him have the money I held in my hands 
belonging tohim. I told him I could, and asked him 
to follow me. I went to my'study, moved a chair to 
the wall, and having got upon it I reached up and 
opened a small cupboard that had besu let in by the 
side of the chitnney, and took the money out'from be- 
neath an old book, and handed it to him. He counted 
it—found it all right, and went away. 

“I awoke, and heard tlie clock strike twelve; and 
my first impulse, as soon as my senses were fully 
aroused, was. to arise and goto my study; for the 
dream had been so direct, and so seemingly real, that 
I was determined to test its significance. I lighted 
my lamp, and then followed the bent of my inclinations. 
The lower shelves of the narrow cupboard in my study 
eould be reached from the floor ; but the upper shelf 
was $0 high that I had to get upon a’chair'to reach it 
handily. I° placed’ the chair against the wall, 
and stood upon it, and when ‘I held the 
lamp to the upper shelf I saw ‘the book—aun 
old account book—just as I had seen it in’ my 
dream. TI lifted the book, and Beneath it I found the 
package of bank-notes: They were secured by the 
wafered band, and seemed all right. With a thrill of 
joy I grasped them, and harried to my derk, where I 
counted them. They wers all thete—tvwenty-five 
uundred pounds ! Itiwok me some little titae to satisfy 
myself that! was not dreaming still; aud I am sure 
you would tvs-h if I were to tell-you of the’ ridiculous 
measures I tusk to assure myself that I was awake. 
But I succeeded im deciding the question at length ; 
and then [ went back'to my bed, and went to sleep 
with the money under my pillow. 

“ In the morning I told my mother of my discovery, 
and of the wonderful manner in which I had been led 
to it; and then I asked her if it was not possible that 
she had accidentally, in clearing up my room, put the 
money into that cupbdard. Her answer was not. only 
a very explicit negative ; but she asked me if I did 
not know that she was not in my room from the time 
of my cétinting the money until I missed it. Of course 
my tiother could not have done it; and of course I 
was sure that I could not have done it. 

“ Very early on Sunday morning I took the money 
and carried it to Mr. Hapgood; and when I had ex- 
plained to him how ¥ had found it, he joined with me 
in declaring that it was very wonderful; and when 
we bad discussed the matter in all its bearings, we 
came to ‘the conclusion,—or, at least, I'came to the 
conclusion—that the thief, when he found that the 
loss was advertised, and that the numbers of the bank- 
notes were given, was afraid to attempt to pass them, 
and that he found an opportunity te enter my study 
# second time, and place them where I had found them. 
* But how bad wy dream led me to that cupboard ? 





T was not willing to accept the old idea that a super- 
natural agency had been at work for me. I knew 
there were abnormal states, or spheres, in which the 
mind of man possesses wonderful powers; but I could 
not believe that the human mind ‘could reach events 
ettirely séparate from all material connections. That 
is, I believed that human knowledge coultl not fasten 
itéelf upon a fact entirely above and beyond the reach 
of sormhe one of the commion senses of human nature. 
And yet this dream, and its results, seemed for a 
time to rear an insoluble marvel.against my philosophy. 

‘Que day, about two weeks after the finding of the 
money, as I happened to be at the office of the ma@hu- 
faéturérs, Mr. Hapgood asked me for some particular 
items Of*figures which | had reodered in our. settle- 
ment. I had given him a full statement in detuil, 
which he had lost. 1 told him tiat I had made some 
rough’ figuring’ upon a serap of paper, from which I 
had’ perfected the account I had given him; and if 
that paper could be found, I could draw up another 
statement of items from it. When I went home I sat 
down at my desk and searched the drawerand pigeon- 
holes for the memorandum in question, but could not 
find it. I rested my brow upon my hand and set my 
thoughts at work; and at length I remembered that I 
had made those figures:upon the blank leaf of an old 
account-book’ that had been lying upon my desk at 
the time. But where was the book now? I pon- 
dered again, and presently the clue led me to an open- 
ing and unravelling of the whole mystery. 

“T remembered now very clearly that I had set 
down the items of my sales upon a leaf of that 
old book, and'also that with my pocket scissors I had 
cut the strip from one of those leaves: with which I 
had bound the bank-notes. And then I remembered 
that when my mother called me to help her bring in 
the water | took the book from my desk and tossed it 
upon the upper shelf of the cupboard; but at the time 
my mind was so full of the day-dream of new books 
and glittering surgical instruments, that the act had no 
place-in my thoughts:: It was one of those involun- 
tary acts which we are all liable te perform: 

“ Having remembered this much, I went to the cup- 
board and took down the book, and found it to be the 
very one under which I had found the missing bank- 
notes: Iexamined the lower cover of:the book, and 
found adhering to it a bit of wafer. 

“How clear the whole thing was now, and how 
easily I could call to mind all the ‘circumstances. 
When I commenced my day-dream, I was bold@jag that 
vook in my hand, and as I became more ab@rbed, I 
let it-fall upon my desk. It had fallen apun the 
package of bills, and @ section of the damp wafer, 
which the end’ of the band did not entirsly overlap, 
had adhered to it; and when I took it up and:threw 
it into the cupboard, the money went with it. 

‘Thus you see, after all, my wonderful dream was 
but the creation of what I please to call ax 2buormal 
memory. On that Saturday night, when ? had be- 
come so tired and weary of thought that I could 
think uo more, I went to sleep and forgot my per- 
plexity, and then it was that the inner sense, freed 
from the burden of fretful conjecture, caught the 
thread of forgotten facts, and opened the way to a solu- 
tion of the problem. 

“ The thousand and one dreams that disturb our 
slumbers with ridiculous fanciesjare the result of a 
disordered stomach. The great pneumogastric nerve, 
connecting the whole digestive apparatus with the 
brain; is apt to be very insinuating when we have 
eaten what we ought not to eat. But those dreams 
which have connection with the affairs of life, and 
which lead the mind to a discovery of things hidden 
from the waking senses, are really the results of an 
effort of the mental faculties tothrow off a burden, 
aud when the many misdirected thoughts and cross- 

of the mind in its normal state are shut out 
by the closing up of the outer windows, the more 
active of the inner (faculties, both perceptiveand re- 
flective, still retaining a hold upon the studies of the 
day, go to work, and things forgotten amid the whirl 
of a thousand waking fancies are now remembered.” 

“ But,” said I, * how do you account for ‘some of 
those dreams by which people have been forewarned 
of events to come ?” 

**T account for them by the same course of réason- 
ing,” replied the doctor. ‘We are all in the habit of 


foretelling events. We reason from cause to effect. | p 


Sometimes we are wrong, and sometimes we areright. 
And in case of the dreams of which you: speak, pro- 
bably where onc ®uits the truth, ten thousand fail, but 
the ten thousand are forgotten, while the oneisremem- 
bered asa wonderful thing, but in all probability 
there was nothing wonderful about it. Some tokens 
or signs pointing to the coming event, which had 
met the observation, but had failed to impress tho 
normal memory, were, in that abnormal state; caught 
up by the faculties that were busy in the dream-work, 
and thus, while reason slept, intuition perceived the 
sign, and jumped at once to a rational mm 4 > 





“Passtnc Ricn.”—Earl Beauchamp has restore 
the great tithes derived from Malvern, amounting to 
£300 ® year, and given them to the church of St. 
Mary, Barnard’s Green. The incumbent of Barnard’s 
Green; the Rev. J. B. Wathen, an excellent man, has 
laboured among a poor and increasing flock for many 
years upon an endowment of 9s. a week! 

A PECULIAR and eurious custom still exists in 
Atitwerp in the Guild of Masons. Whenever a new 
master is £0 be elected, it is necessary that previously 
to being initiated into his somewhat important posi- 
tion he should prove himself worthy of the dignity 
about to be conferred on him by pulling,down and re- 
building ‘with his own hands the facade af one vor- 
tion of the building, which has consequently been 
re-erected innumerable times; though the remainder 
of the edifice is sufficiently venerable. If the candi- 
date shrinks from the trial, there is no alternative but 
to give up his claim. 











ORIGIN OF THE CHOLERA. 


Iris generally held that the cholera, like the plague 
is the consequence of human stupidity and folly, ard 
that, although we cannot lexactly say what it is, at 
least, we know whence it comes: | In‘support of this 
theory are given the following curious facts: 

The cholera is hatched in, and takes its flight from, 
the‘ great delta of the Ganges, which throws itself into 
thé Bay of Bengal through seventeen principal 
mouths, and by an infinity of smaller secondary clian- 
nels. 

Tho mud, suspended in the stream of the Gances, 
precipitated by mixture with the salt waters of tis 
ocean, forms along the coast shifting bars and banks 
of pestilential marshes. ' The population of tuose dis- 
tricts is very dense. 

The Hindoos'do not bury their dead; they confine 
them, on a bed of leaves, to the stream of the Ganges, 
which is commissioned to conduct them to '‘ the celestial 
domains.” ‘Wretches at the point of death are sent 
adrift in similar style, in. order that uo time may be 
lost. 

The bodies are cast ashore at the mouth of the 
river, invthe midst of vegetable rubbish of every kind, 
and ‘the remains of ‘animals heaped togetber by the 
carnivores who abound in that country. 

The mud of the river, acting like paint or plaster, 
partially preserves the corpses of mon: and animals 
from the dissolving influencer cf *he water, and cor- 
verts them into asortof glavinous organie soap. Then 
comes the:dry season, 

The marshes, exposed to the heat of the tropical 
sun, soou yield to evaporation all the water at their 
surface.’ But the heat incesssintly draws upon the 
moisture; the’ mud is laid bare, and in turn gives up 
all the liquid which it has to yield. It then splits and 
cracks in all directions, and the earth pours forth 
mephitical effluvia of whose offensiveness those who 
have smelt the cadaverous odours issuing from a vault 
can form but a faint idea. 

Cholera exists in permanence throughout all Rengal, 
but in an endemic state. At certain epochs, whether 
in consequencé of a disease among cattle, or in conse- 
quence of the excessive heats, it‘becomes epidemic. 

The river is laden with masses of corpses on the 
way to their heavenly abode,.as the idiotic natives 
stupidly believe, and the delta again reaches its maxi- 
mum of infection... 

Then the poisonous effluvia,carried away by the 
grand atmospheric currents, whose existence is proved 
by the marvellous investigations of Gommandant 
Maury and Lieutenant. Julien, and which travel from 
the equator to the pole, and from the pole to the 
equator, are spread over the greater portion of the 
earth’s surface. 

Maury speaks, and that without exaggeration, of 
tallying the air, and putting labels on the wind, 
‘tell whence it cometh,.and whither it goeth ;” by 
means of cholera, the breezes which reach us from the 
delta of the Ganges are labelled ‘ Poison.” 

. The high road followed by the epidemio is indicated 
by the currents..The movement of translation to- 
wards the pole, performed by thé hot air expanded in 
the tropics, is accomplished in @ north-westerly direo- 
tion. Hence. we. see the cholera constantly attacking 
Arabia, Egypt, Persia, Turkey, and the Russian em- 

ire 





The atmospheric current, towards the close of its 
course, experiences a check which lasts two or three 
months. A deviation then takes place towards the 
west, namely: in the direction of Denmark, Prussia, 
and Great Britain. Then the atmospheric column re- 
turns towards the south; and France, Spain, Tunis, 
and Algeria, are attacked by the digease. Ever since 
1817, the cholera has invariably followed this route. 

The cholera, thus pouncing down upon iis victims 
from the upper regions of the atmosphere, explains 
sporadic or dispersed cases which appear here end 
there without apparent reason, quite unconnected with 
other cases, and in localities reputed healthy. 
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An unseen whirlwind, a restricted boiling up and 
down of the atmosphere, a hole drilled in a stratum of 
air by sudden heats or electrical action, may allow the 
descent of sufficient mephitic atoms to induce the 
cholera where it is least expected. 

This circumstance alone suffices to demonstrate the 
folly of running away. The fugitive is just as likely 
to exchange the frying-pan for the fire, or to quit, se- 
curity for danger, as to escape effectually from an evil 
which is only apprehend: d. 


MARRIED, NOT MATED. 


a see a 
OHAPTER XII 


As we passed through the yard towards the garden, 
where the flowers bloomed attractively, we saw sitting 
on a bench in the sunshine an old man, silent and very 
thoughtful. 

A small basket of fruit was beside liim, ia the grass, 
and Mrs. Perrin, taking & up, exclaimed ; 

“Why, Mr. Furniss, where in the world did youget 
such beautiful apples ?” 

He had not seemed to notice us till then, and aslow 
smile broke over his face as he said: 

“IT brought them from home, Mra. Perrin, in the 
hope that Annette would like them, but she says she 
don’t eat apples any more ;. so it appears nothing Ican 
do will please anybody.” 

“Hi! hi! don’t say that, Mr. Furniss, now this 
basket of apples would please me right well, and if you 
will go home with me will fill it up with another 
sort,” 

The old man looked solemn again; he might as 
well walk along towards town; he couldn’t do her 
any good that he knew; Annette had not come 
lown stairs to see him, though he had walked so far 
to see her; and he continued: 

“Well, {t's mo matter; I sball soon be out of the 
way; I amold and wortbless.” 

“So be I old,” replied Mrs. Perrin; ‘but Iam not, 
worthless, nor, ne more be you.” 

The old maa smiled again ; and seeing Henry busy 
in the garden we went forward—Rose and I—to join 
him, leaving the two elder people to conclude their 
conversation at leisure. 

Mr. Heury Graham showed us through the grounds, 
gathering flowers for us, and explaining many things 
about horticultare which we did not know. 

“But these grounds cost you great trouble and 
time,” said Rose, looking about the plats and avenueé, 
that were kept so nicely. 

“Yes, but work is the best thing for me; I must 

keep busy ;” and with an energy that had in it some- 
thing irritable, desponding, and nervous, he resumed 
his task, seying in an under tone, “ Thank heaven 
for the consolations of work !” 
_ Mrs. Perrin joined us now; she had Mr. Furniss 
with her; and it seemed to me that he looked con- 
siderably younger than when I first saw him sitting 
on the stone bench. 

Mrs. Perrin told us'that if we preferred to go home 
by the nearest route our ways would‘be separate ; she 
would like to have us accompany hep, but she thought 
it right to tell us this, that we didn’t know the way so 
well as she. 

“I don’t think I do know the way quite so well,” 
said Rose, arohly; and she beckoned mo to follow 
her. 

We were soen in the woods, for Rose protested that 
she felt inclined to exptore the country, and preferred 
to return bya efrouitous route. 

The dry leaves made a rustling beneath our feet ; 
the undergrowth was thick here and there; and Rose 
said if we should get lost it would complete a day's 
odd adventures. 

We wandered about eo long, gathering flowers, and 
talking of our lifeat Uncle Peter's, and of the ‘ex- 
ample” he bad made of himself, at which she laughed 

so much, that I became tired, for 1 was never very 
stroug, and we sat down on a mossy log together. 

It was cloudy, and ‘almost twilight in the woods, 
now, and I said-we had better go home; but Rose 
demurred; she did not beli¢ve it would rain; she was 
sure it would be « good day to us; thus far she had 

had nothing to regret, except our failure to see that 
exemplary young man, Doctor Graham; and I too 
wished in my heart we Aad seen him, for his smile 
lingered in my memory, aud I felt tat I would like, 
if possible, to correct the uafavoarable impressiou 
which I wassure I had left upon Lis wind 

Not a straw cared Rese what notions he had carried 
home of her; but what to her was a jest was a serious 
matter to Ine 

“My sentimental sister,” ebe said, seeing that | 
looked thoughtful, aud playfully but vainly trying to 
make dimples iu my cheek, “test here a little while, 
and I will go and see if I can’t finda flower like one 

l have lost, ard then we will go home.” 

I said [ would wa't, but she must not be long ab 


sent; and leaning my head against a tree listened toa 
bird that sung im the branches above me; it was a 
quiet monotonous song, in keeping with the silence 
and the dusky shadows. 

Presently I was aware that the notes grew. fainter; 
the bird. was flying away I thought, andall wasa blank, 
till I awoke fromcsleep, startled and afraid. Rose had 
a returned, aid the wood was darker than whenshe 
eit me. 

I could not tell.how long I had slept; it might have 
been a great while, and fright had made me think it 
had been. 

Rose must:be lost was my first thought ; and, throw- 
ing down my carefully gathered flowers, I started in 
search of her. 

Now and tien ! but only echo answered; 
the ‘woods grew gloomier every minute; it would 
rain presently, and I could not tell which way I was 


going. ‘ 

If I had paused to reason, I should not have been 
alarmed so much; but I did not; E was lost, and Rose 
was lost; it was near night, and raining; these were 
all the facts I knew., 

1 thought once B heard the bark of a dog, and the 
laugh of Rose, bit listening, I. beard only the 
rustling of winds through the trees, and the plashing 
of large drops of rain. i 

I could not restrain my tears; Rose was nowhere 
be found, and for ‘her cried more than for myself. All 
at once I crossed # footpath—hesitated a moment— 
struck intoit—and deshed forward with ail my might. 
The rain fell heavily now, and I could have heard 
nothing but the rear in the woods if I had listened 
ever go long ; 80, with the thunder howling-behind me, 
and the lightning flashing right in my face, I-harried 
on and on. tal) y 

It seemed to look a little ligkter before me, and 
lighter yet. 

I was not mistdken; there .was.asmail clearing in 
the woods; I saw a log-house now, aad the smoke 
crowding its way up into the rain. 

I lea the low fencealmost at a bound, and paused 
beneath a shed that kept dry a huge brick oven, and, 
becoming a litthke-more calm, surveyed the premises. 

A large kettle, which had probably been boiling at 
the commencement, of the rain, stood steaming a little 
apart from the door; some’ chickens were holding a 
social meeting under the shed, and one of them, defy- 
ing the storm, stood boldly out, but with its tail sadly 
out of trint, and:dripping. 

The bird elevated its head, to atone for the disarray 
of its feathers, and ‘crowed right in the face of the 
thunder, evidently confident that he had made the 
loudest noise. 

A long-legged.calt, to be compensated for the pitiless 
peltings he was endure, leaned his head far 
over the fence and gnawed the bark from a young 
apple tree. 

A glance around sufficed for these observations, and 
they were just completed, when a great brindled dog 
placed himself, erect, in the open door, and barked at: 
me furiously. 

The noise brought two children to the door, anda 
woman, whom I at once recognized as my friend Mrs. 
Muggins. 

“Come in, little gal,” she exclaimed, “ you look 
like a drownded rat !* 

She turned me:around, viewing me from head to 
foot—dripping hair, muddy stockings, garments wring- 
ing wet—and the more she looked the more her sur- 
prise was manifest. 

“Now, get up the ladder with you, and let me take 
these things off beforé she gets her death of cold.” 
Martin, who was about half-way up the ladder, 
seemed at this point ‘overcome with admiration at 
the colloquial powers displayed by his wife, and the 
easy gracefulness with which she gave me entertain- 
ment, aud looking back, fondly said : 

“You are one of ’em:; some fellers has got a wife 
that has a tongue that's fast at one end, you'n is hung 
in the middle and runs at both ends!” 

The pleased tone,and ‘charmed look that accom- 
panied it, quite-took the edge off from any severity 
the speech might bave otherwise possessed; and 
Rachel, feéling complimented, replied, that if 'she 
knew -where to findw good’ kettle-maker, she would 
have enough brass taken out of her husband's face 
to make a forty or fifty gallon one, and then he would 
have enough left to-stare falks out of countenance. 

He bad disappeared in the little loft, but’ Rachel 
elevated her voice so that he might be benefitted as 
well as I, while she said she bad married him chiefly 
to get rid of him, fer there was no other way to 
do it. 

Such was the pleasant banter, as the parties seemed 
to regard it, that passed while I exchanged my wet 
garments for the dry go-to-meeting ones, rarely, if 
ever, used for thei? nominal purpose by Mra. Muggins: 

“How did you hapipen in granmam'’s woods, eny 
how ?” asked my hestess 
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with her at Mrs. Graham’s, and. ramble in the woods, 
where Rose, as I. apprehended, was lost. 

This childish fear of mine caused my friends great 
amusement; and Martin put his hat on the head of 
Spot, as some excuse for his laughter, and Rachel 
said she was giggling at the rain, hut she shortly 
corrected herself, and said it was at her own thoughts, 
and she iy wa thinking at all. m 

Aware, however, of my real anxiety, they subdued 
their mirth, and assured me there was no possibility 
of Rose being lost, and Mrs. Muggins diverted me by 
sgking if I didn’t think the old man Furniss and 
Mrs. Perrin would make a match. 

She believed it, she said, for she once heard Mrs 
Perrin say she was sorry for the old man, and we al! 
knew pity. was akin to love; and she descanted at 
length on the probabilities of their happiness, asse. 
verating over and over again, that, for her part, she 
would not lay a straw in their way. 

Some folks, she said, thought it was a dreadful 
thing for old folks to marry, but as far as she was 
concerned, she thought that when the children were 
all grown up, it wasn’t nobody's business. 

r.M s told me not.to fret whileI had a ruff 
over me, and said that as soon as the rain should stop 
falling in pitchforks, he would bridle his colt and 
take me home, upon which I grew more content, and 
became more interestedin my new acquaintances than 
I had previously been. 

It was twilight now, and Mrs. Mugging, having two 

babies on her knees, entertained me with a continuation 
of her accumulated gossip. 
“ Did you see anything of his reverence, Staff? I 
suppose he would like to have mesay doctor, but | 
won't ; well, I tell you, he is a proudy ; he used to be 
so dreadful high-tempered, that grandmam herself was 
afeard of him. I call Mrs. Grabam grandmam because, 
you see, she brought me "P. ‘Well, I don’t know as 
LT ought to say anything, but them that’s lived in 
places, finds out a heap of tines that them don’t know 
that hain’t lived in ah ow, & stranger wouldn't 
think, to see that she was the awfulest 
tyrant and scold that ever 


lived ; but, I tell you, you 
had better believe she is.” ; 

I would have been glad to go home, but they would 
not hear of it wntil I had partaken of their fare. A 
substantial. meal of bacon, eggs, milk, and tea, was 
spread before me, to which I should haye done more 
justice, perhaps, but for my uneasiness about Rose. 

I feared she was wandering about the woods, and 
felt that it was. wicked to eat or smile while her fate 
remained 


unsolved. 

I felt but little less wretched when, at last, Mr. 
Muggins took down the side-saddle from its peg, and 
said he would carry me to old Throck’s in the crack of 
@ cow’s thumb. 

The old donkey which I had seen Mrs. ,Muggins 
ride, and the colt that ate the apple-tree, were soon 
led. beside a stump, and, e ill-fitting clothes 
of Rachel, and with my own in a wet bundle on the 
saddle-horn, I rode away, Mrs. Muggins having in- 
vited me some fifty times to visit her again, and saying 
to Mr. Muggins she hoped that was the last she should 
ever see of him. 

‘“My wife,” said Martin, speaking very loud, so that 
she might hear him, “sours all the vinegar in the 
neighbourhood ;”‘and with these parting salutations 
the loving couple ted for an hour. 

A: woful picture [made as we rode into the broad 
light at the door of Uncle'Peter’s “ acqountered” as | 
was, and with my red eyes and anxious face. 

A merry laugh was the greeting in reserve for me 
Rose had been home for hours, her dress as neat and 
orderly as when we set out, and her face radiant with 
a beauty that [ had never seen in it before. 

Uncle Peter said 1 was very stupid to lose myself 
in an acre of woodland, and Aunt Sally kissed me, 
when he did not see it, and told me, in a w r, I 
had better go to bed; it would be best for » She 
thought it would be best for the good-nature of 
her husband; and I affected to ieve her, and 
obeyed. , 

‘+Mrs. Throckmorton,” I heard him say, as I left 
the room, ‘I wish you would, repeat my order to 
Westley.” 

“ What order, my dear? I didnot hear any.” 

“You astonish me, Mrs. Throckmorton; my order 
about the easy-chair.” 

“ Oh, I believe I did hear it,” ssid Aunt Sally ; “did 
you want it brought up, my love ?” 

Now, Uncle Peter bad no easy-ehair, nor, had he 
given Westley any orders ebont, one, and Aunt Sally 
knew it, nevertheless she believed she had heard such 
a direction; and I heard her feebly supporting her- 
self along the staircase, and keeping down her cough, 
as she went in search of the myth. : 

That was a lonesome night to me... Hours, it 
seemed, I lay, striving with my tears before Rose 
What could she be about? and why did she not 





I explained all: the visit to Sirs. Perrin, our parting 


come to tell me how she had got home, and what she 
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had thoughiabout me? At last she came, hamming 
to herself, ands tly not thinkin» af mestell. 

“Qh, Bose!” Lsaid, ‘‘Lowase: ates von were lost; 
you can’t think how Lhave suifayscs” 

“ Foolish child!” she said,“ why, I never hada fear 
abont you; look a: me. close, now,” and she stood ‘at 
the bed-side, ‘and be sure that I am Rose, and that I 
am not, lost.” f f 

She was merry, a8 she spoke, it seemed.to me 
mockingly, and I turned my face to wall. 
had never called me a foolish child before, and she 
had never s6emed #0 faraway from me. I could 
not yet believe she was Rose,)or that she was not 


lost. ’ . 

She.saw that I was pained, but without saying so, 
put her arms about me, and asked me to tell her a! 
my adventures, and where ) Thad found that queer old 
dress I ‘wote home. 

The words were well enough, but I eould not hel 
thinking d lost their common ype 4 
stifled my emotfon, ‘and related all that had 
me, she laughing all the time at my fears, and saying 
I was the sweetest and best dister in the world. 

. “Does she say 80,” I said myself, epee she 
really ‘thinks so, or is it that she would offer mo 
some atonement?” + “ 2. 

And yet I could accuse her of no des inatten- 


tion; Why, then, should TI feel thet there was any-. 


thing to atone? I could ‘not tell, but reason as I 
would, I felt that I was injured. , i 

She said never a word, when, I had copicladed my. 
—_ of the way she came home, or of any uneasiness. 
~ suffered on ‘gary 


ad accoun ; 
hed” mgaal aloha last, but awoke again 
and bo frightened; and still thinking her lost, and 


not even when I found her, in reaching about the bed, | to 


could Tbe quite sure it was she. I could notinterpret 
her; I only knew that I had never felt so alone; I 
only knew that even when my arms were about her 
she seemed lost. © ~ 


The moon looked through the broken clouds, now 
and then, and silently and fearfully I raised myself on 
about lest some strange person 
expected to see, or Why anyone should be 

there, I did not know. 

If the dog T was'awake, andif Aunt Sally 
coughed, ever so faintly, I heard ft. Rose, I thought, 
was much awake, too, though sho lay quite still, as if 
her thoughts were sweeter than mine. 

‘I was glad when ‘the morning came, but I could 
not rid myself ‘of the disagreeable impression the pre- 


vious day had left. 
you ate!” Rose said, when I 


“ What a foolish child 
told her of my emotion. 
“child” ‘again, and I counted how much 
I was younger than she; it was not two years, yet shoe 
seemed in the Inst day to have become 8 woman, while 


I was still a child. 

Two or three days after this we were sitting in the 
shadow of a tree, near the main road, Rose reading, 
and I fringing napkins for our aunt, when Doctor 
Graham, who was riding in bis handsome phaeton, ac- 


us. 
He had heard of my exposure to the rain; hoped I 


- badnot suffered ; and complimented me by saying the 


inquiry ‘was yo 

He smiled ly while he asked his questions, but 
the smiling seemed not‘for me. 

To Rose, be 
spoke to her, there was a deference in his manner, 
which outweighed « thousand pretty things, though 
he hadssid so many'to me. = - 

“ Andvso you didn't think my flowers worth coming 
for,” he remarked to her. 
me 1” she replied, ingenuously, “I forgot all about 
‘ } 

This--was not very flattering ; ‘yet so far was he 
from being offended that he gave her a look of the 
sweetest tenderness, and if he should ‘have the 
pleasure of bringing them. , 

Ob; no! Rose would net trouble him; she’ would 
g0 to Woodside another day. ' 

Doctor Graham-weeoften-in-the woods with his 
dogs; would she oblige him by saying when she might 
be expected ?- 


She was no authority for herself, just then : it might 
be that day—it might not be for a week. 

If ‘she found herself at leisure, his carriage waa 
quite at her “ahd he only r ay that it would 
Lot accommodate a person— to me. 

I was very gratefal, but had promietli Aunt Sally 
to fringe her napkins, and could not have gone, 
—_ ve been twice as pro ot é, ’ al 

stum! m this ex thongh I see not that 
I could ieesGine better. ma . 

Pell’ Unolo’ Peter,” said’ Roge, ‘thet be must 
pardor my running away; I ‘have an opportunity of 
bringing’ him, from Woodside, some of the fairest 
flowers. in the world.” 

And iw her simple dress, ungloved hands, and hood 


She | to the, house, 


of blue, she was sitting beside the proudest man in all 
that part of the country. j 

I remained in the shadow, at-my task, as long as 
T could. see the carriage, and the feeling that Kose 
was my fond sister no more, came to, me, if not so 
turbulently, at least aa\solemnly, as when I found 
myself alone in the woods, and heard the thunder 
muttering in the derkness. 

I could not bear to stay by myself, and returning 

repeated i) y to Uncle Peter. 

“Bless her, what s dear girl she is!” he replied, 
rubbing his hands, assared that she was gone 
especially for his pleasure, ' 

“Some has one way; and some another, of showing 
a good heart,” said Aunt Sally, meekly ; ‘‘ now Orpha 
stays at'home and me.” 

“ Poh !” said Unele Peter.. ) 

“Well, you know. if, I didn’t talk, he mappa gl 
anything, my .dunt,, deprecatingly, as 
though ‘she ro eth guilty of eaying a very foolish 


I bo head lower and lowen.oyer my fring- 
tng, tnt Desle Petar might nat sce how much I was 
affected by his words, and Aunt Sally, quietly leaving 
the room, beckoned me to follow. I might, she said, 
if I chose, go over to Mrs. Perrin’s, and carry her a 
ten-cako the had "tBek weds Om,,, and the - lady 
|. was, fo them ;.‘‘But 7°3,: jay anything,” she en- 
joie te anybody;” by ren 1 , that I 
must not tell Uncle Pster suat.1 had; Mrs. Per- 
rin the pas. , She, goou women, thought it would 
amuse me, feared to do good,except by stealth, 
lest it might her master. 

“Mrs. ” he 

‘* Yes, my, love!” she replied, in, her. most obedient 


ne. ' 
‘Just look.round. the house, a little, and see if I 
haven't dropped my handkerchief,” exclaimed the au- 
ive, man. 

“ Yes, ot , Tight away.” 

I dissuaded with » motion of my hand, and 
went down mysélf. I soarched diligently, but. no 
ief was to be found. She was waiting at 


the landing, and when I had communicated my want 
she descended herself, but in vain. Uncle 
1, the lost handkerchief in his hand; but 


of success, 
Peter, 


at once that it was in holiday 
wag “ dreadfully obleeged:for ¢ 
it came. all in good time ;. she 
old frien 


paid no compliments, but when he | had 


d help a little, and he -was ab-| 
gorvingty at that very moment m her cow for 
het as ch Mrs, Perrin was sure.was very good, of 
m. 


Leen the ae feat made hia ao 
s ly carrying the milk brimmip, he 
wo-begone look which I a noitaod at iret, seemed 
to haye been ypaettled in his face,and a smile was 
struggling for existence there, for the visitor was none 
other than Mr, whom I had last seen carrying 
Mrs. Perrin’s little fruit-basket. 

She introduced bim by sa 
“Annette Graham, and at @ very often; and 
when he was so near, she ‘tknow as it was any 
harm for him tocome over and seo her. But. some 
folks, she supposed,.could make a good deal of talk 
about it, if they chose. 

“ ny. Polly,” said Mr. Furniss, ‘let folks talk. if 
th : we are both of age, ain’twe?” 

. Perrin seemed not very well to like this allu- 
sion toage. “As ioe teins so terribly old, I have 
Sn hath er folke than either of ue begin life anew, 
aa it were.” 

- And as she said this slo suddenly disappeared. Mr, 
Furniss.thought she would, perhaps, be plised ae 
pra ark od her, which I thought e ingly 


me he was the father of 





very, plai 
saw tn the world 


tinguished ,nothing except the words Richaré 4 
Polly, which seemed to be in frequent use. 

When they came up, Mrs, Perrin told me her fiend 
(he was a very old friend, and came often to see her) 
had. been: so good as to examine some turnips which 
she had proposed putting out as seedlings. She had 
known Ansette Graham’s father for twenty years, and 
it was nothing uncommon for bim to de such litile 
favours for her. She was afraid it might have ap- 
peared a. good while to me that they remained away, 
though sie sapposed they had not really been more 
than three minutes. 

“There is # difference in the length of minutes, 
Polly,” said Mr. Furnies; ‘I have not seen them -o 
short as they have.been to-day, not since I v.e¢ icit 
alone.” 

“Too much of one thing is good for *:ot'.ung,” re- 
plied Mrs. Perfii, “aid “you and me havy both been 
alone more than has done any good.” 

Mr. Furniss looked at Mrs. Perria as if she had said 


| a very wise thing, and the longer he looked, the more 


his ‘admiration seemed to grow. At last he said, 
“Why, Polly, you don’t seem to me te have grown a 
day older these twébty years.” 

* Ob, yes, I have, though I’m just as smart to work 
and everything; but you, Richard, look young enough 
to ga to see the girls.” 

“Why, Polly Pérrin!” replied Mr. Farniss, evi- 
dently a aT “T know Llook older than you, 
thougb. I believe I have opt my years pretty well. I 
will leave it to this little fs here, now ;” and he placed 
his chair close to “Polly’s” and his face so against 
hers, that I wondered she didn’t remove a little. I 
had never béeh arbiter in so important a case, and in 
my distrust of myself, referred them to the looking - 
glass, to which, with their faces in the same close re- 

tion, they resorted. . 

“Mercy, Richard!” ‘exclaimed Mrs. Perria, “ you 
seem to have the feelings of a young’man, at any rate ; 
if I had thought of such a thing, I wouldn’t have 
come to the looking-glass with you,” and she returned 
to the: porch im a flurry, and held up one hand in 
+ eat sopra manner, a3 if saying, “Now, Richard 

arniss, repeat that, or even come one inch nearer, if 
you dare.” Nobody likes that “if-you-dare” insinua- 
tion, and Mr. Furniss was no exception, and at once 
braved the prohibition by sidling up to the widow, 
and remarking, as he exhibited*some sprouts with 
which he had been dallying, “ They are pretty, ain't 
they, Polly : almost, like artificial flowers?” 

Se had evidently never thought them so curious 
aiid pretty till then. 

” They would do to trim your cap, wouldn't they ?’ 
and he fwined the pale and deficate sprouts among 


the black ribbon. 


“Oh, you make me lodk like a bride!” 

“ And if you ‘were to look like one,” replied Richard 
Furniss, “ you would only look like what you might 
be, if you were a mind to.” 

Mrs. Perrin didn’t suppose there was man in the 
world that would have ‘her. 

“Why, Polly, you don’t say what you think ;” and 
the look of real admiration which he bestowed said 
that he did not suppose thers was a man 
so great ‘@ foo) as not te marry her if he 
had an opportunity. 

Mrs. Perrin received from his eyes some such mean- 
ing as this, I think, for sho hastened to ask me if Rose 
‘were well, and why she had not come with mo. I 
explained that she had gone to Woodside. 

“ Woodside! how did she happen to go there?” 

What would beimpertinence in some persons, was 

the manifestation of kindly interest in her; so I 
neil the whole mutter, 

*Yes, yes; you will lose Rose—the young doctor 
will carry her off—how will you like him for a brother, 
do you think?” she continued. . 

he mist cleared away ; 1 undorstood now why 
Rose had seemed so far from me ; there was something 
she had not confided to me; she had gone inte a new 
world ; she was, indeed, lost. 

I felt wronged and grieved, yet did not blame her. 
I, too, could have loved him, but with my life’s de- 
votion I could not have purchased that which her 
carelessness had secured--which she claimed as her 
right, or stooped to receive. 

was young, snd had always been a child till my 
mother died ; when I left the homestead I seamed 
to have'left my childhood’ behind me, and when | 
say Stafford Graham my heart had stirred aa it never 
did‘ before. - 

I had tonged to please him, even to be noticed by 
him ; and though Fcould not, at the time, define my 
own feelings, nor suspect, as I sat on the rustic porch 
with Mrs, Perrin and ber friend,, why the sky looked 
so. black, ana why the world seemed so wide and 
dreary, 1 understood it.all now. 

I tried, taidivert. my thoughts from mypelf, by re- 
calling what. Rachel -had said of the “ mateh” Mrs. 
Perrin. woulda probably make. 





I heard them cliattering like two imagpies, bat’ dis- 


I tried to. n to the conversation of the ancient 
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beau and the awakener of his memories and emotion, 
as they recalled how such an one had gone to ‘school 
with thew ; how he or she had lived his or her life, and 
was dead long ago. 

Most oftheir mates were gone, they said : they had 
grown old faster than they: and while'they did not 
seem to think the cutting off of their own friends un- 
timely, they regarded themselves as only in the middie 
of the race. 

I have thought often that it is one of the most béau- 
tifal provisions of God, that to ourselves and to those 
we love, we never grow old. 

The aged man of the boys that are ‘old men, 
and the husband sées in the wrinkled face of the wife 
the beauty of the girl of long ago. 

(To be continued.) 
——_—__ 
BOOK-MAKING IN THE SEVENTH OENTURY: 


Tr would seem that. there were certain persons in 
the several monasteries who were generally employed 
as scribes. But it was not till two ages later that we 
find undoubted traces of regular book manufactories 
in connection with the monasteries, Each consider- 
able monastery, after the Norman invasion, had a 
Scriptorium attached to it, which was frequently 
separately endowed, to enable those employed to pro- 
cute parchment, paints, and the necessary imple- 
ments for binding. 

That at Bury Bt Edmuad’s was endowed with two 
mills. The, tithes of a rectory were appropriated to 
the convent of St. Swithin, Winchester, in 1117, In 
1060 the churches were given to the monks of Ely, 
ad libros faciendos. Croyland was ® great place for 


copying. 

Pie Soriptorium of St. Albans was founded in 1080, 
Charlemagne gave tothe monksof Swithin an unlimited 
right of hunting, that they might be supplied, from 
the skins of the deer they slew, with gloves, girdles, 
and bindings-for their books. , 

And now, let us suppose a work put in hands to be 
copied. Say ten copies are to be made. The work 
was carefully unbound, and a sheet delivered to each 
of the ecribes. They made the required number of 
copies on that sheet, and then received another, and 
so on until the work was finished. As soon as the 
writer had copied a sheet, he, handed it over to the 
illuminators, who put in the initial letters, or any 
other ornaments the book might seem to require. 

When finished, the binders began upon the sheets; 
and thus the work went merrily on, and new books 
were thas circulated all over Western Christendom in 
an incredibly short time, considering the means em- 
ployed. Sometimes we meet with men who were 
regular bools-lovers—who delighted in the work of 
copying and illuminating, asso many amengst us do 
now. 

Thus Henry, a monk of tae Benedictine Abbey of 
Hyde, in 1178, copied Terence, Bosthius, Suetonius, 
aad Claudian. He formed them into one volume, 
illuminating the initials, and making even the brasses 
of the binding with his own hands. Benedict, Abbot 
of Peterborough, about the same. time, ibed 
Seneca’s Tragedies and Epistles, Terence, Martial, 
the ‘‘ Gest Alexandri,” and many scholastic and theo- 
logical treatises, with his own hand, evidently from 
love of the work. 

But let us see if we cannot find traces of the regults 
of the labour of the monks. A great fire oceurred in 
Oroylaad, in 1091, when 700 volumes were coasumed. | 
Of these, 300 are called volumina originalia, the other 
400, niinora volumina—whether as to their gize or 
contents does not appear. At Glastonbury, in 1248— 
and it was the richest monastery in England—there 
were only 400 volumes; at Peterborough there were 
1,700 MSS. at the time of the Disaolutiop. 

The University Library.at Oxford, prior to 1300, 
consisted of a few works chained in the choir of St. 
Mary's Church, and a few tracts kept in chests. The 
library, in fact, might be said to be non-existent until 
Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester, 1440, bestowed upon 
it 600 volumes. One of the greatest book-collectors 
of the middle ages was, Richard De, Bary, Bishop of 
Durbam from 1333-45. His book called. ‘‘ Philobib- 
lion” was well known. It is among the earliest of 
bibliomaniacal works, and shows how. strongly he 
was bitten with that most reasonable of all hobbies. 
He had been tutor to Edward III. The king was 
much attached to him, and, there is little doubt, ac- 
quired from him much of the ability which. dis- 
tinguished him among contemporary monarchs. 


Femace Trapise mv Swepen.—In 1846 the fol- 
lowing regulations were passed, viz.: that a widow, 
a wife separated from her husband, or a spinster, 
having Swedish citizenshi the right, whe- 
ther in town or country, of selling articles made iu her 
own oe and assisted by eymen, spprea- 
tices, and other workinen ; or of ‘carrying on the 
business of baker butcher or brewer, on condition of 


.and the additional’ fact, that ‘what has 


her having partaken of the Holy Communion; of her 
being of age, being a woman of good: character, and 
able to read, to write lexibly, and to work the simple 
rules of arithmetic. Unmarried women also, having 
attained thesge of twenty-five, may éell any! articles 
of their own making, and this privilege is granted even 
to those who asreunderage, provided that sufficient 
reason can be given. Moreover, married women of 
good ‘character,( who can — cértificates of a 
sufficient knowledge of the Christian faith, may freely 
carry on the trades of milliner, ‘dealer in old clothes, 
market-weman, tobacconist, and seller of pins and 
small-wares, the same privilege extending also to un- 
married women,* provided they are of~age. Farther, 
permission was granted in 1859 to married women 
not only to carry on retail'trades in’ town ‘an@ inthe 
market-plaees of the kingdom, but also to. open shops 


} in the country ; ‘the same extending also to unmarried 


women, if of age. The law was altered a few! years 
ago, and womenare now of age; and able to enter on 


years old ; and the means of livelihood 
are becoming extended.— Twelve Months 
Bremer, in Sweden. . 
SE 
THE PHENOMENA OF VOLOANOES. 


Unpsr acertain part of the earth's surface, and 
within certain ‘limits of time and space, not large com- 
pared with the earth and its history, the access of 
sea-water to cavities existing at a moderate depth 
beneath the surface of the earth, produces: sive 
movements or earthquakés, elevations-of certain tracts, 
and the ordinary ena of volcanoes. 

These are uced; in all probability, by very 
simple means, although the results seem very ‘tom- 
plicated. They may have nothitig’to do with any 
greater depth than a few score of miles beneath the 
level of the sea, and they may or may not have re- 
ference to the original org of the earth asa 
habitation fit for organized gs. But being now a 
part of the earth’s constitution, they may be studied 
with great advantage as an important chapter of its 

, for they sppear to be‘ the chief ptoximate 
causes of' these great physical features of our globe, 
on which allthe phenomena of organization depend. 

\ Viewed in this *light,‘the accoutit ‘of -volcanio’ 
eruption, ‘even though’ not one of the first magnitude, 
may — value, and the more so since there 
cannot be a doubt that much remains to be learnt by 
the chemist concerning the actual succession’ of events 
on such an occasion. " ‘ ; 

The mere fact that sulphur is not always, perhaps 
is rarely, a common product, is‘ One of great interest ; 

certainly been 
very often taken for ‘sulphur is a salt of iron, and a 

proof that the eruption is to die out, is 

equally important. 

The great volume of cloud commonly issuing from 

& volcanic vent Meee Rowen of eighty or nizety 

per cent. of steam; and thesmall proportion of muriatic 

acid, carbonic acid, and’ nitrogen sufficient to render 

the steam noxfous has been too little attended to. 

Craters in eruption: and immediately afterwards, are 

by no meshes ys 80 easy of access as in the case 

beforé us. Rien 

The condition of the lavas erupted last year from 

Etna is very interesting. Among the specimens pro- 

cured within the’ first six months from the first out- 


They include the most scoriacedus and most compact, 
the most and the least crystalline, the most felspatic 
and the most basaltic; some are intensely black, some 
of the most delicate ‘grey. 

The successive flows are stratified, and exhibit lines 
of vesicular and tufacedus composition between the 
strata. The eruption, in fact, included all the 
esgic phenomena, and ‘was not wanting in any of 
the inciden 

events 


to therm 
Fredrika 


tal horrors which are too apt to mark such 


Some time after the original fissure was filled up with 
the cooling lava, and the flow had stopped, a sudden 
and terrible earthquake took place in the immediate 
vicinity, by which a large proportion of the inhabi- 
tants of a village were destroyed. A yawning chasm 
opened beneath the and the ble people 
—— absolutely engilpied as this chasm partly 
3 } 


Some estimates were taken of the flow of the lava at 
the commencement of the eruption, which may be in- 
teresting and useful for future comparison. At 200 
metres from the fissuré from which the lava issued, 
its mean velocity was estimated at 10 metres per 
minute. This was shortly after the commencement 
of the eruption, and at this time it was calculated that 
between 5,000 and 6,000 cubic metres (say 12,000 to 
15,000 tons) were poured out per minute. 

At this rate nearly eight millions of cubic metres per 
day would have issued, but the number of points of 
issue increased, and :t was eatimated that by the 4th 


business for themselves, when they are twenty-one} 








ot February (six days after the eruption commenced), 


more than 112 millions of cubic ‘metres had be, 
poured out (about 300,000,000 tons): 

The lava descended along the slope of the mount,j, 
for six and a half miles with unusual rapidity, aVerag. 
ing ohéand'a! balPinile per day, but its course was fo; 
tunately checked ‘at # very early date, and befo;, 

hing any of the’ villages on the mountain gids 
had finished its work. It remains now visible a , 
greafdistancs, and marking the event of which it j, 
the most permanent result.—Jntellectial Observer. 





COAL IN CHINA 


Extensive mines of coal exist in the mountains t) 
the north-weat of Pekin. It costs about 16s. per to 
at the pit’s mouth, and more than double this amou 
perton is paid for transport tothe coast; but the 
mines are worked in the rudest way, and the little oo, 
that findg its way from the western ranges to Tien. 
tsin is conveyed on mules or camels from th 
mountains to Tung-chow, or'the Peiho, and thence 
down ‘the river in boats to this port. 

From the mines in the northern range there is water 
communication of an ‘indifferent character to Ticn- 
tein, but the quality of thiscoal is much inferior to tha: 
Thich seen from _the reern mountains. Here, 

wever, ig a source of wealth, only waiting th, 
Application of pevipesn skill and. capital oe 
those ‘who undertake its development. 

There are three descriptior "at nitive coal to be 
purchased in'Hankow. One known in Chinese as dry 
coal is retailed at about 600 cash per picul; and thi 
known as ppg hr gh | ed at about 750 cash per 
picul; and « third, which is called white coal, cosis 
about $00 cash per picul.. The dry. coal is a sort oi 
coke, and is admirably adapted for all household pur- 
poses. The smoke and white coal are well jsuited for 
and employed by steamers. 

Hankow is furnished with coal by the Hunan coul- 
fields, the position of which. can be determined by s 
g at any ordinary map. . 

wing from its source the river (the Hsiang 
Kiang) which rising in the Hsiao Ling, mountains, 
flows northwardsuntil it reaches the. Tung-‘Ding lake, 
the district city of Kyang will be found situated s 
short distence above the. point, where the north-east 
corner of Kiangéi cutginto Hunan, Here, are the mine 
which supply the yen-mei, or smoke coal; 

Proc north we reach the great mart of Heian 
Tan, situated at the junction of two branch streams 
with the Hsiang-Kiang. The more westerly of thes 

reams 1 oe marked on the map as the 
district city of -Syang, and it, is in this neigh- 
bourhood that the ku-mei, or dry coal, is, produced. 

_ Farther north, two larger tributaries,also from the 
west, swell the volume of the main river; thirty mile 
above this embouchure they unite, and at the point of 
panes» 1a the essere, Mh F yang, close to which are 

C) which. i-mei, or, white coal, s 
description of pat! nae Thy ys ' 

On the Yang-tze Capt. Blakiston ssw no coal until 
he was forty miles beyond Ohang-Fu, that is to say, 
over four hundred and forty miles above Hunkow. 

According to the Chinese the coal ip Sze- 
chuen and western part of Hu Pei is inferior to 
that which comes from Hunan, a, statement. which 
would seem to be confirmed by the fact.of Captain 
pamypeet Prod - aM t, om 100. miles above 

@ outlet o ung-Ti junks laden with 
Hunan.coal bound ht gg 

an Ey opinion ;that coal should be much nearer 
to Hankow; and during the two years two foreign 
firms—one British and one ican—have, with the 
greatest perseverance, been endeavouring to trace its 
existence in the Chingkow hills, ten miles above Has- 
kow. The British firm has recently desisted, but the 
American firm still continues its researches. 

Many of the hills between Kin-kiang and Hankow 
present; every appearance, of being rich in immense 
treasures, more especially that fine range which ter- 
minates eighty-five. miles below Hankow.—Journal 
of the Society of Arts. .; 


THE gross area of the carriage ways in tho City is 
390,260 square yards, that of the footways: 309,018 
square yards; the total area of public way is, there- 
fore, 699,278 square yards, constijuting nearly one- 
fourth of the entire area of the City. 

Justice. av LAst.—In the year 1216, a Jew named 
Abraham, residing at Bristol, refusing te comply with 
King John’s unjust extortions, was sentenced to have 
a tooth drawn every morning till he paid the eum de- 
manded. After having eight teeth drawn, he reluc- 
tantly complied with the King’s demands. In the 
zee 1866, a Jew named Abraham has’ been elected 

ayor of Bristol, so that we can bea little:proud of 
doing justice at last; nay; we go farther, for thou- 
sands are now very happy to submit themselves to the 
experienced hands and talent of the other persuasion, 
and let them draw the Christians’ teeth. 
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{THE WITCHES’ CALDRON, AT THE GEYSER SPRINGS IN CALIFORNIA.} 


THE WITCHES' 


Tae day will come, doubtless, when a summer trip 
will be made to the wonderful scenery and attractions 
of California. The Geysers in the immediate vicinity 
of San Francisco Bay ‘will never cease to be an attrac- 
tion. These Geysers are on the side of a mountain 
known as Sulphur or Geyser Peak. An hotel affords 
the traveller every comfort, and enebles him to study 
the curious voleanic region in which he finds himself. 


CALDRON. 


The view of the Geysers, from the hotel, isa very | E 


striking oné, more especially in the morning, when 
the steam can be plainly seen issuing from earth 
in a hundred different places; the numerous columns 
uniting at some distance above the earth, and forming 
an immense cloud, which overhangs the whole canon. 

As the sun advances above the hills, this cloud is 

y “eaten-up,” and the different’ columns of 
steam, with the ¢ m Of those from the Steam- 
boat Geyser, the Witches’ Caldron, and a féw others, 
become invisible, being evaporated as fast #s they 
issue from the ground. 

The unearthly-looking canon, in which most of the 
springs are situated; makes up into the mountains 
directly from the’ river. A small stream of water, 
which rises at the head of the canon, flows through its 
whole len The stream is pure and cold at its 
source, but gradually becomes heated, and its purity 
sadly sullied, as it receives the waters of the nume- 
tous springs along its banks. 

Hot springs’ and cold springs; white, red, and 
black sulphur springs; iron, soda, and boiling alum 
springs, 993 medicated waters into the little 
stream, until its once pure and limpid water—like a 
human patient made sick by over-doctoring —becomes 
pale, and has a wheyish, sickly, unnatural look, as it 
feverishly tosses and tumbles over its rocky bed. 





As we proceeded up the canon'the springs became 
more numerous: They were bubbling and boiling in 
every direction. We hardly dared to niove for fear 
of putting our feet into a spring of ‘boiling alum, or 
red sulphur. The water of the stream, too,’was now 
boiling hot, and the rocks, and the crumbling, porous 
earth, were nearly as hot asthe water. We took 
good care to literally “follow in the footsteps of 
our illustrious predecessor,” as he hopped about from 
boulder to boulder, or rambled along in (as we 
thought) dangerous proximity to the boiling waters. 
very moment he would pick up a handful of mag- 
nesia, or’ alum, or sulphur, or tartaric acid, or Ep- 
som ‘salts, or’ some such stuff,’ plenty of which 
encrusted all the rock and earth in the vicinity, and 
invite us to taste them. From ‘frequent nibblings 
at the different deposits, our mouthe became s0 
puckered up, that all taste was lost for anything else. 

In addition to these strange and unnatural sights, 
the ear was saluted by a great variety of startling 
sounds. Every spring had a voice. Some hissed and 
sputtered like water poured upon red-hot iron ; others 
reminded one of the singing of a tea-kettle or the 
purring of 4 cat; and others seethed and bubbled like 
somany caldréns'of boiling oil. One sounded pre- 
cisely like the machinery of a grist mill in motion (it 
ig called “‘ The Devil's Grist Mill”), and another like 
the propeller of a steamer. 

Bat the most startling of all the various sounds was 
a continuous, subterranean roar, similar to that which 
precedes an earthquake. 

We niust confess, fhat, when in the midst of all 
these horrible sights and sounds, we felt very much 


like suggesting to our guide ‘the propriety of return-’ 


ing, but a fresh handful of Epsom salts and alam, 
mixed, stopped our mouths, and by the time we had 
ceased ‘sputtering over the disagreeable compound, the 
“ Witches’ Oaldron”’ was reached. “This i# a horrible 





place. ‘‘Mind how you step here,” said he, as we ap- 
proached it. 

The caldron is a hole, sunk like a well in the preci- 
pitous side of the mountain, and is of unknown depth. 
It is filled to the brim with something that looks very 
much like burnt cork and water (we believe the prin- 
cipal ingredient is black sulphur). This liquid black 
is ic constant motion, bubbling and surging from 
sid:. ‘o side, and throwing up its boiling spray to the 
height of three or four feet. Its vapour deposits s 
black sediment on all the rocks in its vicinity. 

There are a great many springs—some two hun- 
dred in number—of every gradation of temperature, 
from boiling hot to icy cold, and impregnated with all 
sorts of mineral and chemical compounds); frequently 
the two extremes of heat and cold are found within 
few inches.of each other. But as all the other springs 
present nearly the same characteristics as mest oi 
those already. referred to, it would be but a tedious 
repetition to attempt to describe more, They are all 
wond ‘ful. The ordinary observer can only look at 
them, and wonder that such things exist; but to the 
scientific man, one capable of divining the mystemious 
cause of their action, the study of them must be « 
delight. 


A LECTURE ON LIGHT BY PROFESSOR 
DOREMUS. 


AFTER speaking of the natural light of the sun, the 
modes of producing artificial lights were discussed at 
length. All these are various plans of heating some 
solid body to a very high temperature. Gasus, how- 
ever highly heated, emit very little light. When any 
substance is burned, if the product-is wholly and im- 
mediately gaseous, little light is produced, while if 
the product of combustion ‘is solid, the burning is ac- 
companied by a great production of light. To illus 
trate this, some sulphur was:burned in a jar of pure 
oxygen gas; the product of combustion in this case 
is a gas-sulphurous acid—and the flame was very 
dull. A coil of iron wire was then heated at the end 
and plunged into # jar of oxygen, when it burned 
with scintillations so brilliant that they were painful 
to the eyes. The lecturer explained that the product 
of combustion was a.solid—the oxide of iron—and he 
called attention’ to the fact that the jar was reddened 
by the fumes. The bottom of the jar contained s bed 
of sand, covered by water to a depth of five or six 
inches, and as the white-hot pelléts of ‘the oxide of 
iron dropped ‘into the water they contitited red-hot 
until they reached the bottom. ‘In explanation, it was 
stated that each pellet on entering the water)\imme- 
diately became surrounded by an atmosphere of 
ryerr which preserved it from contact with the 
liquid. 

Ovr Common Licatsi—aAll our light in ordinary 
use comes from ‘intensely heated carbon—genera)ly by 
burning carbon in connection with hydrogen. Lilu- 
minated gas is‘carburetted hydrogen, and the products 
of ite combustion ard’ steam and carbonio acid. As 
both of these are gases, how is it that great light is 
producedlight beimg emitted in any considerable 
quantity only from solids? We may burn gas so 
that the flame will be very dull; it is necessary only 
to mingle it, before burning, thoroughly Mie air, 80 
that combustion will take place throughout the 
volume. When it is burned from.ajet in the usual 
way, the combustion goes on only on the outside of 
the issuing stream, and the hydrogen is burned first, 
thus ‘decompesing the gas, and leaving the carbon 
momentarily in the solid state. This solid carbon is 
highly heated by the flame, and from it, while in thie 
condition, is emitted nearly all the light of the jet. 
So soon as the hot carbon passes outward from the 
bod of the flame and comes in contact with the air, it 
also is burned, combining with the oxygen of the 
atmosphere to form carbonic acid. 

THe CAtcrum Licnt.—When hydrogen and oxy- 
gen gases are burned together, though the heat is the 
most intense of any that man can produce, with the 
single exception of the electric current, the product of 
the combustion being water, in the gaseous form of 
steam, the light emitted is very feeble, but if into the 
flame we introduce any solid which will remain solid 
at the intense heat of the flame, it glows with a daz- 
zling ‘light. Nearly all said substances are either 
fused or evaporated by the oxy-“hydrogen flame, but 
there are a few that will resist even its intense heat, 
and thé most convenient of these is lime. As lime is 
the oxide of the metal, calcfum, the light thus pro- 
duced is called’ the calcium light: 

Tue Exvecrric Licur.—If a piece of zinc and a 
piece of platinum be partially immersed in a vessel of 
dilute’sulphuric acid, and their onter ends be connected 
by a metallic rod or other conductor of electricity, the 
zinc ig gradually oxidized, and at the same time a cur- 
rént of electricity starts from the zinc plate, passes 
through the fluid to the copper, and thence flows 
atound’throvgh ‘the metallic rod ‘tothe zinc again 
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This was @iscovered by Dr. Volta, .an Italian physi- 
cist, and is therefore called a voltaic circle: If'the 
metallic rod be of sufficient size to freély conduct all 
the electricity generated, no heat or light is emitted ; 
but if in one portion the rod be bo’ small that 
the whole current cannot pass, then this smal portion 
is heated, and if it be made sufficiently hot, light is 
produced. If the heated rod be of a metal which at a 
high temperatore has a strong affinity for oxygen, it 
will, of course, be rapidly consumed, but a platinum 
wire may thus be kept glowing for many hours. Upon 
the front of the stage was an apparatus having a 
point of carben connected with one pole of apowerful 
voltaic battery, while with thé opposite pole was con- 
nected a wheel with radiating spokes, the several 
spokes being armed with different kinds of’ inetal. 
This wheel was turned so as to bring the 6opper spoke 
in connection with the carbon poiut, and was then 
slightly withdrawn, so as to make a short break in the 
cireuit bétween the carbon and copper. Both were 
quickly heated te a high temperature; and the copper 
was burned with a dazzling green flame. [ron, zinc 
and other metals were consumed in the same way. 
Finally, the spoke of the wheel bearing a carbon point 
was turned in contact with its fellow carbon of the 
ypposite pole, and then slightly withdrawn, when the 
space between the two was instantly spanned by the 
arch of the electric light; before ‘the unequalled bril- 
liancy of its glow the gas jets of the Academy became 
f a yellow, sickly hue, and-the two calcium lights 
‘ paled their ineffectual fires.” 

fur Exccrrio Lient unpEeR Warsr.—To show 
that the light was produced, not by the combustion of 
the carbon, but by its being intensely heated, the light 
was exhibited in @ vagnuum. The points, were 6o ar- 
ranged that they could be covered by a bell glass, the 
air was then exhausted by an air pump, and when the 
connection was made, the same brilliant effects fol- 
lowed. 

A Moxnoonromatic Liena--The large, shallow, 
leaden tank in front of the stage had. been covered to 
the depth of aninch with salt—the chloride of sodium. 
This was'now sprinkled with about two gallons of 
alcohol from.a watering pot, and the alcohol was set oni 
fire. The colourless p Lae af the alcohol received a 
single yellow hue from the sodium of the salt.. Tbe 
gas. lights had been. previonsly turned dewn, anflas 
the yellow.ray of the galted fame fell upon the face of 
the lecturer, his countenance ceased to send forth the 
colours of life, and became of a cadaverous aspect ; the 
same strange change came also upon the looks of the 
audience, and the great Academy seemed to be filled 
with, the faces of the dead. 

Tue Maoyestum Licur.-~While the lights, were 
still turned down, a coil of magnesium wire was 
lighted. As the pura, white light.of this flame is made 
up of all the blended rays of the sunbeam, when it fell 
upon the faces of the. people, their ghastly hue) was 
chasgea, as by a miracle, for the glow of life end 
health. 

ALL LIGHT ORIGINALLY FROM THE SuN,~—In con- 

Insion, the lecturer reminded his audience that as our 
ordinary lights are obtained..by burning carbon, and 
as this carbon has been ‘separated in the leaves. of 
vegetables from the redundant carbonic acid of the 
atmosphere by the decomposing force of the sunbeam, 
it is the statement of a fact to say that all our light 
comes originally from the sun, 








In the course of a discussion in the Senate the 
ther day, a singular incident was stated:—“ King 
Charles VII. ef France, some centuries ago, being 
iesirous of reeompensing some Seotchmen who had 
fought for him, gave them extensive lands at Saint 
Martin d’Anuxigny, department of the Oher.in the 
entre of France. The descendants of those Scotch- 

men still exist there. They have not, it is true, re- 
tained the language of their ancestors, but they have 
preserved their customs and their industries,” proving 
to Mr. Gladstone that the right kind of man must 
flourish, despite a lack of coal. 

INSALUBRITY OF Marsuy Lanps.—It has been as- 
certained that endemic, imtermittent, and remittent 
fevers are due to the presence of the sporules of a.cryp- 
togamous plant, which may be detected, by means of 
the microscope, in the salivary secretions, &c., of per- 
sons suffering under remittent fevers, and indeed of all 
whoare expesed in the morning, evening, or night to 
marshy exhalations. That these sporules are really 
the cause of the diseases peculiarto marshy places was 
proved by a very conclusive: experiment... Six small 
casks, containing earth, taken from the surface of a 
humid meadow, were brought to an extremely health- 
ful locality, 100 yards above the level.of the sea, and 
some miles from the marshy district; and, having 
been opened, were placed in a window of the bed- 
ehamber occupied by two young persons. Plates of 
glass, whieh had been placed over the casks during the 
night of the fourth day, were found to have their 
interior suriace covered with the sporules; and many 


others of the same kind were observed adhering to a 
plate which was suspended witbirthe room, and had 
been moistened with a concentrated solution of chlo- 
tide of calcium. From the second day, one of the 
young persons had an attack of intermittent fever, and 
the p tse from the fourteenth day ; and both of them 
had three successive attacks ofa tertian type. Such 
fevers were previously unknown in the place. 








THE HEIR OB ST. CLARE. 





OHAPTEBR I. 


Tae morning was just bursting into beauty—that 
peaceful, golden beauty which so often lights up the 


heavy dews which the primrose had 
or which jewelled the ~~ of hawthorn, 
in rustling showers as skimmed 
them, or disappeared in a cloud of fragrance | 
the soft beams which shot deep into the d 

The scene was one of lov 
the eye of the behdlder 
in Lmarrvtg het ce hn 

To the left the road; ueus fess | 
skirted by a forest of beech andelaig, whe and 
picturesque branches shot bi “tute the azure 
heavens; and from amid. bor ong. 
silvery notes of the lianet-amdthe thre 

The most ania eons ot 
the guatled tat i limbs, alti 
was early summer; 
like a carpet, whereh 
gave to the 

To the ri 











land, were 4 


distance rose i ; ; 
Malvern. AER hie 
thé seene we tikve “endeavoured to 
traveller 


Such was* 
describe, when & surmounted a 


small rising ground, to 


around hin? »». 


bespoke a noble soul, and 
termination were mingled 
added to a figure whose p 
strength and elegance, compl t 
our traveller. ; 1 white 

“Dear, dear home!” he exclaimed, as he cast ‘his 
eye down the valley before him, “sweet are these, 
thy beautiful environs, and dearer still the glance of a 
mother’s eye, which waits, I féel, to "bléss me; and 
my poor Elia! hew have you snffered, these weary 
months, in thinking, perebance, that « brother's form 
was bleaching on the plains of India ?” 

So saying, he’ qui his pace as he prepared ‘to 
descend dhe valley. 





We must now introduce the reader to another 
scene. 

Half hidden from the high road by the intervening 
boughs of the wood, amid which it seemed to nestle 
like the habitation; of a wild bird, stood an old, and 
what at that time was termed a half-timbered cottage. 
Not the neat white cottage with trellised wicket and 
spreading honeysuckle, but dark with the damps of 

ars, 

Its low, mossy, leaves droeped well-nigh to the 
ground, adding to its picturesque and grotesque apx 
pearance. 

An oval window of stained glass, such as was com- 
mon in the middle. of the last century, gave a sort of 
religious air to. the little domicile, which, in fact, had 
once pertained tos monastery. ‘ 

Thegarden, though evidently kept with some cara, 
yet indicated, by the many wild flowers which had 
been transplanted to its shelter, the poverty as well 
as the taste of its occupants. 

A. rose tree. graced the small porch; and on 
the plat of greensward’‘ before it. was placed.an old. 
fashioned settle, indicating that the homestead was 
the abode of some invalid.. 

Within, the accommodations were of the sinulens 
order,.relieved only by the.,perfect neatness which 
pervaded the smali apartment. 

A table, on which lay an open Bible, and bymn- 
book, was adorned bya vase, containing a few buds 
and wild flowers; a few chairs of ebony, carved after 
an antique fashion, together with two or three shelves, 








on which rested a small end choice collection of the 


clouds of England with a soft glory; amd the}. 
drank all 


| gentle, langus: earvessiva of which 
and feeling heart, were hung with tears as she gazed 


British classics ; a musical instrument in one corner 
intimated the refinement of a cultivated mind, while 
a quantity of needlework scattered through the 
apartment bespoke the presence of a female. 

In an inner apartment, or rather a light closet, the 
light excluded by heavy curtains, lay the form of a 


lady. ; 

Her aged, though still handsome features, pale as 
the pillow which supported her, wore that serene ex- 
pression which lights up with its glory, peaceful and 


‘Abana er bent a beautiful girl of, perhaps, seven- 
teen summers ; the rich, dark masses of her soft hair 
relieving a countenance whose ect features were 
enhanced, ratherthan marred, by the expression of 
grief which they were. 

The long fringes -viich dromped over her eyes, ~ 
tender 


Sorrow!:, ‘~ :nto the face of her companion. 
Her dress was that of # peasant, of the simplest 


| féem and texture, its only ofnament consisting of « 
: gold locket; yet its 


and heavy material 




































uncommon beauty, even 


: . me * at ‘ es , 
Mrs. Maitland, in iy ie, hed syed anti yoéner 
widely different from,those by wh she was now 

| surrounded, DP Nn hs : 









y disguise the exq pmoulding of 1.4 deli- 
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fou still there, learn- 
pad ive faith 2” 
ould I mourn,” 
pliable as thine 
m of obedience ?” 






tise 


od child, 


at 


fanr wishes——” 
weet her mother as she 
niseounthy—to heaven—to 
uRStE Bob!e boyhood,” 
. i fae . of) 
ee rt 


pa Ay 
ao 
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se 
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early life she seldont Wpoke ; “wind! when; for 
“Fecalled the past, thie-changing 

; and the tear'which only then 
of her clear, wild éye, told the 
past. 8 she asked 
strength of her own mighty 


brothér ‘had been brought in infaney 
in which ste now resided, by the lady 
ily not their mother. 

period when women are commonly 
which sorrow, rather than 





svated high moral truth, and illuminated 
by piety; and from the resources of a well-cultivated 
intellect she had been enabled to form the minds of 
the young people comniitted to her harge. 

Apart from the world, with their gentle suordien, 
had they been trained in the Ways of Virtaé and self- 
denial; and while the youthful Arthur, in the buoy- 
ancy of spirit: common to the young, at times felt the 
loneliness of his situation oppress him, that. very de- 
pression imparted that deep undertone of . feeling 
which, is. the germ.of much that is excellent in 
Pele waumtakqon.toe ionship’ of th 

m compan ‘of those 
with whom she had few feelings in sympathy, grew 
like the unseen lily—medest and beautiful in the re- 
treat of.her humble home; and, while a gentle smile 
ever rested on her fine features, yet in ber dark eyes 
was half hidden a look of melancholy... 

For many years a slepder income had been re- 
mitted at regular periods, which now, owing to the 
isrianAGAae SPAREN rine DAW MAPA, MEH 


A few jewels,and memorials of other days had beer 
reluctantly disposed of by Mrs. Maitland; and Arthur, 
whose high ,spisit.rendered it pai for him to, de- 

nd upon the, kindness, of his. benefactress, begged 
Per permission to enlist. =i iia 

It. was « painful struggle as the young jer, ov 
the last day of his furlough, turned. fromthe little 
wicket, to join his regiment at P ; and long 
did the tearfub eyes of Ella follow him as his grace- 
ful figure was jogt,in the distance. 

For months the regular letters, filled with expreasion 
of affection and hope, cheered the lonely pair; while 
the slender pittance of a soldier's pay, forwarded with 
filial-oare, added.some few comforts to their otherwise 
desolate home. ty 

But for several months all intercourse had 
and the widow’s heart sank as the ery Can movi 
on, until the hectic of disease, and ananatoural 
brightness of her eye, told too plainly that her. suffer- 
ings were fast drawing to 4 close. 
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GHAPTER Il. ! 

We must. now return to the youthful traveller, 
plodding his weary wey on the high road. 

“Now ont upon it! fate will have its course! I 
shall n@@ gee Amsby to-night,” he exclaimed, as the 
slant rays of the sun lit up, with regal magnificence, 
the wild scene upon which he had now entered. 

To the right, a tall, precipitous cliff frowned over 
the path; a few. stunted trees and gnarled bushes 
clothed its rugged side, or nodded as a diadem on its 
lofty brow, as it caught and glowed in the. changing’ 
light of sunset. 

Beyond this hill a wild and unoultivated country, 
or rather moor, spread its dusky and reddish turf far 
as the eye could reach, intersected here and there by a 
low line of bushes, or coarse brake, from among which 
rose occasionally the melancholy note of the partridge 
or moor-cock. é 6 

Tothe left of the road the.gcene was more soft, if 
not mere wildly picturesque—-swelling hills, covered 
with dense and varied ‘foliage, oocasionally receded in 
gentle slopes fromthe-lake, which, flashing here and 
there through) the trees: that shaded it, stole through 
the plain with a: ceaseless and plaintive murmur. ; 

Our hero had advanced far on this. lonely path, and 
the grey of twilightwas fast deepening into night, 
when, to hissatisfaction, he beheld a rude cottage en- 
closed by a dilapidated railing. 

A goat, browsing on the scanty herbage, was 
tethered near the entrance, which, together: with a 
thin, blue smoke curling from the aperture that served 
asa chimney, indicated that-the forlorn abode was 
tenanted. 

As he approached; the look of neglect, deeay, and 
desolation became more apparent, and a feeling of.dis- 
like and suspicion crept over him as he knocked at 
the rude door. 

It was not, however, until after repeated efforts, which 
had been anstvered by the barking of a dog, that the 
door at length slowly opened, and a man presented 
himself, whose unprepossessing appearance was every 
way as repellent as all around bim. 

His age might: be, perhaps, sixty; strong and 
muscular, although much below the medium size; s 
dark, sinister countenance, low forehead, and eyes 
whose expression of deep cunning was shaded by 
shaggy eyebrows, completed his forehead. a 

His dress was a frock of coarse material, such ag is 
worn by the 4 sma class of peasantry. 

Shading his eyes with his hand, he.inquired of our 
hero, in a surly tone, what he wished. 

To the answer ‘that he was a stranger, benighted, 
who begged the accommodation »of ‘his roof,” be re- 


plied, gruffly : i ) 

“We have no hospitalities to offer, young sir. We 
are poor people, and can neither entertain ourselves 
nor others. Better pass on to the next village.” 

‘TE am a-soldier,” replied the yenth, ‘and am used 
to the coarsest aceommodations; a morsel, and the 
shelter of your roof, is all that I crave, and those shall 
be amply requited.” 

“ Well, if I must, I must!” -rejoined his uncouth 
entertainer, opening the door just wide enough to admit 


the 
The interior of the dwelling presented: the same 


appearance of neglect and poverty which all without | gon 


indicated; the low rafters, blackened: with the smoke 
of half a century, gave:a black amd«gloomy aspect to 
the apartment. | 

A table, and a few rude stools of the simplest 
workmanship, formed its only furniture, Thejonly 
fre, whigh, blasting v ihoamele + haw ‘< 

e, whieh, ap the-ample chimney, gave pro- 
mise of something like comfort... 

Before ithis fire sata hale: and -pleagant-looking 
man, some forty years of age: vearing that. half- 
gentlemanly, half-reckless air which marks the country 
squire. 

His countenance wore that frank, cordial air; while 
his portly form bespoke no gréater hardship:than that 
of the fox-hunt or steeple-chase. 

His dress, though’ of tne fashion of the: times; was 
arranged in that careless st¥le which makes the man 
of the world, while:a: riding-whip and: .pait of small 
saddie-bags bespoke the traveller...) «« seri) | a) 

The other inmate of the place. was.ah eld, woman, 
the lines of whose wrinkled: face bespoke much of care 
or sorrew. é 


The grey: locks; escaping from ander a simple ear 
or coif, black eyes, and the short brown 
coat, w tattered and worn material; her | 


poverty, all:conspired to give her a weird ‘and witch- 


like appearance. . 

take entered, the stranger arose, with much ap- 
parent good-nature, and weleomed. the soldier 
to the settle by the fire, which the of night | 
air rendered truly in: t 


inviting. A 
“Good news from the wars, I hope, young sir,” he 
added, glancing’ at the ; of the; new, 


claimed, “ Young man, have you any objection to tell- 
ing a stranger your name? Forgive my bluntness, 


“ Maitland, at your service,” answered the youth. 

“ And your father?” / 

“Ts dead; but permit me, dear sir, to’ exercise -a 
little curiosity, and inquire for the reason of these in- 
terrogations ?” 

“Forgive my bluntness,” said his companion, ‘“ but 
your countenance remindtd me strongly of an old 
college friend; and in return, my name as ‘Hale— 
Matthew Hale, of the Downs.” 

While this short conversation was passing between 
the two guests, a no: less animated*ons, made out by 
rr and glances, was carried on between the hosts. 
The old woman's eye glanced’ reproach'at her com- 
panion, as she muttered : 

“What for brought ye him in’? I téll ye, Martin, 
it bodes us ill that such a bird ‘should wing to our 
cover.” ' 

‘What is the woman grumbling about?” muttered 
her companion, his sullen and dogged features some- 
what lit up by a stareof astonishment. 

After the frugal meal which the cottage afforded, 
our hero, who was thoroughly fatigued, followed his 
hest to the small loft, where a heap of clean straw 
offered good accommodation, and he wassoon wrapped 


in profound repose. J 

i deoaplistom soon nodded before the fire, and deep 
silence pervaded the cottage, when the woman, placing 
her finger on her lip, stole to the door, motioning ber 
companion to follow. 

No sooner had the door closed upon thenithan she 
turned to pay) rye in a hoarse whisper, said : 

“ What for did ye b him in? ye tuckless, ne’er- 
do-well; a heap of trouble you have’ brought us by 
this bringing in of strangers.” 

“T brought them net in,” replied’ the ‘man, in 
graff undertone. “ They pushed themselves in.” 

“Mark me, Martin M y, Lady St. Clare’s son is 
sleeping beneath your roof as sure as I am standing 

ore.” ° 

“Nonsense! You yourself told me he died in the 
workhouse.” 

‘Ay, I ever tried to think so, and have cheated 
myself into the hope; but didn’t'I know, ay, and love 
once, his bonny mother too well not to lnow him? 
The same dark eyes; I tell ye, Martin, feature for 
feature—it’s her boy.” 

“Suppose it is—who cares?” said the man ; “who 
eares ?” 

“Tt will transport us both, the hand we had in 
keeping him from his own. Hear me, as soon as the 
day streaks grey, get rid of him, and more than that, 
watch him!” ~ 

So saying, the sinister pair softly re-entered the 

ouse. 





QOHAPTER IIL 


Tae ing was that. soft, rosy flush, 
when loathe refreshed by. the slender accommo- 
dation, resumed their journey; and as their way lay 
‘together to the next market town, the young 
soldier paced by the side of his companion’s grey 


net. 
“I know not why it is, young sir,” said the elder, 
“but your voice ari die probably ‘both, awaken 
old memories.in myomind,. poe, He of a painful 
character. It is With, no feeling of intru- 
sive curiosity, that I request the favour of your early 


“ Indeed,” pra the young, soldier,“ you ask s 
hard ‘ early years are eiyeloped in mists of 
“myatery e myself, “Lipid gba al ye have 
occurred: during my infancy, a6. ember. two pér- 
sons whom I —_— as my mother, ere I knew~ her 
whom I regard as the guardian of my youth,” 
“You then lost your mother, in infancy ?” inter- 
ru his.companion. .. , : 
ys To, L. say., My .first recollection ia of a 


ing tomy wants, with the air of oa birpling the thought 
of her, and..1 seldom think of her, is repulsive. 
Then, an indistinct idea .of s farmhouse mingled 
with my dreams of life—a harsh, stern master, I 
think, and.his no less. severé companion... Duties be- 
yond my strength were here required of me, while 
my leisure hours were passed im roaming among the 


tombstones of an,old and pi urying-ground, 
From this to a prey migig shay halle by a 


lady, whom I revere as & mother, and who lias assured 
me she ig kinswoman,. jthe particulars of 
my family histery she defers to a da 


t.day. In the 

sealusion of my quiet, home, I founda sweet little girl, 

whom she told me,was my sister,, To our happiness, 

she bas devoted the resources of her noble heart, and 

I now. hasten,;to,, devote the duty, of a son to, her. 

| Stranger, you have my history;,andin return, allow 
me to ask why it is that yo seam 60 inté: in it?” 





comer, accompanying the words. with ego 


snetrating glance; then slightly starting, be ex- }, 





Allin good 


gannot 
stern, cold Woman, who seldom ke to me, attend-. 


thew. “Age, young man, is apt to be curious, so you 
must also gratify it by giving me your address.” 

Maitland gave him the number of his regiment, also 
mentioning the town where was situated his humble 
home. 

Abeut noon the travellers separated; the squire to 
continue his journey to London, while our hero 
struck into’a lovely dell which led to his home. 

None can describe the feelings of the world-weary 
wanderer, when the smoke of his own home risés 
upon his view: We will not attempt to describe 
Arthur’s. 

He stood with flushed brow, the feelings of his 
heart choking up in his throat, while he paused on 
the. gentle eminence which commanded his mother's 
home. 

The sun was casting its slanting beams on the 
meadow, burnishing with crimson the little window of 
his mother’s room, and resting in waves of light on 
the dear old tree which shadowed it. 

_ Yes, there is Beechenwood, where he used to go 
bird’s-nesting ; tho little lake, where he procured fo: 
her the first trout of the season; the lawn where lic 
played with Ella; and there is the shadow of Ella as 
she passes the window. 

He stood with. arms folded and eyes raised for a 
moment. The camp, the siege, the weary march were 
forgotten, lost in that magic word—homb ! 

He entered. The little sitting-room was lonely ; 
heraccustomed seat was vacant. Hark! soft tanes in 
the adjoining apartment: 

“He will surely come, dear mother. Rally, ob, 
rally for my sake!” 

* Mi ing, be comforted. I leave you not deso- 
late in a world of woe; you well know the source of 
that love which folds the leaf of the lily in the tempest 
By it shall thy young heart be sheltered. My dea: 
boy, were he but here——” 

“ He is here, my more than mother !” said the young 
soldier, as he clasped the form of the invalid; ‘live 
for my sake and that of my sweet Elle.” 

We will not endeavour to describe the feelings of 
the family as Mrs. Maitland held him from her, and 
gazing on his sunburnt, but handsome countenance, 
exclaimed: 

‘My son, my son! Now let mo die in peace.” 

While Ells, sinking on his shoulder, told by convul- 
sive sobs the depth of her feelings. 

The return of the being on whom her earthly affec- 
tions were centred, had a salutary effect on the health 
and spirits of the widow ; and, as the days of gorgeous 
and intense summer deepened in beauty, she was able 
leaning on the graceful form of Arthur, to.walk throng) 
the beautiful wood-walks which surrounded her peace- 
ful dwelling. 

While Bila, relieved from the immediate presence 
A rey appeared each day more lovely, her dark eye 

ing with the joyousness of an inwocent heart. 





CHAPTER IV. 


We must now introduce our reader to a somewhat 
old-fashioned, but handsome drawing-room, in Grosve- 
nor Square, London. 

The windows are draped with curtains of heavy 
silk; the floor, covéred with a Persian carpet of 
antique pattern; several carved, high-backed chairs 
cushioned with the richest damask, are scattered 
through the apartment; while its principal ornament, 
& life-sized portrait of a lady of exquisite beauty, 
hung above the chimney. Its massive and gilded 
frame, was slightly tarnished, as if it had maintained 
its station for many years. 

“The features wore a soft shade of melancholy, and 
the soft, dove-like eyes seemed to fix upon the gaze: 
with a half-reproachful expression. 

In the han grate glowed a fire, although the 
season was advanced summer; while before it, his 
head resting dn his hand, his eyes intently fixed upon 
the painting, sat an aged gentleman. 

His dress of deep mourning, according to the fashion 
of the timo, was of black velvet; white ruffles of the 
finest lacé ¢ over hig long, thin fingers. 

His hair, smoothed back from a brow of uncommon 
Mloftiness, tied according to the style of the times in s 
small 6u6, Was of snowy whiteness, while the bland 
expression of bis still handsome features bore traces 
of deep sorrow. 

“Yes, gazeupon me with sad eyes still, my much 
injured Julia; and yet, couldst thou know the chan- 
nels of deep suffering, worn by years of penitence, in 
my sonl, your gentle spirit would forgive me.” 

A prolonged sigh added emphasis tothe sentence, as 
hé Yemained fixed in s profound reverie. His medi- 
tations were disturbed by, the sudden entrance of a 
stranger. - ; 

“Thavé found “him, 0 pre said the intruder; 

ing the hand of the old gentleman. 
Or Tonpossible, Matthew !” he exclaimed, a faint flush 
overspreading ‘his thin features ; “impossible! Have 





in good time!” replied Mat-, 


I not sought my son through the three kingdoms, 
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This was discovered by Dr. Volta, an Italian physi- 
cist, and is therefore called a voltaic circle: [If the 
metallie rod be of sufficient size to freély conduct all 
the electricity generated, no heat or light is emitted ; 
but if im one portion the rod be 30’ small that 
the whole current cannot pass, then this smal portion 
is heated, and if it be made su hot, light is 
produced. If the heated rod be of a metal which at a 
high temperatore has a strong affinity for oxygen, it 
will, of course, be rapidly comsumed, but a platinum 
wire may thus be kept glowing for many hours. Upon 
the front of the stage was an apparatus having a 
point of carben connected with one pole of apowerful 
voltaic battery, while with the opposite pole was con- 
nected a wheel with radiating cooked the several 
spokes being armed with different kinds of’ inetal. 
This wheel was turned so as to bring the 66pper spoke 
in connection with the carbon poiut, and was then 
sli ightly withdrawn, so as to make a short break fn the 
cirewit between the carbon and copper. Both were 
quitkly heated to a high temperature; and the copper 
was burned with a dazzling green flame. Ifon, zinc 
and other metals were consumed in the éame way. 
Finally, the spoke of the wheel bearing a carbon pein 
was turned in contact with its fellow carbon o 
»pposite pole, and then slightly withdrawn, when the 
space between the two was instantly spanned by the 
arch of the electric light; beforg the unequalled bril- 
liancy of its glow the gas jets of the Academy became 
f a yellow, sickly hue, and-the two calcium lights 
‘ paled their ineffectual fires.” 

fur Exvxcrrio Lien? uNpER Warsk,—-To show 
that the light was produced, not by the combustion of 
the carbon, but by its being intensely heated, the light 
was exhibited in # vacuum. The points, were 60 ar- 
ranged that they could be covered by ‘a bell glass, the 
air was then exhausted by an ain pump, and when the 
connection was made, the same brilliant effects fol- 
lowed. 

A Moxocnromatic Licna--The large, shallow, 
leaden tank in front of the stage had been covered to 
the depth of aninch with salt—the chloride of sodium. 
This was'now sprinkled with ,about two gallons of 
alcohol from.a watering pot, and the alcohol was set on’ 
fire. The colourless flame of the alcohol received 4 
single yellow hue from the sodium of the salt... The 
gas. lights had been. previously turned dewn, anthas 
the yellow, ray of the salted Mame fell upon the face of 
the lecturer, his countenance ceased to send ferth the 
colours of life, and became of a cadaverous aspect ; the 
same strange change. came also upon the looks of the 
audience, and the great Academy seemed to be filled 
with, the faces of the dead. 

Tue Macyestum Licur.- While the lights, were 
still turned down, a coil of magnesium wire was 
lighted. As the pura, white light.of this flame is made 
up of all the blended rays of the sunbeam, when it fell 
upon the faces of the. people, their ghastly hue) was 
chaser as by a miracle, for the glow of life and 
health. 

ALL LIGHT ORIGINALLY FROM THE SuN,~—In con- 

lusion, the lecturer reminded his audiencethat as our 

ordinary lights are obtained. by burning carbon, and 
as this carbon has been ‘separated in the leaves. of 
vegetables from the redundant carbonic acid of the 
atmosphere by the decomposing force of the. sunbeam, 
it is the statement of « fact to say that all our light 
comes originally from the sun, 


In the course of a discussion in the Senate the 
ther day, a singular incident was stated :—“ King 
Charles VII. ef France, some centuries ago, being 
iesirous of reeompensing some Seotchmen who had 
fought for him, gave them extensive lands at Saint 
Martin d’Anxigny, department of the Oher.in the 
entre of France. The descendants of those Scotch- 
men still exist there. They have not, it is true, re- 
tained the language of their ancestors, but they have 
preserved their customs and their industries,” proving 
o Mr. Gladstone that the right kind of man must 
flourish, despite a lack of coal. 
INSALUBRITY OF Marsuy Lanps.—It has been as- 
certained that endemic, imtermittent, and remittent 
evers are due to the presence of the sporules of a. cryp- 
gamous plant, which may be detected, by means of 
a © microscope, in the salivary secretions, &c., of per- 
sons suffering under remittent fevers, aud indeed of all 
wh oare exposed in the morning, evening, or night to 
marshy exhalations. That these sporules are really 
the cause of the diseases peculiarto marshy places was 
proved by a very conclusive: experiment., Six small 
casks, containing earth, taken from the surface of a 
humid meadow, were brought to an extremely health- 
ful locality, 100 yards above the level.of the sea, and 
some miles from the marshy district; and, having 
been. opened, were placed in a window of the bed- 
ehamber occupied by two young persons. Plates of 


glass, which had been placed over the casks during the. 


night of the fourth day, were found to have their 
interior suriace covered with the sporules; and many 





others of the same kind were observed adhering to a 
plate which was suspended witbirthe room, and had 
been moistened with a concentrated solution of chlo- 
tide of calcium. From the second day, one of the 
young persons had an attack of intermittent fever, and 
the other from the fourteenth day ; and both of them 
had three successive attacks of tertian type. Such 
fevers were previously unknown in the place. 


THE HEIR OB ST. CLARE. 


OHAPTER I. 

Tne morning was just bursting into beauty—that 
peaceful, golden beauty which so often lights up the 
clouds of England with s soft glory; 
heavy dews which the selandbe had drank ali 
or which jewelled the Mista <= of ieee 
in rustling showers as 
them, or disappeared in a cloud of: 
the soft beams which shot deep into the d 

The scene was one of lov 


the}. 


British classics ; a musical instrument in one corner 
intimated the refinement of a cultivated mind, while 
a quantity of needlework scattered through the 
apartment bespoke the presence of a female. 

In an inner apartment, or rather a light closet, the 
tight excluded by heavy curtains, lay the form of 1 


=, aged, though still handsome features, pale as 
the pillow which supported her, wore that serene ex- 
tds which lights up with its glory, peaceful and 


Abo her bent a beautifal girl of, perhaps, seven- 
teen summers ; the rich, dark masses of her soft hair 
relieving a countenance whose ect features were 
enhanced, rather than marred, by the expression o/ 
grief which they were. 

The long fringes ‘viich dromped over her eyes, the 
i} gentle, langus: exrvessiva of which bespoke a tender 


4and feeling heart, were huag with tears as she gazed 


Sorrowf, ‘~ :nto the face of her companion. 
Her dress was that of @ pexsant, of the simplest 
mand texture, its only Ofmament consisting of a 





the eye of the beholder wncommon beauty, even’ 

in beautiful Worcestershire. Aid 
To the left the ~ sinuous snd 

skirted by a forest of beech 

picturesque branches sho 

heavens; and from Bars 

silvery notes of the ot aa Oe 
The most ot 

the gnarled ani 

was early summer; © 

like a carpet, whet 

gave to the s¢ 


land, were di 
gentry in the 


Such wae™thé stone We eer ron to 
describe, when » trayéller. ‘he surmounted a 
small rising ground, ct 


around him: 


bespoke a noble soal, and 
termination were mingled 
added to a fizure whose @ 
strength and elegance, compl 
our traveller. 


“Dear, dear home!” he andish as he cast ‘his 


eye down the valley before him, “ sweet are these, 
thy beautiful environs, and dearer still the glance of a 
mother’s eye, which waits, I féel, to “bléss me; and 
my poor Ella! hew have you enfferad. these weary 
months, in thinking, perebance, that « brother's form 
was bleaching on the plains of India ?” 

So saying, he'quickened his pace ag he prepared to 
descend he valley, 


We must now introduce the reader to another 


acene. 

Half hidden from the high road by the intervening 
bonghs of the wood, amid which it seemed to nestle 
like the habitation: of a wild ‘bird, stood an old, and 
what at that time was termed. half-timbered cottage. 
Not the neat white cottage with trellised wicket and 
spreading honeysuckle, but dark with. the damps of 

ats, 
mie low, mossy, leaves drooped well-nigh to the 
ground, adding to its picturesque and grotesque apy 

Trance. 

An oval window of stained glass, such as was com- 
mon in the middle.of the last century, gave a sort of 
religious air to.the little domicile, which, in fact, had 
once pertained to monastery. 

The garden, though evidently kept with some cara, 
yet indicated, by the many wild fowers which had 
been transplanted to its shelter, the poverty as well 
as the taste of its occupants. 

A. rose tree the small porch; and on 
the plat of greensward* before it. was placed an old- 
fashioned settle, indicating that the bomestead was 
the abode of some invalid. 

Within, the accommodations were of the, simplest 
order, relieved only by the,perfect néatness which 

pervaded the smali apartment. 

coe table, on which lay an open Bible, and. hymn- 
book, was adorned bya vase, containing a few buds 
and wild flowers; a few chairs of bony, carved after 
an pamare fashion, together with two or three shelves, 


aie 


gold locket; yet its and heavy materia] 
disguise the exq pouaing of 143 deli- 


a still there, learn- 
bmissive faith ?” 
ould I mourn,” 
pliable as thine 
ae rom al 

‘i eelings 
sneaitsiness that 

Poor Arthur! could 

wor wishes——” 
@ her mother as she 


cute fi ng 


me—! 


ke. 
me A ne 


widely different from ds manage < 


oan ay he tne wok) } Wad! when, for 


thie-changing 

bled the par use changing 
mild éye, told the 

past. she asked 
2a o! a own mighty 


iy not their mother. 
‘ od when women are commonly 
which sorrow, rather than 


ov , eh moral truth, and illuminated 
by piety ; and ‘tom the resources of a well-cultivated 
intellect she had been enabled ~ a. the minds of 
the young comntitted to her ge. 

Apart Laat the world, with their gentle ae, 
had they been trained in the ways of Virtue 
denial; and while the youthful Arthur, in the — 
ancy of spirit: common to the young, at times felt the 
loneliness of his situation oppress him, that. very de- 
pression imparted that deep undertone of, feeling 
which, is. the germ.of much that is excellent in 
character. 

Ella, from the companionship of those 
with whom she had few feelings in ings in oympathy, grew 
like the unseen lily—medest and beautiful in the re- 
treat of.her humble home; and, while a aaa smile 
ever rested on her fine features, yet im ber dark eyes 
was half hidden a look of melancholy. 

For many years a slegder income bad been re- 
mitted at regular perioda, which now, :ewing. to the 
mismanagement of the agent,-had been entirely with 
drawn. 

A few jewels,and mane ine Iaitlead, ped Arthas, 
reluctantly disposed of by Mra tr, 
whose high — rendered it, petal for him to, de 

nd upon the kindness of bis. benefactress, begged 
c permission to enlist. 

It was « painful struggle.as the young soldier, ov 
the last day of his furlough, tained, pk the little 
wicket, to join his regiment. at Portsmouth; and long 
did the tearful eyes of Ella follow him as his grace- 
ful figure was Jost in the distance. 

For months the regular letters, filled with expression 

of affection and hope, cheered the lonely pair; w 


desolate home. 
ee 
on, until the hectic of diseage, and. 





on which rested s small end choice collection of the 


the slender pittance of a soldier's pay, forwarded with 

filial-oare, added,some few comforts to,their otherwise 
But for several months all intercourse had 

and the widow's heart sank as-the ey Egat acy 

brightness of her eye, told too aad that her. suffer- 

ings were fast drawing to a close. ' 
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OHAPTER Il. ' 

We must now return to the youthful traveller, 
plodding his weary wey on the high road. 

“Now out upon it! fate will have its course! I 
shall n@@ gee Amsby to-night,” he exclaimed, as the 
slant rays of the sun lit up, with regal magnificence, 
the wild scene upon which he had now entered. 

To the right, a tall, precipitous oliff frowned over 
the path; a few. stunted trees and gnarled bushes 
clothed its rugged side, or nodded as a diadem on its 
lofty brow, as it caught and glowed in the. changing + 
light of sunset. 

Beyond this hill a wild and unoultivated country, 
or rather moor, spread its dusky and reddish turf far 
as the eye could reach, intersected here and there by a 
low line of bushes, or coarse brake, from among which 
rose occasionally the melancholy note of the partridge 
or moor-cock,. ¢ 

Tothe left of the.road the.scene was more soft, if 
not mere wildly picturesque—-swelling hills, covered 
with dense and varied ‘foliage, oocasionally receded in 
gentle slopes fromthe lake, which, flashing here and 
there through) thi trees: that shaded it, stole through 
the plain with a: ceaseless and plaintive murmur. ’, 

Our hero had advanced far on this. lonely path, and 
the grey of twilight was fast deepening into night, 
when, to his satisfaction, he beheld a rude cottage en- 
closed by a dilapidated railing. 

A goat, browsing on the scanty herbage, was 
tethered near the entrance, which, together: with a 
thin, blue smoke curling from the aperture that served 
aga pene indicated: that-the forlorn abode was 


tenanted. 

As he approached; the look of neglect, deeay, and 
desolation became more apparent, and a feeling of,dis- 
like and suspicion crept over him ag he knocked at 
the rude deor. 

It was not, however, until after repeated efforts, which 
had been answered by the barking of a dog, that the 
door at length slowly opened, and a man presented 
himself, whose un appearance was every 
way as repellent as all around bim, 

His age. might.be, pethaps, sixty; strong and 
muscular, althongh much below the medium size; a 
dark, sinister countenance, low forehead, and eyes 
whose expression of deep cunning was shaded by 
shaggy eyebrows, completed his. forehead. ‘ 

His dress was a frock of coarse material, such as is 
worn by the poorer class of peasantry. 

his eyes with his hand, be inquired of our 
bero, in a surly tone, what he wished. 

To the answer “that he was a stranger, benighted, 
who begged the accommodation : of ‘his roof,” he re- 


plied, gruffly : 
“ We have no hospitalities to offer, young sir. We 


are poor people, and can neither entertain ourselves h 


nor others. Better pass on to the next village.” 

“I am a-soldier,” replied the yeuth, ‘and am used 
to the coarsest aceommodations; a morsel, and the 
shelter of your roof, is ail that I crave, and those shall 
be amply requited.” 

“ Well, if I must, I must!” rejoined his uncouth 
entertainer, opening the door just wide enough to admit 


the 
The interior of the dwelling ted the same 


appearance of neglect and poverty which all without | gen 


indicated; the low rafters, blackened) with the smoke 
- half'a century, gave:a black amd.gloomy aspect to 
the ta | 
A table, and a few rude stools of the simplest 
workmanship, formed its only furniture. Thejonly 
comfortable feature of ‘the domicile was. « 

fire, whieh, blazing ap the-ample chimney, gave! pro- 
mise of something like comfort: 

Before ‘this fire sat\a hale: and . plessant-ooking 
man, some forty years of age, Wvearing that half- 
gentlemanly, half-reckless air which marks the country 
squire, « 

His countenance wore that frank; cordial air; while 
his portly form bespoke no gréater hardebip/than that 
of the fox-hunt or steeple-chase. 

though’ of the fashion of the: times; was 


His 
arranged in that careless st¥le which makes the man | ing 


of the world, while:a«riding-whip and: .pair of small 
saddie-bage bespoke the traveller../ © ceri i 

The other inmate of the place. was.an ;old-woman, 
the lines of whose writkled:face bespoke much of care 
or sorrew. wil 


tattered and worn material; 
poverty, all:conspired to give her a weird and witch- 


like appearance. By 
As he entered, the stranger arose, with much. ap- 


The grey locks, escaping from under. simple ea 
or coif, Mack oyen andthe short brow peti 
J 


claimed, ‘ Young man, have you any objection to tell- 
ing a stranger your name? Forgive my bluntness, 
but—” _—* 

“ Maitland, at your service,” answered the youth. 

“ And your father?” 

“Is dead; but permit ms, dear sir, to’ exercise -a 

little curiosity, and inquire for the reason of these in- 
te ations ?” 
. “Forgive my bluntness,” said his companion, ‘“ but 
your countenance remindtd me strongly of an old 
college friend; and in return, my name as Hale— 
Matthew Hale, of the Downs.” 

While this short conversation was passing between 
the two guests, a no less animated*one, made out by 
signs and glances, was carried on between the hosts. 
The old woman's eye glanced’ reproach’at her com- 
panion, as she muttered : 

“What for brought ye him i? I téll ye, Martin, 
it bodes us ill that such a bird ‘should wing to our 
cover.” ' 

‘What is the woman grumbling about ?” muttered 
her companion, his sullen and dogged features some- 
what lit up by a stare of astonishment. 

After the frugal meal which the cottage afforded, 
our hero, who was thoroughly fatigued; followed his 
host to the smal) loft, where a heap of clean straw 
offered good accommodation, and he was'soon wrapped 
in profound oe, 

is companion soon nodded before the fire, and deep 
silence pervaded the cottage, when the woman, placing 
her finger on her lip, stole to the door, motioning ber 
companion to fellow. 

No sooner had the door closed upon them than she 
turned to him, in a hoarse whisper, said : 

“ What for did ye b him in? ye luckless, ne'er- 
do-well; a heap of trouble you have’ brought us by 
this bringing in of strangers.” 

“T brought them net in,” lied’ the ‘man, in a 
gruff undertone. “ They pushed thomselves in.” 

“Mark me, Martin M y, Lady St. Clare’s son is 
slespitg beneath your roof as sure as I am standing 

ere.” ? , 

“Nonsense! You yourself told me he died in the 
workhouse.” 

“Ay, I ever tried to think so, and have cheated 
myself into the hope; but didn’t I know, ay, and love 
once, his bonny mother too’ well not to know him? 
The same dark eyes; I tell ye, Martin, feature for 
feature—it’s her boy.” 

“ Suppose it is—who cares?” said the man ; ‘“‘who 
eares ?” 

“It will rt us both, the hand we had in 
keeping him from his own. Hear me, ss soon as the 
day streaks grey, get rid of him, and more than that, 
watch him!” — 

So saying, the sinister pair softly re-entered the 
Ouse. 





QHAPTER IIL 


THE ing was that. soft, rosy flush, 
when fhm refreshed by the slender accommo- 
dation, resumed their. journey; and as their way lay 
together to the next market town, the youn 
soldier paced by the side of his companion’s. grey 


net. 
“I know not why, it is, young sir,” said the eldér, 
“but your voice. or featires, probably both, awaken 
old. memories.in my.mind, some of them of a painful 
¢haracter.. It is therefore -with, no. feeling of intru- 
sive curiosity, that I request the favour of your early 


“ Indeed,” ‘ the young soldier, " you, ask a 
bow Shing oar! eronea ora at etitte in mists of 
umystery to myself. Lapa ee ee have 
occurred; during my infancy, as.1 remember two per- 
sons whom I regarded as my mother, ere I knew her 
whom I regard as the guardian of my youth,” 

“You then lost your mother, in infancy ?” inter- 


ro his.companion. |. 
a No, I say... My . first recollection ia of a 


tomy wants with the air of an ing ; the thought 
of her,,and.} seldom think of her, is atill repulsive. 
Then, an indistinct idea .of Me ggaecead mingled 
with my dreams of life—a harsh, stern master, I 
think, and hig no less, severe companion. Duties be- 
yond my strength were here required of me, while 
my leisure hours were passed im roaming among the 
tombstones of an.old and. pistnrensan burying-ground. 
From this napleagant. situation J, was delivered by a 
lady, whom I revere as & mother, and who lias assured 
me she is @ kinswoman,. jthe particulars of 
my family history she defers to a distant.day. In the 


rent good-nature, and weleomed the soldier |. seclusion of my quiet,home, I founda sweet little girl, 
mats Poy Toms 


to the settle: by the fire, which the 

wara, I bo young sir,” he 
o 

comer, ying the words. with a scrutinizing 


accompan : ¢ + 
snetrating glance; then slightly starting, be ex- }, 





the new, 


whom. she told me,was my sister. To our happiness, 
she bas devoted the resources of her noble heart, and 
I .now. hasten, to, devote the duty, of a son to. her. 
Stranger, you have my history;,andin return, allow 





me. to ask why it is;that you seem so intérested in it?” 
‘All in geod time-—ail 


_sannot . 
stern, cold woman, who seldom spoke fo me, attend-. 


thew. “Age, young man, is apt to be curious, so you 
must also — it by giving me your address.” 

Maitland gave him tho nwnber of bis regiment, also 
mentioning the town where was situated his humble 
home. 

Abeut noon the travellers separated; the squire to 
continue his journey to London, while our hero 
struck intova lovely dell which led to his home. 

None can describe the feelings of the world-weary 
wanderer, when the smoke of his own home risés 
upon his view: We will not attempt to describe 
Arthur's. 

He stood with flushed brow, the feelings of his 
heart choking up in his throat, while he paused on 
the. gentle eminence which commanded his mother's 
home. 

» The sun was casting its slanting beams on the 

meadow, buraishing with crimson the little window of 
his mother’s room, and resting in waves of light on 
the dear old tree which shadowed it. 

. Yes, there is Beechenwood, where he used to go 
bird’s-nesting ; the little lake, where he procured fo: 
her the'first trout of the season; the lawnm where he 
played with Ella; and there is the shadow of Pilla as 
she passes the wiudow. 

He stood with. arms folded and eyes raised for a 
moment, The camp, the siege, the weary march were 
forgotten, lost in that magic word—home ! 

He entered. The little sitting-room was lonely ; 
heraccustomed seat was vacant. Hark! soft tanes in 
the adjoining apartment: 

‘He will surely come, dear mother. Raliy, ob, 
rally for my sake!” 

“My daviing, be comforted. I leave you not deso- 
late in a world of woe; you well know the source of 
that love which folds the leaf of the lily in the tempest 
By it shall thy young heart be sheltered. My dea: 
boy, were he but here——” 

“He is here, my more than mother !” said the young 
soldier, as he clasped the form of the invalid; “live 
for my sake and that of my sweet Ells.” 

We will not endeavour to describe the feelings of 
the family as Mrs. Maitland held him from her, and 
gazing on his sunburnt, but handsome countenance, 
exclaimed : 

‘My son, my son! Now let mo die in peace.” 

While Ells, sinking on his shoulder, told by convul- 
sive sobs the depth of her feelings. 

The return of the being on whom.her earthly affec- 
tions were centred, had a salutary effect on the health 
and spirits of the widow ; and, as the days of gorgeous 
and intense summer deepened in beauty, she was able 
leaning on the graceful form of Arthur, to,walk throug) 
the beautiful wood-walks which surrounded her peace- 
ful se og 

While Ella, relieved from the immediate presence 
ra rex appeared each day more lovely, her dark eye 

ing with the joyousness of an inwocent heart. 





CHAPTEB IV. 


WE must now introduce our reader to a somewhat 

old-fashioned, but handsome drawing-room, in Grosve- 
nor Square, London. 
| The windows are draped with curtains of heavy 
silk; the floor, covéred with a Persian carpet of 
antique pattern; several carved, high-baeked chaire 
cushioned with the richest damask, are scattered 
through the apartment; while its principal ornament, 
& life-sized portrait of a lady of exquisite beauty, 
hung above the chimney. Its massive and gilded 
frame, was slightly tarnished, as if it had maintained 
its station for many years. 

“The features wore a soft shade of melancholy, and 
the soft, dove-like eyes seemed to fix upon the gazer 
with a hag wir abirypr expression. 

In the han grate glowed a fire, although the 
season was advanced summer; while before it, his 
head resting on his hand, his eyes intently fixed upon 
the painting, sat an aged gentleman. 

His dress of deep mourning, according to the fashion 
of the timo, was of black velvet; white ruffles of the 
finest lacé drooped over hig long, thin fingers. 

His hair, smoothed back from a brow of uncommon 
loftiness, tied according to the style of the times in s 
small 6ue, Was of snowy whiteness, while the bland 
expression of bis still handsome features bore traces 
of deep sorrow. 

“Yes, gazeupon me with sad eyes still, my much 
injured Julia; and yet, couldst thou know the chan- 
nels of deep suffering, worn by years of ‘penitence, in 
my soul, your gentle spirit would forgive me.” 

A prolonged sigh added emphasis to'the sentence, as 
hé Yemained fixed ins profound reverie. His medi- 
tations were disturbed by the sndden entrance of a 


stranger. 
Te have found “him, general!” said the intruder; 


ing the hand of the old gentleman. 
or Tmposalble, Matthew !” he exclaimed, a faint flush 


ovéerspreading his thin features ; “impossible! Have 





in good time!” replied Mat-. 


I not sought my son through the three kingdoms, 
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and disappointment ever awaited me? Why awaken 
hopes which must prove, as ever, fallacious?” 

“Because, my dear general, I say I have’ spoken 
with him, heard from his own lips the story of hisin- 
fant trials, and if that is a faithful delineation-of Lady 
St. Clare, then I have seen her only son.” 

The face of General St. C grew ashen pale, as 
witha trembling band he pushed & chair towards Mat- 
thew, while in hurried tones:the squire related the 
particulars of his meeting on the moor. 

As he concluded he said: 

“And notv, general; although I have always sym- 
pathized with your sorrdws, I must confess yon have 
ever kept nie rather inthe darkas to their source. May 
I not claim the privilege of an old classmate to # little 
more confidence? In short, 1 want to know more 
of therhistory of this yousg man, in order to serve 
you more effectually.” 

“Excuse me, Matthew,” said the general. “My 
reluctance to advert to the scenesof my youth, is based 
in my own folly, not for want of confidence iu you. 
However, as you wish it, I will briefly run over some of 
the incidents Which have made me a lifelong mourner. 
Of my early youth and my firstacquaintance with my 
Julia, you are yourself acquainted.” 

The squire bowed 

Vell, the old story: we married—I was a young 
subaltern then—Julia was under age, and perhaps some 
of the privations of a soldier's lot stared us in the face. 
Icared not. I had gained my treasure; and though 
my uuele, Lord St. Clare, fretted'and scolded. about 
the match, [ regarded his words'as:the peevishnéss of 
age: and we were happy,” he continued, after a ‘pause, 
“the only happy days | ever knew. 

“I wonld not stake my Julia from her home, and 
for a year.or two I obtained!through my uncle’s infln- 
ence a commission in a régiment quartered in Ireland, 
and thither we repaired. Matthew, you never knew 
half the excellence of her I feel honoured in calliag 
my wife’ Her gentleness, the self-devotian, above all 
the ardent piety which I now see was the spring of 
all those-excellences, were not at that time valued by 
me as they have been since. 

‘Our home was, at my request, thronged by my 
brother officers; and, although Julia endorsed this for 
my sake, | saw it was*far from agreeable to’ her. 
Rather wouldshe steal away into the beautiful thickets 
which surrounded Ingleside, with our little Arthur, 
a beautiful boy, one year of age. 

“I disliked these odd ways, as I termed them, and 
sought for more gaiety than my home afforded in the 
society ofthe mess: Often, when I would return late 
from what had been almost a carouse, would the half 
reproachfal expression of her soft eyes gently chide 
me—ber lip never. 

“ Thus things went on, and, stung by the sweet sad- 
ness of my wife’s manner, I absented myself, fool that 
I was, more and more. 

“Well, in another year I obtained the colonelcy of 
a regiment, India was the field, the station Suram- 
pow, far ap the country. Julia. pleaded to accom- 
pany me, but I refused, partly, to do myself justice, 
because her life was dearer to.me than my own; 
aod partly, auch is the caprice of human nature, to 
punish her for what I then deemed her too low esti- 
mate of my noble self. Oh! that I could forget the 
last hot tears which; fell on my cheek, on the day of 
my departure, as, still pleading to go, she clung to my 
arm. 

“Our regiment embarked at Portsmouth, and 
thither Julia had accompanied me. 

“Perhaps 1 should mention that dld St. Clare had 
died, leaving me a fine estate in the north of Eng- 
land; aud thither, under the care of two, as I thea 
thought, faithful domestics, my, Julia was to retire. 

“ Ip some way or other, my wife had obtained the 
hatred of the woman, which has since appeared to me. 
Months passed on,.and my letters obtained no answer 
from England. I grew angry, jealous, and at length 
wrote in a few words a scathing note. 

“| wither into nothing when I think of its harsh 
tenour. The next arrival brought me an answer, and 
such an answer! reproaching me for not writing be- 
fore, without noticing the terms of my letter, thank- 
ing me for its favour, with the surprise of an inno- 
cent child at its sternness. . 

“A postscript informed me of her sinking health, 
intimating that gorrow at my seeming estrangement 
was its cause. 

“ The mail contained another packet for me, sealed 
with black. L trembled as I opened it. It was from 
my London attorney, informing me of the sudden 
death of Lady St. Clare, and requiring my wishes 
with regard to the estate. Its business-like tone chilled 
me, and [ tore it to fragments. 

“There was a smaller note, ina cramped hand, from 
an old domestic, adding the intelligence of the 


birth of a daughter, and that the confidential atten-’ 


dant of 
children 


her late lady had disappeared with the 


“T sold my commission, returtied to England, and | 





the rest you know,” be added, drawing hishand across 
his eyes. : 

“Had your lady no friends or kindred?” inquired 
Matthew. 

“Al alienated by her unfortunate choice of me,” re- 
plied the general, ‘all but a relative of her father’s, 
an aunt, I think; a lady of whom she ever spoke with 
the warmest affection ; but in requital for their cold- 


noss towards her, I liad discouraged all intercourse be- 


tween the families.” 

He ceased, and relapsed into silence, broken only by 
the ticking of the cleck.above the chimney-piece, At 
length, the squire said, starting up: : 

“General, I must leave. _Keep up your heart fora 
few weeks, and life, I think, will appear a little 
brighter than of late.” 

‘Thank you, thank you, Matthew,” answered the 
old gentleman, with a faint smile, wringing the offered 
hand of the squire. ‘ Heaven speed you till we meet 
again.” 


CHAPTER V 


We must now.return to Worcestershire, and the 
humble home of the Maitlands. 

The retarn of Arthur. had rallied the invalid from 
the declining state in whieh she was fast sinking, 
and for some weeks her presence cheered the family, 
as her venerable fora: and locks of silver gave dignity 
to its little cirole. 

But as the autamn winds swept throngh the bills, 
the changing colour of her -cheek, and the fading 
lustre of her eye, gave too sure indications, that. her 
continuance on earth could not be long. 

Aware herself of the fact, she improved the long 
twilights of the season; in giving counsels, as wise as 
they were gentle, to the adopted children of her love. 
The affection of a mother, and the devotion of 
Christian, m with her words, as, pointing to the 
fading sunset cloud, she drew from it the moral of the 
transitory nature of earthly happiness; or, from the 
leaves which .rustled softly to their resting-place, 
pointed to the distant glories of the resurrection. _ 

The tears which would gather on the dark lashes 
of Ella, on these occasions, would refuse to-;fal], as 
her eyes, fixed on ehe almost wrapt expression of her 
monitress, would catch her ardour, as she pointed to 
hope and joy to come. 

The evening was beautiful. The day bad borrowed 
from summer all which was bright and beautiful, min- 
gling with it the rich dyes of autumn. 

The breeze floated with just a sigh through the ge- 
raniums in the window, and the perfume of the chan- 
ging forest loaded the air. 

The sky wag of that deep azure which bounds the 
British Isles inadvanced summer. The west, a sheet 
of burnished gold, intersected by a line of crimson 
cloud, which burnt in deeper splendour, threw its 
slant lines of glory on rock and meadow. 

A solitary thrush, which had not yet taken its 
flight; poured at intervals its delicious music on the 
ear, imparting that feeling of peacefulness which the 
tones of this sweet singer'throws around evening. 

It was the Sabbath, and the’chime of a distant ‘bell 
swelled occasionally through the tree-tops in # liquid 
cadence, 

Lifo was fast ébbing in the little chamber, whose 
windows, opened to admit the breeze, commandéd 
view of the beauty we have endeavoured to describe. 

The pale brow-of the widow caught for an inétant 
the fading glory, ass bright halo ; her thin’ fingers 
pressed convulsively the hands of her adopted children, 
a3 6he murntured, “ Peace, dear ones!” 

With difficulty, she métioned to Ellato open a small 
ébony case, and bring ‘her the contents’; ‘she ee 
laying in the hand of the invalid a small, '‘richly-ch 
locket, set with ris. ° when 

At her wish, Bila the spring, displaying the 
sad but beautiful features of's lady. 

The brow, with its wealth of dark! tresses, and the 
neck, were Ella’s; but the languishing expression of 
the eyes were unlike hers.” ° 

“Bend low, my Arthur,” ‘murmured her thin lips; 
“behold, ray beloved, Your mother.”* Tears’fell on the 
beautiful face as they . 

“Mach I would’ sey;” she corititited, “but my 
breath fails me.’ Enough, she was’ godd, “noble, 
afflicted.” : 

’ “And her name,” urged’ Arthur, “was Jatia?” 

A quick, changefal expression over the still 
features, as she raised ‘her eyes to heaven, ‘endeavour- 
ing to fold her hands. 

“ Bless you, blese"you, dearest ! 
follow me to heay——"* 

The low, sweet tones satik to'a whisper.’ Arthur 
placed his ear on the Cold lips ; the whisper ended in 
a sigh. eos 

Por some minutes. the pair ‘remained “kneéling by 


the bedside, Arthur’s intént look of agony fixed'6n the’ 


pale face, and the long, dark’ tresses of ‘Ella sweeping 


jhearm of the dead—the locket still in theirutiited grasp. | 


Live @ life of duty ; 


At length, the wild sovf “sf the orphan girl brok, 
the ‘stillness of the déath-camber; and, ‘as Arthy, 
reverently covered the faca of her who had been ; 
him a tender mother, he felt that ‘he had still a dy, 
to orm in comforting his sister. : 

mg the mourners sat that night, as, hand in hanj 
they watched the deep glory of the heavens. 1), 
moonlight, as it bathed the white brow of Ella, anj 
glistened on the tears; that, one by one, slowly sto\. 
down her cheeks, imparted to her the look of«a spiri- 
tual being. 

Solemaly they pondered the last words of the >». 

arted, which seemed to render them even more ve, 
ate in the world. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Tne October sun was shining brightly through ti. 
shorn boughs of the forest; as a traveller appeared a: 
thé gate of the cottage. 

Ella, who was returning froma visit to the grav. 
of her mother, hastened her steps, as the strang:, 
alighted from his horse, dreading dest‘it: might prov. 
a summons for Arthur to return to his regiment, a; 
a term of his furlough was drawing rapidly to, 
c 0 
As she entered, the stranger and her brother were 
in deep and earnest conversation. ‘The eyes of tic 
stranger were intently fixed upon her, as Arthur'men- 
tionéd his sister. 

“IT think we shall need your ‘presence. Shall we 
go?” “Then turning to Ella, he said: 

“Young lady, I hope we shal] meet agdin, when 
I —_ you will forgive the abraptness of my’ presen: 
vis' 2" 

So saying; the squire, for it was uone other than 
Matthew Hale, left the cottage, accompanied by the 
young soldier. 

. e « « * ’ + 

' Phe court was crowded, The last. case—a-trial for 
f some petty offence—had’been disposed of, \and the 
prisoner, awaiting hid sentence, had been impleaded ou 
another count, by the testimony of‘his wife; and wha: 
was the surprise of oar hero to recognize in the 
dark, sinister-looking man before: him ‘his ‘host. of tie 
common ! ’ 

His wife, the lines of whose countenance seemed 
to recall ‘pastomemories, was speaking ‘as they 
entered : 

“T was a servant in the family of Lady St. Clare 
I hated her, and had long’ waited an ‘opportunity for 
revenge. Thenight she died, I was the cole attendant 
of her infant hter, while the young heir was my 

uliar charge. In a feeling of bitterness towards the 
amily, I took the children, and wandered, withou: 
« one feeling, save hatred, through the dingles of the 

r Dead 4 

She: then declared, that, with the advice of her 
husband, whom: she then married, they were taken 
to London, where she bound the boy to be brought 
up by a blacksmith, selected for the known harshness 
of his temper; this was all she knew of him. 

To each question:demanded by the counsel, the 
answer crowded fresh recollections on the mind o{ 
Arthur, and he recognized in the woman before bin 
the tyrant of his childhood. + ° 

To the question, what had’becomé of the girl, she 
answered; that.a'lady whom. she had formerly seen, 
struck by the resemblance she bore to her mother 
*“elaimed the child. ' é 

The child wastoo young to tell her. story; and her 
guilty fears kept her out of the way. 

Hale then related»in few words, the whispered con- 
versation overheard in tlie cottage: 

The guilty pair were sentenced to/banishment, and 
as they’ passed, Arthur laid his hand on the arm of 
‘the woman, and said: ~ 

“ Catherine O’Connel, I forgive you, as truly as I 
remember your name, and your cruelty.” 

She started, writhed as if stung by a serpent, and 
muttered: _ , 

“As yer gotten yer own agin, I hope yer mother 
will haunt’me rio more!” » 

Words cannot describe the :meeting of the parent 
and children, as Ella, or rather Julia, was léd by the 

‘into a darkened apartment, » where, 
“by pillows, reclined: the attenuated form of 
General St. Clare. 

Her‘ face was ashen pale, relieved by the dress of 
deep mourning which she wore; she silently laid the 
locket in the trembling hand:of the old man. 

He looked ‘for « moment at the: beaitiful young 
creature before him, his eye then resting on Arthur , 
clasping them to'his bosom, he murmured: 

“My daughter+my son—my son!" | 

Matthew'had recourse to his handkerchief ; and the 
tears flowed freely, as he. examined: picture at the 
lower end of the room; while the three sat—the hands 
of the young ‘people clasped in those of their father— 
lost in the raptarcus feelings that they had found 





their own. 
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It is needless to say how the furrows had smoothed 
from the brow of General St. Clare, as, seated beside 
his daughter, their carriage swept through the grounds 
of Inglewood, the long-deserted estate of the St. 
Clares. 

“ There, my dear, is the little coppice in which your 
sainted mother loved to walk; and there, peeping 
through the trees, is the balcony of her apartment.” 

The tears started in the dyes of Julia, and a sigh 
burst from her lips. 

“No tears to-day,” said Matthew. “I except 
against them. The game in these woods, Miss St. 
Clare, is the rarest in England. Many a time my 
piece has echoed through that strip of beechen 
forest.” 

So saying they swept through the broad avenue 
which led to the principal front, terminating with its 
fine colonnade of pillars, where they were joined by 
Captain St. Clare, who had galloped several miles 
that morning from the town in which his regiment was 
quartered, to meet his family in their paternal home. 

There was a chastened air around tbe little party, 
as they assembled in the spacious dining-hall, whose 
oriel window commanded a view of the adjacent 
country; and, had it not been for the good-humoured 
sallies of the squire, silence would have fallen upon 
each, as, engaged in their own reflections, they reviewed 
the past. 

It wag with tranquil expressions of pious gratitude, 
that the general, through the long winter evenings, 
listened to the sweet voice of Julia, as, accompanied 
by her instrument, she sang with taste and feeling 
the touching-and beautiful airs of old England; or 
gave his attention to the deep, manly tones of Arthur, 
whose military duties still allowed him the privilege 
of attendance upon his parent. 

Julia St. Clare never forgot the trials and poverty 
of her youth, but moved among the poor tenantry 
around her asa benevolent genius. 

And when, after the death of her father, she became 
the wife of the rector of the parish, he found in her a 
companion truly meet for him. 

Colonel, now Lord St. Clare, became the kind land- 
lord at home, and the distinguished soldier abroad. 
And as, on his brief furloughs, he would sweep on 
his favourite charger, through the magnificent avenues 
of the chase, the white-haired peasant would pause 
by the wayside, xian $0 his grandson, ‘There he 

M. J. 


goes! heaven bless him!” B. 





BRITOMARTE, THE MAN-HATER. 


By E. D. E. N. Sovrnwortu, 
Author of Self-Made," “All Alone," &c., a 
——_—- 

CHAPTER LXVI. 
Outlaw end free thief, 

+  Landless and lawless, 
Through the world fare I, 
Thoughtless of life. 

Outlaw and free thief, 

My kinsmen have left me, 
And no kinsmen need I 
Till my kinsmen need me. 


My ship is my sister, 
My horse is my brother. 
From Charles Kingsley's “ Hereward.” 

We have seen that Miss Rosenthal could not suc- 
ceed in prevailing on her perverse guest to abandon 
the picnic excursion. And, indeed, the sanguine 
young people who came on the next day to the par- 
sonage to arrange with Miss Fielding the details of 
the festival, contrived to reassure Exminie as to the 
perfect safety of the expedition. 

“T do assure you, Miss Wothenthall, that ovwy 
awangement shall be made for the comfort of the 
ladies,” lisped Mr. Lew Billingcoo, a very exquisite 
dandy, whose chief merits lay in a neat little figure, a 
round little head, a nice little face, and a “cute” 
little moustache, as to person; anda jet black suit, 
snow-white linen, pure diamond studs, new kid gloves, 
fresh pocket handkerchief, and a rare hothouse 
flower stuck into his buttonhole, as to dress. 

“Only a clerk,” he spent all his small income on 
his outward adornments, and hoped to marry an heiresg 
who should pay his board bill and make his fortune. 

Mr. Billingcoo paid the most ‘devoted attention 
to every one of the few “moneyed” young ladies of 
his acquaintance, and he expected all pretty girls who 
were not moneyed to pay devoted attention to him; 
and—more’s the pity—he was not always disap- 
pointed. 

Erminie, convinced against her will, offered no 
farther opposition to the picnic excursion, but set 
about, with affectionate zeal, to forward "the views of 
the party. 

Old Frederica, the cook, was directed to boil a ham 
a a ee of mutton, and to roast a turkey and a pair 
of fowls, 





Erminie herself made lemon pies and pound cakes, 
besides giving Elfie a carte blanche to order or prepare 
anything she liked; for she wished that the hamper 
from the parsonage should be excelled by none. 

Mr. Allison, being the rich man. of the party, pro- 
vided the most costly wines to be procured. 

Mr. Montgomery Fitz Smithers, the faint-hearted 
Colossus, furnished a parcel of music consistiz;s-of four 
pieces. 

Mr. Jim Mim, the ‘‘feeble but ferocious” hero, 
nearly ruined himself in the purchase of \Vest Indian 
sweetmeats, French candies, Eaglish potted meats, and 
other rare delicacies. 

Mr. Lew Billingcoo, the exquisite, contributed him- 
self, his guitar, and a bouquet of fragrant exotics for 
every young lady. 

Two of these young men—Mr. Allison and Mr. 
Mim—had mothers and sisters, who were, of course, 
members of the picnic; Mr. Smithers hada maiden 
aunt, and Mr. Billingcoo a grandmamma, who was 
such a lively old lady that she was always ready for 
any frolic that might be set on foot by the young 
people; and these ladies were also to be of the com- 


pany. 
Besides these there were many other ladies and 
gentlemen, making in all a company of thirty or thirty- 


five. 

Atlength the long-expected, ardently-desired, event- 
ful Saturday came. 

The picnickers were to assemble at the parsonage. 
And by five o'clock in the morning, Erminie, whom 
you know to be the very soul of kindness, had a com- 
fortable breakfast prepared for the whole party, who 
were all on hand by a quarter past five. 

Many hands make labour light, ’tis said ; and so the 
young men, having breakfasted to their satisfaction 
on Erminie’s strong coffee, fried chickens, broiled ham, 
rice cakes and rolls, set to work with a will and soon 
loaded the wagon with their stores, 

There were about thirty ladies and gentlemen com- 
prising this picnic party, and they expected to be 
gone but twelve hours; but their stores were enough 
to feed three hundred people for the same time. 

When the last package was put into the wagon, the 
gentlemen assisted the ladies, and followed them— 
Erminie standing in the door looking after them, 
smiling and waving adieu. 

The sun had not yet risen, but the clearness of 
the dark blue sky at the zenith and the bright red 
flush of the eastern horizon surely promised a fine 


y: 

The horses were fresh of course, and travelled at a 
fine exhilarating rate. 

And so great was the glee of the picnic party, 
that they could scarcely refrain from breaking into 
song, even there in the streets. 

They were only enabled to restrain themselves by 
thinking how they would sing when once free of the 
city and town. 

An hour's rapid jolting brought them to the lock, 
where the little canal steamboat lay puffing and blow- 
ing as with impatience to receive them. 

Their band of musicians and their servants were 
standing on the deck waiting for them. 

The party quickly alighted from their wagon, and 
went on board the boat. 

The servants speedily unloaded the wagon, and 
transferred the stores to the deck. 

And just as the sun arose, the band of music struck 
up Rule Britannia, and the little steamer blew her 
shrill signal whistle, and started. 

Past the useful and necessary, but excessively ugly 
warehouses, past the lumber yards and fish market, 
past the bridge, steamed the little Gadfly, until she 
was well free of the town, and in a comparatively 
quiet country, with the narrow tow-path and the 
broad river on the south, and the narrow road on 
the north. 

The party were all on deck, and as soon as they 
dared do so they broke into song and sang the popular 
songs of the day. 

If music had been their profession, and if they had 
been well paid for singing so many songs at one time, 
they would have thought that they had been working 
too hard, and they would have felt very tired; but as 
they were singing only for their own amusement, they 
were insensible to fati ue. 

But then you see it makes all the difference whether 
our violent exertions are called work or play. There 
are those who fretfully play at work, and those who 
coaeren work at play, and those who invariably do 


Our picnickers were very perseveringly working 
at play. They were, indeed, so taken up with their 
singing, that they found themselves now coming 
into a wild, romantic, and beautiful region of coun- 
try. 
On the north side of the river arose the lofty, dark 
grey rocks, like palisades, from every crevice of which 
grew the hardy evergreen, or sprang the bright 





mountain rill. 





north side of the canal. 

On the opposite, or south side, and divided from it 
only by the narrow tow-path, rolled the broad river, 
and beyond that arose the hills, now gorgeous in the 
variegated hues of autumn foliage. 

“I think this is the most delightful season for a 
picnic excursion of this sort, for really the summer is 
as much too hot as the winter is too cold for an out- 
door party of pleasure. What do you think, Mr. Bil- 
lingcoo?” inquired Elfie of the exquisite, who was 
standing by her side, as she gazed on the beautiful 
scenery, and basked in the genia) sunshine. 

“T think you are quite wight, Mith Fielding, and 
I quite agwee with you. It ith a gweat pity Mith 
Wothenthal could not be induthed to join uth.” 

“Tsn’t it now! And she would have prevented me 
from coming if she could have done so! ‘The idea of 
anyone imagining danger in this excursion! I 
wonder where the danger is to come from!” 

“If you like to talk rubbish, Mr. Billingcoo, there 
are some young ladies at the other end of the boat 
who will listen to you with the utmost patience all 
day long,” said Elfie, coldly. 

“Weally, now? Ith that tho? 
pwefer your company ?” 

“Then you will have to talk sense or be silent.” 

“ Mith Fielding, you are cwuel.” 

“Mr. Billingcoo, you are absurd!” 

“Tho I’ve heard. I wonder if itith weally twue. I 
will go and athk my grandmamma,” said the young 
gentleman, coolly playing with the tea-rose in his 
batton-hole, and sauntering off to join the lively old 
lady, and leaving Elfie to wonder whether she had not 
got the worst of it in the word fencing. 

So the boat glided along, on that delightful morn- 
ing, through the picturesque scenery. 

And our excursionists, notwithstanding that they 
were on # party of pleasure, really enjoyed them- 
selves. 

It was yet early in the day when they reached the 
plantations. 

Meanwhile, with laughing and jesting, and much 
merriment, the picnickers were leaving the boat. 

The hampers were brought on shore; a nice, high 
spot, a natural opening in the wood, was selected ; 
the cloth was laid on the dry, burnished grass, and 
the feast was spread—a light repast of fruits, cakes, 
and wines, for it was yet too early to think of 
dinner. 

At length they all arose from the grass, and began 
to prepare for their ramble. The ladies hoisted their 
parasols, the gentlemen put on their wide-awakes, and 
everybody asked everybody elsee— 

‘- Where shall we go first ?” 

“Have you ever seen the Lady's Leap?” inquired 
the captain. 

** No—never,” answered a score of voices. 

“ Nor the Devil's Dripping Pan ?” 

“No, for no one but myself of this company has 
ever been here before,” answered Allison for all his 

rty. 

“ Then we had better visit them in turn,” coun- 
selled the captain. 

And everybody answered— 

“ Yes.” 

And the whole party, led on by the captain and Mr. 
Allison, set out on their excursion. 

They went first to the Lady's Leap, a lofty hill 
where a lovesick girl was reputed to have taken afatal 
leap into the river below. 

Next they visited the Devil's Dripping Pan, agreat 
basin of nearly circular form. 

And then, fatigued with their long ramble, they re- 
turned to their boat to rest. 

Now, had the programme of the excursion been 
carried out to the letter, a great mischance might 
have been averted. But it was not. 

Elfie, at least, seemed possessed by the evil one, who 
inspired her with a love of adventure. 

She would not hear of terminating the excursion 
where they were. 

It was a glorious afternoon, and having visited the 
most striking scenes around, she wished to go farther 
up the river. 

‘he captain, who had returned with them on tha 
boat, sided with Elie. 

“It would be a pity,” he said, “ to turn back with- 
out having seen tho fine scenery above. Why, you 
might even run up as high as the Point of Hills—a 
magnificent view.” 

“To be sure we might,” said Elfie; “ and even if 
we should be late returning, there will be moonlight 
to come home by. It will be perfectly delightful.” 

“And we have everything along to make us com- 
fortable,” said Allison. 

In fact, when the extension of their expedition was 
once fairly and broadly proposed aud discussed, it was 
unavimously agreed upon. 

And it was decided that they should immediately 
start for the upper river, sould stop and dine at the 


But thuppothe I 
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Point of Hills, and then return home by moon- 
light. 

"To be sure, Elfie felt a few twinges of conscience 
when she thought how great would be Erminie’s 
anxiety at her prolonged absence, but Elfie, with a 
mental jerk, exclaimed to herself : 

“If she shouldn't be worrying about me, she would 
be worrying about somebody else. It’s all the same 
to her.” 

And so the picnickers steamed away up the canal 
for the Point of Hills. 

Above the stream the scenery was much finer than 
it was below. 

The river was narrower, and higher; and the hills 
on each shore darker and loftier. 

The company, with their lately exuberant spirits 
somewhat toned down by the fatigues of the day, no 
longer sang jubilant songs with uproarious choruses ; 
but sat silently enjoying the beauty of the scene, or 
quietly conversing with each other, or listening to 
Mr. Billingcoo, who, with his guitar in his hands and 
his eyes turned up, reclined on the deck and sung 
lispingly to his own accompaniment one of Thomas 
Moore's sentimental songs: 

Row gently here, my gondolier, 
Tho thoftly wake the tide, 

That not an ear, on earth, thall hear 
But herth to whom we glide. 

Ah, did we take for heaven above 
But half the painth that we 

Take day and night for woman'th love, 
What angelth we thould be!” 

So he sang the whole song through, dwelling upon 
the last word and lingering on the last note with his 
fingers on the chords of the instrament and his eyes 
fixed on the clouds in the sky, like one possessed; 
until Elfie awoke him with this criticism : 

“It is very fine indeed, Mr. Billingcoo, only it 
would take a very powerful effort of imagination to 
transform this matter-of-fact steam-packet to a 
Venetian gondola. However, I really think we have 
the advantage of your gondolier. For we are gliding 
by the most beautiful scenery in the whole world, and 
he appears to have had nothing better in that way 
than narrow canals and high stone walls.” 

“Mith Fielding, have you no thentiment at all?” 
pathetically inquired the injured minstrel. 

“None whatever. Nature seems to have been out 
of the article when she formed me,” answered Elfie. 

“Oh, do, Mr. Billingcoo, sifig another -weet thing 
like that!” pleaded a poetioal young lady. 

“And do, Mr. Billingcoo!” chimed in a 
others. 

And the troubadour suffered himself to be entreated 
and sang lispingly several other “ sweet things,” to 
the accompaniment of his guitar—all of which the 
young ladies warmly applauded. 

So glided away the afternoon; and as the sun was 
sinking to his splendid setting, the steamer neared the 
Point of Hills. 

“We had better stop here. Thisisa more con- 
venient place to land and dine than we could find with- 
out going on some distance above the Point. And 
besides it is really growing late,” said Mr. Allison. 

The company eagerly assented to the plan, and the 
boat was stopped where the river passed under the 
shadow of a great precipice crowned with pine 
woods. 

“If wecan get to the top of this rock, there is a 
fine table land well protected fron the wind, which I 
find is rising, and well shaded from the sun by pine 
trees, and also commanding one of the most magni- 
ficent panoramic prospects in the country. That 
table land will be an excellent place to dine,” ex- 
claimed Mr. Allison, while he and his friends were 
getting ready to leave the boat. 

They found a way to the top of the steep; and the 
gentlemen climbed, carefully helping the ladies up 
along with them. 

Their attendants followed with the hampers of pro- 
visions. 

When the whole party arrived at the summit they 
found a level piece of ground covered with dry grass, 
and encircled, except upon the riverside, with a girdle 
of fir trees. 

“Itseems made for the very purpose we are about 
to put it to,” said the lively old lady, as she sank 
panting, but joyous, upon the ground. 

“Oh, whata grand view!” exclaimed Elfie,in wonder 
and admiration, as she reached the summit and looked 
around, letting her eyes rove from east to west and 
from north tosouth. ‘‘I feel now for the first time 
in my lifethat I actually live on the outside of the earth’s 
surface; and I see for myself that it is really reund ; 
and I even begin to realize that it is a vast globe 
rolling through the immensity of space!” 

“It looks dreadfully lonely though,” observed a 
young lady, with a shudder. 

“Yes—what a solitude! Paras the eye can reach 
on every side trees of autumn foliage, with only 
here and there a grey hill looming up, and the river 
rolling deeply through it all. Not a house, not s 


horus of 


chimney. nvr even smoke, to indicate human habita- 
tions near !"’ 

While the company were gazing upon the panorama 
around them, and descanting upon its beauties, some 
of the attendants were building fires on the ground, 
hanging kettles over the blaze; others-were laying 
the table-cloth and arranging the dinner service. 

Mr. Allison having seen to the careful transport- 
ation of his costly wines, now joined the group on the 
edge of the precipice. 

Looking down upon the chaos of grey rock below 
them, he smiled and quoted : 

“*The ragged rascals 6 round rugged hills.” 
Now, I wonder what on eatth put that choice specimen 
of ingenious alliteration into my head ?” he laugh- 
ingly inquired. 

‘* The ‘wugged bills of courthe,’” lisped Mr. Bil- 
lingcoo. 

“Yes; but where are the ‘ raggedrascals ?’” langhed 
Allison. 

“Vewy twue! Here are the ‘wugged hills,” but 
where are the ‘wagged wathcalth?’” repeated the 
dandy. 

The question was answered by a yell more terrible 
and ferocious than ever startled a sleeping backwoods 
settlement when a tribe of ruthless savages woke it 
up to slaughter. 

And forth from the cover of the pine woods 
leaped a band of fierce brigands, brandishing their 
bayonets. 

(To be continued.) 





THPRSTANE. 
——_>—_———_ 
OHAPTER XV. 


Wuen Alice learned what had come to pass, her 
generous nature was full of compassion and sympathy, 
and she longed for some means of showing Thirstane 
how entirely she shared his trouble. 

“Poor Leonard,” she said, in the midst of her tears. 
“Oh, uncle, we can do something, we can help him.” © 

“ But he needs no help, my dear ; he is better off 
than most young men who begin the world, and he is 
willing to work—he wants only our affection and 
sympathy.” 

“ He will go on bravely now,” Miss Staunton said, 
with as much primness as if she had not cried half the 
night over his misfortunes. 

Alice looked at her indignantly, she could not bear 
to see any one take Leonard’s trouble with so much 
composure. 

“ How coolly you say that,” she exclaimed; “ really, 
Emily, one would think you looked upon misfortune 
as a blessing.” 

“ It is often so,” she replied, gently ; “I know it, my 
love, from my own experience.” 

She bent more closely over her work, and a tear, 
not of regret, but resignation, as she recalled the past, 
rolled silently down her cheek. 

Alice saw her emotion and was stricken to the 
heart at her own impatient speech. 

“ You know I didn’t mean anything, Stanny—don't 
be hart, dear.” 

“I was thinking of my blessings, Alice; thinking 
that Leonard, too, would find them in his trouble— 
you have never yet said or done anything to pain 


me. 

But Alice was not prepared to view Thirstane’s ruin 
in the light which it appeared to experience, and she 
spent the rest of the day revolving plans for his as- 
sistance. 

Once she could have spoken freely, but there was 
that in her heart now which checked the full exhi- 
bition of her feelings, and, from her manner, Leonard 
did not dream of the uarest which disturbed her 
maiden peace. 

When they met, she was overcome with astonish- 
ment at his unfeigned gaiety. 

“One would think you had found immense good 
luck,” she exclaimed, “ instead of ——” 

“Ruin,” said Leonard, noticing her hesitate over 
the word; “I certainly think it so. Don’t you pity 
me, Alice; leave it for the fools who know nothing 
wiser to do.” 

Poor Alice had very vague ideas of poverty or 
privation, thanks to the brightness her uncle’s influ- 
ence had thrown about her life. 

She was quite relieved to see him as well dressed 
and elegant as ever, to hear him talk of the amuse- 
ments and pleasant evenings they would have, and 
began to think that, if it would be the means of giving 
them more ef Leonard’s society, poverty was a rather 
nice thing than otherwise. 

“T shall enjoy going out after hard work,” he said; 
Phe merit it was only an added bore to those of the 

ay.” i 

“Tam glad of that; I wasafraid you would give up 

society.” 





‘Good gracious, you didn’t think I meant to turn 








monk, as the nameless individual is said to have dons 
when il} ?” 

"Not exactly,” replied Alice, laughing the firs; 
time for several days; “but I thought you would by 
gloomy and troubled.” 

“You see [ am not; but I must put on a lugubri. 
ous expression, or you will accuse me of having 
deluded you into sympathy under false pretences.” 

Alice smiled and shook her head; the conversation 
grew light and playful, but, under it all, the girl's 
awakened heart stirred restlessly. 

Leonard could not know that—he fancied her regard 
for him was only that which she might have had for a 
brother; the very frankness and confidence she had 
shown before she was aware of her own setret had 
increased the belief. 

Could he have known the truth, it might have 
steadied his wayward heart, which was still ready 
to yield itself to everv passing dream, though the old 
affection slumbered there still. 

“We must have another horseback ride,” he said, 
“before this beautifal autumn weather is gone 
Bless me, we have not ridden since the day of your 
accident.” 

Alice, felt the colour rush to her face, and a thon- 
sand tumultuous feelings stir in her breast, but, with 
the self-control which only a woman can exercise, she 
turned from the light, and said carelessly : 

“Not since then? Why that was*ages ago.” 

“ How frightened I was,” he continued ; “I thought 
you were surely killed.” 

“T am made of stronger material,” she replied, with 
a forced playfulness, which jarred upon every chord 
of her heart. ‘ > 

Leonard had been softened by that painful memory, 
and the old feelings swept across his soul, but when 
he saw her sitting there, calm and untroubled, they 
were checked at once. 

“Does Miss Staunton know of that adventure ?” he 


asked. 

Alice had been endeavouring to recall the tone of bis 
voice when its earnestness brought her out of that half- 
swoon; when hespoke it sounded so careless, so un- 
like the earnestness which had thrilled her sou! then, 
that her heart sank as she mocked its pain with merri- 
ment. 

“Oh, yes; I told her « short time since; and al- 
though it happened so long ago, she was frightened 
half out of her senses, and besought me never to trus: 
myself near a horse again; she hasa cureless fear 
of the whole equine race.” 

“She must lose half the enjoyment of the country.” 

“Tt makes no difference; she shudders at the very 
sight of a riding habit. You know she can walk like 
an English woman—a tramp of ten miles is nothing to 
her.” 


“TI am certain you never accompany her in such 
expeditions.” 

“ You rude man, indeed I do! 

“ What?” 

“We shorten the journey, that’s all.” 

“T thought as much.” 

‘“ And were very impertinent in so doing! But | 
enjoy being in the woodsasmuch as she, so we get on 
admirably.” 

“ Thanks to her yielding disposition ?” 

“T shall answer no such questions! Really. you 
grow more sarcastic and ill-natured every day.” 

“Tf you begin to treat me badly I shall go away.” 

‘“What a terrible threat to hold out—you oughtn' 
to lacerate one’s feelings so.” 

“Whose carriage is that stopping here ?” Leonard 
asked, looking out of the window. 

Alice peeped cautiously from behind the curtains, 
and groaned dolefully. 

“Oh, dear! it is Mrs. Willoughby—don’t you recog- 
nize her preposterous livery? ‘That footman looks 
like a performer out taking the air! Dreadful woman 
—she talks so fast, and is so ill-natured.” 

“Tam off, at all events,” rejoined Leonard: ‘* my 
nerves are very good, but I cannot stand the Wil- 
loughby.” 

“Don’t desert me, for mercy’s sake.” 

“T really must—I regret it, but inevitable circum- 
stances, &c., compel me.” 

“And Stanny won't go down, I am certain—ob 
dear!” 

“Pretty little martyr !” 

“Saya word more, and | will have her up here— 
you would be nicely caught. Yes, James,” to the 
servant, who announced that the lady was below; ‘“! 
will be down in a moment.” 

“ Begin to practise a smile,” said Leonard, “for 
you are decidedly pouting at present,” 

She gave him a saucy look and answer, and went 
out; but sadder at heart than one so young and wel! 
cared for should ever have been. 

Leonard departed to duties that demanded his at- 
tention, and was astonished to find how short the 
day appeared when he had really something to do. 

Time passed, and Thirstane trod boldly along ‘the 
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new path he had chosen. That which annoyed him 
most was to be pitied; of course, when the facets 
came out, there was great consternation among all his 
acquaintance. . 

Probably, the most sincere mourners of his loss were 
two or three lazy young scamps, who had fairly lived 
apon him during his career of dissipation. 

After all, he found no material change when he 
made his appearance in society. Perhaps far-sighted 
mothers did not see him approach their daughters with 
such delightful feelings as they had done when his in- 
come amounted to ten thousand a year; but Mr. Sher- 
win’s ward was not a person to be slighted, even if his 
manners had not made him a general favourite with- 
out that distinction. 

People concluded that he would marry his guardian's 
niece—oh, yes, Mr. Sherwin would settle matters in 
that way, and thosewho had originated the brilliant 
idea talkedof it so much that they really convinced 
themselves there was some foundation for the report, 
and, when they repeated the story, nodded their heads, 
and looked as wise as if they obtained information 
far more definite than they chese to utter, and were 
congratulating themselves on their neighbour's igno- 
rance. 

Leonard was admitted to the bar. He made an 
excellent inning, with several cases ‘which were 
placed in hands, actually delivered a political 
speech one night, and began to be spoken of asa rising 
young man. 

Leonard heard the remark, and laughed inwardly 
to think how, six months before, he would have 
scorned the imputation; but the petted young mil- 
lionaire was rapidly learning from adversity more 
valuable lessons than that. 

He lived quietly, worked hard, and was astonished 
to find how his care and discontent took to themselves 
wings and flew away. : 

He had broken completely with the worthless set 
who had helped him towards his ruin, and wondered 
already that their vices and intimacy had ever pos- 
sessed the slightest charm. 

The truth was, he had been reckless from lack of 
employment for his energies, not because the follies he 
committed sprang from a weak character. Now he 
grew ambitious to succeed in his profession. 

The same feeling, distorted and misapplied, had for- 
merly made him eager to bein advance ofthe wild 
crew he gathered about him, in every species of dissi- 
pation which came in their way. 

Mr. Sherwin was positively happy at the change. 
He could now look forward, without dread, to the 
future before the young man, for he knew him well 
enough to ‘be certain there would be no faltering, no 
turning back—not s ‘thought of the former life that 
could threaten danger. 

Even old Mr. Gregory nodded bis head at Leonard’s 
course, &@ most unheard-of mark of approval on his 
part, for he had never been known to praise any young 
man, and Thirstane he had always looked upon as the 
worst possible  apoainen of his age. 

When Leonard delivered his maiden speech in Court, 
the old gentleman watched him narrowly, and, at the 
close of the truly brilliant effort, leaned over and 
offered him a pinch of snuff, a condescension that 
astounded every lawyer present who was acquainted 
with his crochets and peculiarities. 

“T shall soon have te begin touching my hat 
respectfully when we meet,” said Mr. Seaman one 
morning, as they chanced to be walking down the 
streettogether. ‘‘To think of your getting interested 
in politics—actually making a speech at the meeting 
last night.” 

“T had no intention of doing so,” replied Leonard. 
“T only lounged in there because I had promised a 
friend; but I got so enraged to hear an old fool talk 
nonsense, that I could not resist the temptation of 
answering him.” 

“Tt was very proper! Heaven help us, to think I 
may yet live to see you a great man!” 

“ Heaven forbid, you mean! I don’tbelieve I have 
an enemy in the world so ferocious as to wish me 
that fate.” 

“You can’t have 6o much time for falling in love,” 
said the artist. ‘Let me see, one of your last efforts 
in that line was becoming fascinated with a sketch of 
mine.” 

“A sketch ?” 

“Oertainly; actually fell in love with a painted 
woman. However, you must do that if you love 
any woman now-a-days—but this was 4 crayon 


“Nonsense,” returned Leonard. 

“So I thought at the time, but it is the truth! The 
sketch was one I made two years ago—don’t you re- 
member ?” 

“I think so,” replied Leonard, carelessly. 

“Why, you Seon reves about it—such eyes, 
such expression! You have forgotten it, you fickle 
acamp; if you only saw the original——” 

The sentence was cut short by an astounding slap 





on the shoulder by some one from behind, that would 
have startled a nervous person out of his wits. 

“That's Bradley,” said Mr. Seaman, without even 
tarning his head; “ there isn’t another man in London 
capable ef such a proceeding.” 

The individual in question only laughed, and in- 
sisted upon dragging Mr. Seaman in a contrary direc- 
tion without delay, as there was a wonderful picture 
or monstrosity of some sort that he must see at 
once. 

Leonard walked slowly towards hischambers. There 
was a peculiar, absent expression in his face—the 
same look with which he used to sit in his room 
watching a vision which had no basis and could have 
no future. 

Several acquaintances passed him unobserved, and 
he looked so pale that the idea of every one was that 
he must certainly be ill—the loss of hig fortune must 
have greatly affected him. 

Two or three persons, who knew him by sight, and 
were acquainted with his » pleased their ma- 
levolent hearts by looking again at his discomposed 
features, and that he had been forced to go to 
work as they did—served him right, proud young 


he did mot have to work nearly so hard 
a8 he ought: that was the only reflection which 


troubled their souls. . 

Leonard walked on, in happy unconsciousness of 
the commiseration of friends or the sneers of the 
envious. ; 

His thoughts were far from those which they could 
havo supaaayementing in his mind—far from any 

ity. | 


He appeared somewhat absent that morning when 
seated be Lew y 

He : ‘Gregory were loo at some 
together, and Leonard made several irrelevant odee 
and co atrocious blunders, 

The old gentleman looked sharply at him over his 


spec 

et | t you knew all about these papers,” said 
he; “I them in your charge, but you seem 
to give me any information.” 

was new to Thirstane to be addressed in that 
tone, but he only smiled, and, rousing himself, said : 

“T beg your pardon, I don’t know where my wits 
have been all the morning.” 

“ Wool-gathering,” returned the old gentleman, 
oepeaticnly. 

“Well, they are ready for use now, at all events,” 
said Leonard. ‘Let us go to work.” 

They plunged at once into details as dry as dust, 
and intricate enough to have worn out the patience of 
an angel, but Leenard steered bravely through, and 
landed safely on the other side of the business, a little 
heated, out of breath, but altogether to Mr. Gregory's 
satisfaction. 


CHAPTER XVL 


Tue very day after Rachel's return, she was sgree- 
ably surprised by a visit from Mrs. Meredith, whose 
manners had lost nothing of their charming gaiety. 

“T met Mr. Ward in the street,” she said, “and he 
told me you had returned, so of course I came round 
at once.” 

“T have been wishing all the morning to see you,” 
Rachel replied. 

‘Which speaks volumes for your good taste! But 
what have you been doing with yourself all these 
months?” 

“Very little, indeed; they have passed so quietly 
that I can scarcely believe they are gone.” 

“You look as if you had just come out of a long 
dream! But you are better, I think, than when you 
left town ?” 

“Yes; Iam quite well now.” 

“ Have you sketched a great deal ?” 

“ All the while, nearly: I am very anxious to know 
if you think I have improved.” 

“Show me your studies, then, please; I am dying 
to see them.” 

“They are in my room still; I have not taken 
them out of my sketch-box—will you go there ?” 

“ Anywhere that you choose to take me—is not that 
the very perfection of romantic friendship ?” 

They went up to Rachel’s chamber and spent a long 
hour examining the sketches, which Mrs. Meredith 

onounced vastly superior to anything which her 

riend had yet done. 

“IT saw Mr. Seaman the other day,” she said ; “he 
told me that Mr. Cross would be back this week.” 

“T am glad of that; I shall begin my lessons again 
with all possible expedition.” 

“ He inquired after you, Mr. Seaman said, and paid 
you more couglinents than I could possibly enume- 
rate. What # beautiful picture this will make.” 

“That is a view up the river, from my aunt's house 
—those are two islands, just at the junction of the 
streams.” 

“T hope you will paint it at once; Iam inclined to 





think that it is my favourite. But remember one 
thing—you are not going to immure yourself like 
nun this season.” 

“T have no intention of so doing,” Rachel replied ; 
“T want to give as much time each day to my work 
as possible, but Mr. Ward would be dissatisfied if 1 
spent all my leisure hours over it.” 

Mrs. Meredith inwardly congratulated herself upon 
the fact that it was not she who had to be regulated 
by that gentleman’s ideas, pruned and trained after his 
fashion ; but as it was not the sort of suggestion she 
_— exactly make in that presence, she did not speak 
at all. 

During those first days, Rachel planned a winter 
pense po believed rhe bring her a reasonable por- 
tion o! iness, an’ way of beginning, she re- 
sumed her ms ag soon as Mr. Oross returned to 

wn. 


to 

Mr. Ward demurred a little, grumbled more, but 
entered no serious protest; therefore, Rachel went her 
own way in tolerable quiet. If Mr. Ward could have 
gained the least idea of the feelings with which she 
began her first picture of any importance, there is 
every probability that her art studées would bave 
ended then and there; but, fortunately, he did not; 
so she worked and dreamed without restraint. 

Not many weeks after their return, they accepted an 
invitation to one of Mrs. Meredith’s brilliant recep- 
tions, h, before starting, Mr. Ward felt it his duty 
to state to 1, at length, his contempt for the follies 
of fashionable life, and the reasons which induced him 
to break over his rule upon that occasion. 

Rachel had been much depressed all day ; but with 
her the slightest change would, at times, cause a re- 
action of feeling, and as she entered the house, the 
merry sounds of music and laughter had that effect. 
Mrs. Meredith greeted her with her ususl warmtb, 
and Rachel's appearance createda sensation. She was 
by far the most beautiful woman in the rooms, and s 
little crowd soon gathered about her. 

Rachel unrestrainedly ; she could not under- 


unable | stand the spell which was upon her, but for the first 


time in her life she bad a consciousness of her own 
power. Several of the most brilliant men in society 
were hovering about her, and she felt herself at home 

Mrs. Meredith was doing her best to entertain Mr 
Ward, but he looked very grim. However much he 
might be pleased to see his wife admired, he did not 
choose to be himself cast completely in the back 
ground, and he prepared in his minda ing ac- 
count of her misdemeanors with which to overwhelm 
Rachel. 

But she was in happy ignorance of his thoughts and 
intentions, and fora little season gave herself up to 
the keen enjoyment which society possesses for an ex- 
citable and imaginative nature. 

“You are charming to-night,” whispered Mrs. 
Meredith; ‘I knew you would have a success; but 
you are perfectly dazzling.” 

Rachel smiled and made some laughing reply. 
There was no danger for her in a soene like that— 
nothing which could turn her soul from its lofty aims 
to content itself with the petty vanities of that gilded 
life. 

“Your eyes are sad telltales, Mrs. Ward,” exclaimed 
some one near; “I know exactly what Mrs. Meredith 
said to you.” 

“Repeat it, pray!” 

“That all the women envied you, and all the 
men——” 

® Asif it were necessary to finish!” interrupted Mrs. 
Meredith ; “ do you think she has never been told that 
before ?” 

Rachel laughed again, but the sound died in s 
spasmodic breath, and her startled eyes rivetted them- 
selves upon an object which the others did not notice. 
They were sitting in a boudeir, off one of the draw- 
ing-rooms, and the curtains of the bay-window had 
been flung partially. back, allowing the moonlight to 
stream faintly in. Half concealed by the draperies, 
Rachel, for the third time, beheld that mysterious 
face! 

As before, the eyes were fixed upon her; she saw 
not only the features, but the outlines of a form, and a 
hand resting upon the window-sill. 

She was inclined to believe herself mad; to think 
that it was some fantasy of a diseased brain which 
thus haunted her. She heard nothing of the conver- 
sation going on around her fora moment which seemed 
endless. Then she saw Mrs. Meredith leave the 
group—started to see her approach the motionless 
figure—watched as one in a dream—then, convinced 
that she was indeed crazed, turned her eyes away. 

She strove to speak—to laugh—but her utterance 
was choked, and her mirth died in a shudder. She 
longed to shriek—call out—anything to break the 
trance which had seized her. She wondered if she had 
been observed—if it was possible to escape. 

A hand was laid upon her arm—Mrs. Meredith's 
laughing voice said— : 

“My dear Mrs. Ward, here is a romantic young 
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gecutleman, dying to lay his Lomage at your feet—do 
ake pity on him—Mr. Thirstane, my dear.” 

Rachel turned—before her was that face, but this 
time no vision. A tall, singularly handsome man was 

wing to her, and murmuring some of the common- 
} laces which follow an introduction. 

Gradually the little group broke up, and those two 
were left alone in the boudoir with Mrs. Meredith. 

“T have to deny your charge,” Leonard said, turn- 
ing towards the latter lady. 

“What one? I make so many against you that it 
is difficult to remember.” 

‘You said I was romantic.” 

“ And do you venture to deny it? 
at those eyes.” 

Rachel had no need to look—she was already fami- 
liar with their language. 

“IT may be addicted to romance, but I am not ro- 
mantic.” 

‘One of your distinctions without a difference—I 
shall not stay to listen.” 

She glided out of the room; and left them toa silence 
which neither broke for many moments.. Leonard 
was somewhat agitated, and it rarely happened that he 
betrayed such weakness, or lost his self-possession in 
any Way. 

“I might beg pardon for my stupidity,” he said, 
‘only that I see-you have quite forgotten I am here.” 

That voice made Rachel tremble from head to foot— 
those tones roused an echo in her soul which no other 
human voice had ever possessed power to awaken. 
She was troubled and alarmed! Were those indeed 
warnings of his presence which she bad received, and 
what could they portend? A sickness crept over her, 
and she grew pale as death. 

“ You are ill,” Leonard said, quickly. 
Mrs. Meredith?” 

Itachel shook her head. He brought her some 
water, and, when the weakness passed away, she 
forced aside those bewildering thoughts, and said, with 
a forced gaiety which could hardly have deceived a 
child— 

“You denied being romantic—where are your 

“But I do not deny being superstitious,” he an- 
swered, looking full in her face. 

His words brought back Rachel's strength; what- 
ever she had seen, that knowledge should establish no 
bond of union between them. 

“ I confess I am not,” she replied, with more cold- 
ness. 

He glanced keenly at her; his lips trembled a little 
—then le said, with a sudden change of manner— 


Mrs. Ward, look 


“Shall I call 





[THE MYSTERIOUS FACK AGAIN.) 


“Are you fond of scenes like this—do you enjoy 
society ?” 

“I know very little of it; but I believe I do like 
it. 

“ The pleasure lasts so sliort a time,” he said, “and 
after that it grows so dull and monotonous, that one 
wonders it could ever have appeared pleasant.” 

“Tt seems to me that a man’s life need not be 
dreary,” Rachel said, wondering to hear her own 
thoughts thus expressed. “A man is free to choose 
his own pursuits, to travel, seek change 

“ And do you think these things bring happiness ?” 

“ At least they bring excitement, which women can- 
not find.” 

“ Only for a little time; even change grows mono- 
tonous.” 

“ Bat a man should have a profession.” 

‘* Ah, that I have learned at last; the most incessant 
dradgery is preferable to idleness.” 

“So 1 think; anything would be better than living 
alone, with fancies and dreams which find no fulfil- 
ment.” 

“And if you were a man, what profession would 
you select ?” 

“T should be an artist,” Rachel replied, her cheek 
glowing as it always did at the word. 

“You are one now,” he said, quietly. 

“How do you know? You have not —— 

“Only by your face. I had vo need to ask the 
question.” 

“T shall never be that,” she said, sighing; “it is 
beyond a woman's power to give the time and study 
requisite. I know very little of art; I only know that 
I love it, and so I study, but I fear with very indif- 
ferent success.” 

“Figures or landscapes ?” 

“ The latter, though I succeed poorly enough.” 

They fell unconsciously into familiar conversation, 
from which they were roused by Mrs. Meredith's ap- 
proach. 

“T have been looking for you,” she said; “ come and 
help entertain my menagerie, you ungrateful man. 
But first, Mrs. Ward, let me present one of my pets to 
you.” 

She beckoned to a young lady, who had followed 
her into the room. 

“Miss Alice Freeman,” she said, “a niece of Mr. 
Thirstane’s guardian, Mr. Sherwin.” 

“Now come, young gentleman,” and she led Leo- 
nard playfully away. 

Rachel felt her brain whirl again, and it was with 
didliculty that she faltered out a few troubled words. 
Mr. Sherwiu’s name had flung her thoughts back upon 


” 





that mystery which seemed to have wrapped her 
whole life. 

She remembered hér meeting with him so long ago; 
@ wish rose in her mind to see him again—to ask him 
concerning her mother’s past—the early history of her 
aunt, with which he must have been familiar. 

“Ts your uncle here ?” she asked abruptly of Alice, 
who was regarding her.with unconscious jealousy, 
almost dislike, for she had remarked the look which 
Thirstane turned upon her as he left the room. She 
started and blushed painfully, and Rachel repeated her 
question before she answered. 

“ He was unable to come,” she replied ; “he regret- 
ted it very much, for no one ever likes to miss Mrs. 
Meredith's parties.” 

Rachel felt an unusual interest in the young stranger; 
she made room for her on the sofa, and they began a 
conversation which made Alice almost forget her jea- 
lous fears. 

Mr. Ward soon after came in, and insisted upon 
going home; hespoke abruptly, and looked displeased. 
Itachel had only time to urge Alice to visit her, and 
then her husband hurried her away. 

Rachel went to her room that night, with feelings in 
her heart which had never before been awakened there 
—emotions to which she could not have given any 
name, but which left her no rest. 

That face which she had thrice seen—was it a 
warning? Was some strange fate in store for her, 
towards which she was being blindly led, unable to 
struggle to direct her course? She dared not pursue 
her subject—the host of conjectures which troubled 
her brain were almost like the whisperings of insanity. 

How singular, too, that she should have. met that 
girl! Simple enough, in fact, yet now every incident 
connected with Mr. Sherwin seemed to her full of 
mystery. 

Leonard Thirstane left her presence another man ; 
his whole life seemed in an instant to have been trans- 
figured. 

The light of those clear eyes cast a glory over his 
soul like the reflection of star beams upon a dark sea. 
He could not reflect—he would not ! 

He did not strive to understand his own heart, and 
the feeling came over Lim thatone hasat times upon § 
pleasant river—to float on andon in the sunshine, 
without any haven in sight, drifting down the dreamy 
waters, forgeiful or careless of anything beyond. 

But from that evening Mr. Ward began to dislike 
his wife. His yanity had been mortally hurt, and he 
would never pardon the person who had given him, 
however innocently, the grievous wound. 

(To be continued) 





STANLEY LOCKWOOD. 


Br W. E. Crapwicrt. 
—_>—__——__ 
CHAPTER XVIIL 


THERE was something in the tone of the voice and 
the features as they were lighted up for a moment by 
a transient gleam of light from the hearth that re- 
ninded Stanley of a man that used to be employed on 
his father’s land‘in the days of his prosperity, and he 
almost involuntarily exclaimed : 

“Michael Brown !” 

“Yes, I am Mike Brown, sure enough,” said the 
man. ‘ But how came you to know me?” 

“Had you not once a master named Lockwood?” 

‘Yes, that I had for certain, and a good master he 
wastoo, Why, surely it ain’t, and yet I’m a’most sure 
it is too. It must be little Master Stanley.” 

“Well, I am Stanley Lockwood,‘ and now, I sup- 
pose, you will not want to rob me. Is this your cot- 
tage?” 

“No, sits My place is about half a mile off, but I 
came in here to take shelter from the storm, not think- 
ing to find anybod«, as no one lives here now.” 

“Then if I go with you,” said Stanley, “can you 
accommodate me for the night ?” 

“Why you see, sir, I should be glad to do it, but 
I've got a gentleman there as has sprained his leg, 
and can’t move just now, and he has made me promise 
not to have any strangers there while he is obliged to 
stay. He was going over to Ireland, and he seems 
terribly uneasy at being stopped by this accident.” 

“No doubt,” said Stanley, ‘‘but why does he object 
to the admission of strangers?” 

There was light enough in the hut now, for they 
had piled more wood on the fire, so that Stanley could 
obsérve a peculiar expression on Mike's countenance 
as he answered: 

“Oh, as to that, gentlefolks may have their reasons 
for hiding as well as others——” 

“Do you know his uame?” asked Stanley. 

“No, I don't. 

“ What sort of a man is he?” 

The man looked fixedly at him for some moments, 
then said: 

“ Maybe, I should be doing him no good to tell.” 

“ But it might be, Michael, that you would be doing 
a service for-your old master, who, you say, was a 
good master to you. Nov describe this person to me, 
and if it is as I ‘suspect, you sliall be amply re- 
warded.” 

The man’s eyes glistened at the thoughts of’ 're- 
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ward, and he proceeded to give an accurate description 
of his guest, who, Stanley felt assured, was the very 
man he was in search of. 

Satisfied of this fact he resolved to write to Mr. 
Hasselton, to inform him of the discovery he had 
made, and to entrust Brown with the care of convey- 
ing the letter with all possible speed to its destination ; 
for, although he had not much reliance on his fidelity, 
he did not doubt that the hope of a liberal compensa- 
tion would in this case make him faithful to his 
trust. 

He knew the man was an extracrainary pedestrian, 
and that he would not hesitate to walk all night if it 
were his interest to make the exertion, and from the 
next town he could get a conveyance that would take 
him in a few hours to Oak Tree Hill. 

The storm had now subsided, and the thunder, with 
low and sullen sound, rolled at an immeasurable dis- 
tance. : 

Stanley, who had writing materials in !:'s valise, 
soon prepared the missive, and having furnished his 
willing emissary with money to expedite his journey, 
and received his solemn promise not to give any inti- 
mation to his guest of what had transpired, he saw 
him depart on his mission. 

As soon as le was out of sight, Stanley remounted 
his horse and rode on, lighted-by the moon, which 
now shone out at intervals between the parting 
clouds, and fortunately reached the inn in time to ‘pro- 
cure some supper and a bed, of both which he stood 
greatly in need. 

He had arranged his plans for the morrow, and ac- 
cordingly, as soon as he had breakfasted, he obtained 
from the landlord the address of the nearest magis- 
trate, to whom he went at once, and having stated his 
suspicions that he had discovered the retreat of a 
notorious defrauder who was in the act of escaping 
from justice, obtained # warrant for his arrest, with a 
proper officer to execute it, and armed with these 

wers took his way to the cottage of Michael 

rown. 

It was a lone house in a wild and desolate spot at 
the foot of a range of mountains, and all about it sug- 
gested the idea that the tenant of such an abode was 
probably a poacher, or something equally disreputable, 
in addition to his ostensible profession of a guide for 
travellers who delighted in exploring the difficult and 
dangerous passes of those regions. 

The forms to be gone through before the magis- 
trate’s warrant could be obtaindfl had occupied so much 
time that it was late in the day when Stanley 
and his companion rapped at the door of the cabin, 
which was opened by an elderly female of somewhat 





shrewish aspect. who seemed inclined to dispute their 
right of entry ; bui, without heeding her manoeuvres to 
keep them out, they poshed past her, and walked un- 
ceremoniously through « sort of kitchen with a brick 
floor, to the door of an inner apartment, which Stanle~ 
scrupled not to open, when a most unexpected sigb™ 
presented itself to his eyes, for there, on @ low pallet, 
reclined the arch deceiver, Selby himself, while, seated 
by his side, ina careless attitude, with a newspaper in 
his hand, was the young man, Russell, who had 
spoken 80 insultingly of Stanley when both were 
guests at Rudland Park. 

What could his presence here mean? Was he a 
party to Selby’s dishonourable transactions? And 
Stanley, though generous to excess on all ordinary oc- 
casions, could scarcely resist the temptation of wishing 
it might prove so. 

The solution of the seeming mystery was that 
Selby had married, a few years before, a lady of a hard 
and worldly character, a widow of reputed wealth, aud 
the mother of Augustus Russell. 

Stanley, though he had seen Mr. Selby at Oak Tree 
Hill, was not aware of this connection, and as he had 
been so long absent, it was no wonder that it had 
never been alluded to in his presence. 

Hence his surprise at seeing the two together; but 
their astonishment was even greater than his own, and 
as Russell started up with distended eyes and lips that 
quivered as an oath escaped them, the officer who held 
the warrant strode towards the rude couch, and laid 
his hand on its occupant with no downy touch. 

He had not recognized Stanley, and his first im- 
pression was that both the intruders were robbers, 
whose intent was to possess themselves of the ill- 
gotten wealth that he had concealed about his 

erson. 

Russel! had sprung to the door to call the host, 
whom he supposed was in the cottage, and Selby, not- 
withstanding his lameness, was making desperate 
efforts to free himself from his captor, but another 
strong grasp was on his right arm, a firm hand pressed 
upon his breast. 

He struggled, panted, and threw off the pressure 
that held him down, but the grasp was on his arm 
and a figure before his eyes that dazzled, bewildered 
him; and for one moment he believed himself arrested 
by superhuman agency. 

The eyes bent upon him were clear, serene and 
of terrible brightness. They were like the noonday 
sunbeams, too intense to meet, and the face from 
which they beamed seemed enwreathed with a halo, 
so bright were the locks that floated round it. 

The other form was taller, larger, darker, more of 
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the earth, earthy. Selby began to realize his situ- 
atron. 
“What, ho!” he cried, leaping from the pallet and 


wroth to free himself from the hand of steel. 
ho! Augustus! Augustus Russell! 
Help—help, I say!” 

Russell re-entered the apartment with a pistol in 
his hand. Stanley remembered how he had sought 
to degrade him in the eyes of L'éclair, and his blood 
boiled in his veins. 

He bad never forgotten the insult, and he rejoiced 
that au opportunity now offered when he could grapple 
with him, and satisfy that stern sense of justice every 
man feels in the presence of those who have wronged 
him. 

“Here,” said be to the strong man at his side, 

“ prevent his escape, the authority is in your hands.” 

Then surrendering Selby to thesafeguardianship of 
the officer of justice, he turned upon Russell, who was 
aiming a pistol at his breast. 

Stanley wrenched it from his hand and threw it 


“ What, 
Where are you? * 


apentheground. Russell, thoughmaturally cowardly, | long, aby aoe moss ‘Wa soli, waving in the deep, 
felt as if it were» life struggle, and he hated Stanley, | pallucid fount : ie Mindy Digan 
the successful lover of Flora, with a deep and deadly j over him, swaying in the gentle 
hatred. wind. ‘That bi cools, | how it re- 
Snatching up « knife thit-was on the table he made dreshes hig dry and w Fangs 
a fierce plunge at his antagonist, but only cut throggy . How he tries to breathe forth th his depth of ratings, 
the air. it is his own spring, his. beloved Long 
Stanley was unrivatied in the art of fencing, and py anew by a miracle of Drees — With 


though this was the finst time 
in mortal fight, he-was equal to the strife. 

He was armed, but, of drawing his own | se 
pistol, he seized the wrist of Russell, and the knife 
gleamed and glanced between them coldly. Bluely, de- 
struetively, but colder, bluer, more destructive gleamed 
the eyes of Stanley on the face of his foe. 

The fierce delight that a brave man feels in deeds of 
= quivered on his lip, and lighted up his features. 

He was transformed. There was deadly beauty 
in his face. It might, indeed, bé-said of him at this 
moment, in the beautiful hyperbolical language of the 
Canticles : ‘He was bright as the sun, fair as the 
moon, and terrible as an army with banners.” 

In the meantime Selby was struggling manfully 
with the officer, who had come armed with legal 
authority to arrest him. 

“ What, ho!” again he cried, in vociferous tones. 
“Michael Brown—where is the rascal? Come to 
the rescue. I defy the warrant!" 

Brown did not answer to the call, but several men 
who had been summoned by the woman before-men- 
tioned, now rushed in, and took the aide of the pri- 
soner, having perhaps an instinctive dislike to all 
officers of justice. 

Stanley, who had thrown Russell down on the 
groand and wrenched the knife {rom his grasp, rushed 
upon the men that were bearing down upon the con- 
stable, who had been exerting all hia strength to re- 
tain his hold of the prisoner, desperate and struggling 
as he was. 

He did not want to shed bleed, he did not want his 
own blood shed; but it was shed already. There 
was a gash in his left arm, and a red stream running 
over his hand. 

Stanley saw it, and the sight increased his passion 
tenfold. He fought with fury, but against fearful 
odds. He fought for life, for justice, for vengeance. 

He thought not wlether he spilled blood or not. 
He had right and might on his side; but it was now 
three against one. Three! it was four, for Russell. had 
risea. 

Selby was free, 
strength 

Stanley turned upon them all, like the stag at 
bay, believing himself lost, but strong, brave, unyield- 
ing to the last. 

There was a smile of defiance and scorn upon his 
lip. His eye was as the lightuing flashing upon the 
clear, blue heavens. 

But listen!—other footsteps come crushing to the 
spot—other voices are heard. More enemies! He is 
lost. No—they are friends—he knows those dark, 
flashing eyes, he knows those grey locks, that slightly 
bent, but commanding form 

Great heavens! Deloraine—his father! How came 
they there? Isitadream? Is he going mad? 

With @ sudden, sharp cry he springs and falls. A 
knife hasstabbed him through the back. The villain 
dare not face him. ‘Tis Russell. 

The conflict goes on over the bleeding and insen- 
sible body of Stanley. Might and rightatlast prevail. 


he had ever engaged 


the officer reeled with failing 





CHAPTER XIx 

Ok, weman! in our hours of ease, 

Uncertain, coy, and hard to please, 

And variable as the shade 

By the light quivering aspen made ; 

When pain and anguish wring the brow, 

A ministering auge! thou Walter Scott, 

Tuere was « blank in the existence of Stanley 

Lockwood; how long, he kaew not, but when he again 


sands of the desert; he was travelling through them, 
though, at every step he made in the hot, arid path, 
he tottered and panted, and his breath came like flame 
from his li 

He peat ys see in the distance the green oases, those 
Edens of the sandy wilderness; he could hear the 
sweet, pensive, soothing voice of ‘the fountain, while 
sometimes through the sultry air there would flow a 
stream of balmy freshness; but it was so evanescent, 
he scarcely felt it had been near. 

If he could only reach that fountain, bathe his 
feverish brow in its waters, and die! This was the 
prayer of his soul. 

He streve to drag his weary feet, they sank 
and deeper into the hot sand. He fell prostrate on 
his face, and the scorching sun swept over him as he 


& spring comes welling A aE... 


of blissful confidence in that love he z 
his s and a delicious slumber steals over 


‘When Stanley awoke, the oasis, the fountain, ‘hal 
vanished. The mirage had faded away. 
He was lying we a — chamber, in which the | 


the muslin curtains that 
shaded his bed aa of a manly figure, eae 
could not turn his head. 

He was so weak that he could not prevent his eye- 
lidsfrom closing with a soft, elamberous weight. 
“Father !” he whispered, an 

It was a very faint whisper, but it was heard by the 
watching ear, made miraculously acute by intense 
anxiety. 

The figure sank on its knees by the bedside, its 
head was bowed in its hand, and sobs were distinctly 
audible. 

Long had Mr. Lockwood been keeping watch by 
what was believed would be the death-bed. of 
Stanley. 

He had watched: him in the wild ravings. of de- 
lirium, induced by the agony of his wound, ia the still 
more alarming stupor that succeeded, while the phy- 
sician admitted only the possibility of his recovery. 
He could not encourage the faintest hope, though he 
would not utterly extinguish it. 

But he, Stanley, had looked, had spoken, with in- 
telligence. The wandering spirit had come back to ite 
home. . The eye, dim and heavy as it was, the light 
of reason was there, and hope and joy were born 
anew. 

We will now exp'ain the apparently miraculous ap- 
pearance of Mr, Lockwood and Deloraine. At..the 
moment. when Stanley was sinking beneath the stroke 
of the assassin, Michael Brown had been true to the 
trust confided in him, and had arrived, in an incredibly 
short time, at Oak Tree Hill, where he had delivered 
the letter to its master. 

Both Mr. Hasselton and Lockwood felt increasing 
solicitude about Stanley. 

They regretted they had yielded to his boldness 
and impetuosity. 

It is true they believed that Selby was hidden 
somewhere, and that he would be found in the quietude 
of home, where it would be easy to arrest him; but 
when they heard the statement of the messenger, and 
realized the probable end of the adventure should 
Stanley encounter him and his friends in that solitary 
hut—for Brown told them Selby was accompanied 
by @ young man he called his son—they determined 
to follow and assist him. 

Deloraine, who was at Oak Tree Hill, proved his 
friendship to Stanley by leaving Mary—whom he had 
found fairer and dearer than ever—and taking the 
place of Mr. Hasselton as the companion of the father 
of his friend. 

The result of the conflict, as we have said before, 
was the triumph of justice. 

Russell fled as soon as he saw Stanley fall, and 
Selby was compelled to give up the useless struggle 
and surrender himself prisoner. 

All the property he had with him was secured by 
the officer, who, with the assistance of Brown, con- 
veyed him to the magistrate’s abode, and he was 
eventually sent to London, to take his trial. for the 
numerous frauds of which he had been guilty. 

Stanley was removed to the. nearest habitation. 
Deloraine, though his yearning heart longed to plead 
the sacred rights of friendship, knew that a father’s 





opened his dim eyes, he saw around him the burning 


bedside, he went to London in order to ascertain, i 
possible, how Mr. Hasselton’s affairs with Selby really 
stood ; as the traveller rides rapidly through a flat and 
barren region, that he may arrive at the green and 
smiling country wooing him im the distance. 

For weeks Stanley lay in @ languishing condition 
The wound had come very near to the citadel of life 
One hair's breadth nearer would have been death. 

Besides his father he had a kind nurse, who ro. 
minded him ef Dorothy, for she always wore a clogs 
muslin cap and white starched apron. 

One evening she told him that she was sent for t) 
wait upon a lady, but a young girl would take her 

whe was used to taking care of the sick, and 
* gentle, pretty ways.” 

Stanley was in that languid, feeble state, tha: 
state of perfect quiescence, he felt no interest in any 
shange which might be going on around him, 

But he was still conscious of an agreeable transition 

the young nurse glided around him instead o/ 
the the kind, but somewhat officious; woman whom she 


‘was not considered out.of dangor, and the 
that hovered aoer’ hi had to be, st “ag 


; w@t the young girl 

a sow filer toes the lightness 
; ‘low and soft. 

that covered he: 
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in of this weakness of the ¢ 
that she was a8. nurse over the sick, an office 
ake aiemedte-tovesagh fue--eitek nature” hai 


adapted 

Tt ge Som however, the lighter offices, such as 
giving water and. medicine, that she was appointed to 

orm. 

There were Fratultous services, also, she took pecu 
liar pleasure in rendering, such as adorning the room 
with flowers, and even strewing them on his pillow. 
She seemed to have a passion for roses, and would 
sometimes bring in a whole apron-full, and twist them 
in garlands for the looking-glass and mantelpiece. 
Stanley, who had nothing else to do, loved to watch 
the light movements of his gentle nurse. She re- 
minded him of Iris, for her complexion was quite as 
dark, though it wanted the golden brightness of that 
ill-starred bride, and the beautiful gazelle eyes were 
sa there that gave such a charm to iris’s beaming 
‘ace. 

She was very modest, seldom spoke unless addressed, 
but Stanley was struck with the propriety of her 
language in comparison with most ott the peasantry, to 
which class she belonged. 

Atlength he was able to sit up in an gasy-chair, 
and look abroad upon the beautiful world he had been 
so near quitting for ever. “The inexpressible languor 
that had been weighing upon him softly,..but oppres- 
sively, Tike a downy covering, began to disperse. 
The spring, the elasticity, of life returned. 

He longed to be once moreinaction. . The wounded 
bird endures passively the confinement of the.cage, but 
the moment the wings gain strength, they beat agains: 
the prison bars, and strive for, the blue sky and the 
Open air. 

One night. he was seated by the open window 
through which the moon was shining, making ailver 
checkerwork on the floor. 

His face was as white as marble, while his eyes 
looked unusually dark and luminous. 
Norah came in with a bouquet of beantifully- 
arranged flowers, and handed them to him without 
speaking. 
As she was standing, with her head a little on one 
side—a natural position of hers—she could see beneath 
her green shade his pale yet lustrous coumtenance, and 
she seemed struck with its extraordinary beauty. 
She sighed and turned towards the window, where 
the moon looked directly down on her own deep, olive 
cheek. 
“What can I ever do for you, Norah?” said 
Stanley, in a gentle voice, gazing with admiration on 
the lovely outline of her face, to which the moonbeams 
were now giving a pale silver edging.. ‘ You have 
spoiled me by your kind, unceasing attentions. I do 
not know what I shall do without you. If it were 
not for my friends, I could almost regret getting well, 
and being obliged to leave you.” 
“You will soon forget. your poor nurse,” answered 
Norah, in a tremulous. voice; “ while she. will think 
the time spent in your sick chamber the happiest in her 
whole life.” 
There was something in the tone, the manner, that 
startled him, that gave him a feeling of unutterable 
in. 
7 was a pathos, a hopelessness—be could not 
deny it—a love in the tones that, combined as it was 
with the recollection of her unwearied devotion, her 
flowery offering, her gentle sighs, invested her with a 
romance in that soft pone hour, ag painful as it was 





tight was holier still, and, yielding his place by the 
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“T cannot be so ungrateful as to forget one who has 
been so kind to me,” he replied; “I shall talk about 
you to my friends, to my sweet sister. We shall all 
remember Norah.” 

“ Who are Flora and L’éclair that you used to talk 
about in your sleep? Which is your sister?” asked 
she, ‘and why have they not been to see you?” 

“They are too far off,” he replied. ‘My sister 
did wish to come, but as my father was here himself, 
he thought she had better not, Flora and L’éclair are 
one and the same person.” 

“Do you love her?” asked the girl in a very low 
voice. 

“Better than life, better than my own soul,” an- 
swered Stanley, with a fervour that brought the blood 
warmly, brightly, to his pallid cheek. 

“How happy she must. be!” exclaimed Norah, 
drawing back into the shade, as if she feared the 
lustre that surrounded, her would reveal her inmost 
soul; “ how happy.those must. be who Jove each other. 
I never shall see one of my own class that I can love, 
and the poor village girldarenot cast her eyes beyond 
her station.” 

Stauley began to feel the deepest embarrassment. 
it was evident his pretty childlike young purse re- 
gardea him with emotion he was far from wishing to 
inspire. 

The lingering debility of illness rendered him more 
susceptible to tenderness and compassion, and he felt 
pity for her infatuation rather than anger at her pre- 
sumption. 

Poor refined young creature. How eould she feel 
any congeniality with those of her own rank in life? 
She seemed formed for no office. more rude than to 
gather roses, and wave the sun-eyed plume over the 
couch of sickness. 

“Can I do anything more for yon, sir?” said she in 
a tone of touching humility. 

“No, 1 thank you,” replied Stanley. ‘You had 
better retire to rest.” 

She hesitated a moment, approached the door, then 
paused and returned a few steps. 

“T am going away to-morrow,” she said: ‘‘ someone 
else has sent for me. You are now seo nearly well, 
you can do without much waiting on: at any rate, 
you will be going away yourself directly.” 

“ To-morrow !” repeated Stanley. He was unwilling 
to acknowledge to himself how reluctant he felt to be 
separated from his interesting nurse.. There was a 


charm about her, whose influence he had felt; when }, 


she first, entered with downy footsteps his then 
darkened room. ‘“ To-morrow—that is very soon.” 

He wanted to give her some token of gratitude. He 
could net offer her money, that would degrade too 
much her heartfelt services. 

He had # ring on his finger, a ruby ring, that was 
the amulet given to him by Mrs. Hasselton. He could 
not part with that. 

He had a locket containing Mary’s hair, suspended 
from a gold chain, in his bosom. This was a fitting 
memorial, and this he gave her. 

The blood rushed visibly to her dark cheek ; she 
trembled with emotion. 

“One more favour,” she said. “Don’t think me 
bold: one lock of your hair to put with this beautiful 
one. I will never part with it.” 

Running to the table with the eagerness of a child, 
she caught up a pair of scissors, and held them to- 
wards him. 

Stanley laughed, but he could not help blushing 
as he shook forward the long locks that waved back 
from his forehead, 

‘Out it yourself,” said he, “if you care about 
it. I can spare it very well from this golden fleece.” 

Passing her little soft, dark fingers through the 
luxuriant cluster, she severed a treas, and holding 
~ up in the moonbeams, laughed with childish de- 
ight. 

“ Beautiful! beautiful!” she. exclaimed ; “prettier 
than the|.charm, prettier than the locket! Thank 
you, thank you for this!” 

Turning round and, touching it. lightly to her lips, 
she vanished out of the room. 

“What a child of nature she is!” thought Stanley. 
‘She seems as beautiful as Iris, and a hundred times 
more refined,” 

Poor Norah! The next morning the boy who had 
acted as her under-servant during. her ministering 
cares brought hima fresh cluster of flowers, saying 
Norah had sent.it- as a parting gift. She would, not 
bid him ‘good-bye, the boy said, because she was 
afraid she would cry. 

Stanley felt as if there were a blank in his being. 
The fairy-like step, the gentle hand that had given 
such a charm: to hig sick room, was gone. He was 
certain he would have died if it had not been for her 
unwearied attention. 

Kind and devoted as his father had been, he was a 
man. 

He would sit up with him night after night, sleep- 
less and tireless. He would make any sacrifice of 


He felt it waving, shining within. 








personal ease to paternal love; but he was a man, and 
never thought of those little nameless attentions so 
inexpressibly soothing to those reduced to childlike 
weakness. 

*Tis woman whose soft hand bathes the feverish 
brow and smoothes the ruffled pillow, fans the burning 
cheek and decorates the apartment, so as to gladden 
the weary eye. 

It was this Norah had done, and he never could re- 
call without thrilling interest her fidelity, her devo- 
tion, and artless love. 

In a short time he was able to commence his 
journey, travelling slowly at first, with intervals of 
rest, but gathering vigour and spirit every mile that 
brought him near to Oak Tree Hill. 

No hero returned from a glorious campaign was ever 
welcomed with more enthusiasm than he was. 
Exalted by courage and endeared by danger, the 
feelings he inspired partook more of idolatry than 
common affection. 

He did not feel that he had in any way cancelled 
the debt of gratitude, but he rejoiced he had been 
enabled to be of use to his benefactress. 

Nor was it alone at his home that he received the 
honours due to a hero.. The fame of his heroic actions 
spread far and wide. 

It was blazoned in the newspapers, discussed in the 
streets, talked about in private circles, His youthful 
talents and dauntless resolution, his extraordinary 
personal endowments, were the exhaustless topics of 
the day. Never did a young man commence a public 
career under more favourable auspices. 

The fortunate chance that had brought him into 
notice at the outset, had achieved for him a position 
seldom attained by young barristers for many years, 
and having once placed his foot on the ladder of fame, 
he felt within himself the power to make a rapid 
ascent, : 

Deloraine, the friend of his youth, was the betrothed 
of his sister, so that he had a prospect of being united 
to him by a twofold cord. 

The young master of Rudland Park had taken 
possession of his estate; and though Mr. Courtney 
still resided with him, he had no longer the authority 
to dictate. 

The uncle considered it his especial duty to choose 
a wife for Deloraine—an irreproachable connection ; 
but he found that the nephew, as well as the niece, had 
a strong will, and preferred choosing for himself. 

“In one year from this time,” said Deloraine, ‘‘the 
sweetest violet that ever sought the shade shall 
beautify with its modest charms my Woodland 
home.” 

“Tn one year,” responded Stanley. ‘I can trans- 
plant my wild passioo-flower, where it shall bloom 
gloriously in the sunshine of my heart.” 

One year! Stanley believed in perennial sunshine. 
He saw it spark- 
ling, shining without. 

He thought of no cloud. Why should he, when 
the firmament was one clear, blue, boundless arch, 
where no cloud, as big as a man’s hand, floated on the 
ether ? 

But who would believe that the dew that sparkles 
on the grass and the flowers contains the elements of 
a storm that may destroy their verdure and their 
bloom? 

(To be continued.) 


——__—__ 
A STORY OF WOMAN’S HEART. 





CHAPTER L 

Just as far back as I can remember anything, I can 
remember John Gray and Frank Holloway. [ think 
there was the same difference between them, away 
back in boyhood, that there was when John was 
twenty-one and Frank was nineteen. 

Frank, in spite of being two years the younger, 
always took the lead. John was patient and plodding, 
and used to finish up the tasks that Frank got tired 
of. But they were both kind to me, and fond of me, 
even when [ was a troublesome child, I remember 
when my mother died how they both came to comfort 
mé. 

I,was only eight years oldthen. I could cry, now, 
for very self pity, when I recall how I came home 
from schoel, one still summer afternoon, and went 


‘into. the room where she had been sick so long, and 


found her there, all alone; still, with a cold stillness 
that was terrible; white, with a ghastly pallor suchi 
as I had never seen before—dead, with all the kisses 
which I know she longed to give me in dying frozen 
upon her lips. 

She had died there suddenly and all alone, and I 
was the first to discover it—I, whom her death had 
left.so unutterably bereaved. 

My wild shrieks brought help, but, before any one 
came I had sunk by her side in an unconsciousness as 
profound, for the moment, as herown. But I wasa 
child, and my swoon did not last very long.» I woke 








from it presently, to begin to comprehend a loss which 
I should feel more bitterly yet in days to come, and to 
vent my sorrow in the passionate sobs and tears of 
childhood. 

In the meantime my father had been sent for from 
the field, and had gone in to his dead wife’s side. [ 
knew long years afterwards, that though theirs had 
been what is called a love-match, they had not been 
happy together; but I never knew for what he for- 
gave her, or condemned himself, during the long 
hours he spent that summer afternoon at her bedside. 
When he came out there wasa strange lodk on his 
face—I recall it now as the look of one over whom a 
great tempest of emotion had swept, and left a calm, 
at last, which no after-shock could break. He came 
up to me, and taking me in his arms, for almost the 
first time since I could remember, kissed me with a 
grave, deep tenderness. 

* Poor, motherless little lamb,” be said, ‘‘ may heaven 
be goed to you!” 

During the two days before my mother was buried, 
they both came, as I said, to comfort me—John and 
Frank. 

Looking back at that time now, how plainly I can 
see their different natures in what they did. Frank 
kissed me, in that gallant, graceful way which made 
him so fascinating even as a boy; called me his little 
sister ; and told me that his mother should be my 
mother too: 

John did not kiss me, or talk to me much, but he 
brought me fruit and berries, and searched the neigh - 
bourhood for the flowers he knew I loved, to lay 
round my mother’s coffin. 

His face wasassad asmyown. I believe every 
pang I felt his honest heartshared ; butI liked Frank's 
comforting best. 

Girl of eight as I was, and boy of ten he, I took a 
feminine pleasure in his grace and gallantry, setting 
it, as is the nature of the feminine heart, far above 
John Gray’s honest, self-sacrificing devotion. 

I grew up liking Frank’s words and ways the best 
—though he and John both liked me—wntil that time 
came to which I alluded in the beginning, when the 
one was nineteen and the other twenty-one. 

Soon after my mother’s death, a sister of my father 
had tome to keep his house,—a resolute, silent woman, 
persistent in her emotions and unchangeable in her 
judgments—a feminine type of himaelf. 

From her I had received all the care that was ne- 
cessary. She had done her duty by me scrupulously. 
If she had not loved me, or loving me had not made 
it manifest, it was not,.a fault for which I, who had 
not succeeded in winning her heart, had any right to 
blame her. 

My father had departed from his habitual reserve 
towards me so seldom that [I felt no freedom in his 
presence, and held myself aleof from him, as was na- 
tural. 

I knew, however, from the rare glimpses I had had 
into his heart, that it held for me a tenderness as 
deep and long-enduring as it was undemonstrative. 

But my girlhood would have been sad and solitary 
enough but for those’ two who had cared for me, each 
in bis own way, for so many years. 

When John was twenty-one he made up his mind 
to goto New Zealand. He had his own way to make, 
and he hada notion that fortune and fame were plants 
which flourished better in that rich unexhausted 
soil. 

For Frank, at nineteen, another and very different 
career opened. His mother’s elder brother was the 
senior partner in one of the largest wholesale houses 
in London. 

After him Frank had been named; and when he 
thought the proper time had arrived he sent for his 
nephew, and proposed to teach him the ways of busi- 
ness, with the understanding that, if he proved an apt 
pupil, his fortune was made. I was seventeen, then, 
and did not at all relish the idea of parting at once 
with both my life-long friends. 

I sat thinking about it, I remember, one summer 
afternoon, in a little pine grove at the west of the 
house. 

It was a lovely little nook, where the pine harvests 
of dead summers made a soft, thick carpet underfoot, 
and the sunshine of the hottest summer day was 
tempered ‘by the cool, rustling green boughs over- 
head. 

Here John had made arustic seat for my pleasure, 
and here Frank used often to come and read to me, 
so that the place was associated with them both. 

Here I sat, with some trifle of work in my lap for 
a pretence of employment, vexing my heart over the 
partings near at hand, and wondering vaguely, as 
girls will, about the future. 

Would anybody ever love me with the love of poste 
and romancers—would anybody ever think Margaret 
Holt the sweetest of names, and see in my eyes the 
beacon-light of their future ? 

And, even as I asked the question, came Jobn 
Gray, ready in his own quiet way to answer. ati | 
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His face was flushed with walking in the hot 
summer afternoon. 
He stumbled over the dead leaves in that shy, 
awkward fashion which was habitual to him when- 
ever he was nervous or excited, and which, of itself 
alone, would have made it impossible for me to con- 
stitute him the hero of any romantic dreams. 
“I am going to-morrow, Margaret,” he said, as he 
sat down beside me, ‘‘and I have come to say good- 
bye.” 

“O how sorry Iam; how much I sball miss you!” 
I cried, with an out-spoken warmth, which, if he had 
known more of woman, would not have encouraged 
him. His face kindled. with an eagerness of hope 
which almost made him handsome. 

“ Truly sorry, Margaret ?” 

“ Truly, indeed! I should be ungrateful enough if 
a not—so good as you have been to me all my 

e.” 

“I wish I could be better to you, dear,” he said, 
in low, grave tones, full, oh how full, of tender earn- 
estness. “Margaret, I am going to New Zealand 
more for your sake than my own. Will it be of any 
use ?” 

How I hated to say no. I looked at him, thinking 
how I should answer so as most to soften my denial 
to this my first lover; and I think he readin my eyes 
all that I dreaded te utter. For he took my hand 
in his with a slow, deliberate tenderness that wrung 
my heart. 

“I won't make you speak, Margaret,” he said, 
gravely, “if you don't like. I quite understand that 
if you could have said yes, you would not bave kept 
me waiting. Iam sorry I asked you now, for it will 
only make our parting sadder; and there might pos- 
sibly liave been’ more hope for me in some future time 
when‘I should have made myself worthier. But you 
must forget it, dear, and let me be brother John again, 
won't you?” 

I cannot describe how I felt,—I did not love him, 
still I had a deep, interior conviction, which would 
not be shaken off, that his love waa the noblest gift 
life would ever offer me. ° 

But I could not idealize him into my mode! of a 
lover, and I would not hold out any false hope; so I 
told him, as kindly as I could, that I meant to keep 
him for my brother Joln for ever, and that some day 
his wife should be my sister. 

And so we parted there, in the long, blue summer 
afternoon; and I sat on, hour after hour, until the 
sunset grew red in the west, where he had left me. I 
mused and questioned stil] about my future—but how 
much nearer it seemed. 

The words I had heard had struck the ehord of 
womenhood in my heart, and having listened to the 
plea of my first lover, I felt that I was no longer a 
vaguely-dreaming girl.. 

With the sunset Frank Holloway came to me. 
Daintily he walked over the dry pine-needles, and as 
I watched him coming he seemed to me as gay and 
graceful as any of the knights of romance. 

There was no shyness or awkwardness about him 
—the handsome, hanghty fellow—with his graceful 
earriage; his well-set head, round which the crisp, dark 
bair curled in short, close rings; and his smiling, per- 
suasive lips. 

He, too, came and sat down beside me, as John 
Gray had done, and told me he was going away on 
the morrow. 

But to him I did not exclaim, ‘‘ I am so sorry.” 
unaccountable timidity took possession of me. 

Ve sat there silently, watching the sunset through 
the tree-boles. The sky was all aflame with tints no 
painter’s brush was ever steeped in colour vivid enough 
to paint. 

A rising breeze ruffled the pine-boughs to mur- 
murous music, and shook down to us a breath of 
resinous odour. After a while Frank spoke: 

“T shall miss these sights and sounds where I am 
going, Margaret. You have never been in a great 
city, and you can hardly imagine what it is like, with 
its ceaseless roar and rattle, its throbbing, swarming 
human life, its long lines of brick and mortar.” 

“I should net like it,” said, simply, “ especially in 
summer.” 

He smiled. 

“No, I should think not, country-born and bred as 
you are. Neither shall I like it—but I shall like what 
it will bring me. I shall like to be a merchant prince, 
some day. And you, Madge, how shall you like to be 
princess?” 

I felt myself blushing painfully, but I said nothing, 
for I did not know how toanswerhim. He smiled 
again at my puzzled, inquiring face. 

“You did not think I left you out of my calcula- 
tions, did you, my fresh little country daisy, whom I 
have loved all my life,and whom I mean to wear in 
my bosom, some day. I shall never love anyone, 
Margaret, as well as | love you. Do you think you 


shall ever find anyone to love better than me?” 


An 


then? Had the future I had been speculating about 
come already? I answered him with girlish enthu- 
siasm, girlish confidence in my own self-knowledge. 

“No; I shall never love anyone better than you, 
never !” 

And then we sat and talked, as boy and girl lovers 
will, until the sunset pageant was all over, the gold 
and crimson lights had gone out, and the sky, ob- 
scured by rising mist, had turned to grey. Ah, me! 
is it always so? Do all bright fires turn at last to 
grey ashes? I shuddered a little, for the mist and the 
wind penetrated my thin muslin dress; and Frank 
made me goin. I was his for the future, he said, and 
it became him to take care of me. How sweet it was 
to be so taken care of! I have not forgotten that 
vanished sweetness, though I am young no more. 

Frank said ‘nothing to my father. He did not 
think it worth while—neither didI. We knew we 
might depend upon his consent when the time came; 
and so long a space must pass before we could count 
upon sharing our lives together, that it scarcely 
seemed pleasant to have any engagoment talked 
about. 

In spite of the morrow’s parting we were happy 
that night, with the delicious joy of first love—a love 
which, in that one item of blind confidence in the 
future and unclouded hope, has no r. 

After-passions may be stronger, deeper, more long- 
enduring ; but time brings us a certain prophetic sad- 
ness, which will never again let us trust the future 
so confidently as of old. 





CHAPTER II 


For the months that followed, my life seemed set 
to music—a glad, sweet, secret music, a song no ears 
heard but my own. 

Earth and sky wore new radiance. The whole of 
creation seemed glad, a3 when the morning stars sang 
together for joy. 

I lived in a world of happy dreams. I said over to 
myself, again and again, the wordsin which Frank 
had wooed me. I gloriedin his manly beauty, his 
graceful gallantry. 

My every thought went up like incense before the 
image of this my idol. When he wrote to me I 
received his letters with indescribable rapture. 

I learned their contents by heart—I slept at night 
with my treasures under my pillow, and carried them 
by day in my bosom. In short, never was man more 
foolishly or faithfully worshipped than I worshipped 
this vain-glorious boy of nineteen. 

The best man in the world would have been un- 
worthy of such unreasoning idolatry. ° 
I felt sure, from the first, that my keen-eyed aunt 
suspected my love. 

I read itin her looks, which searched my face when- 
ever his name was mentioned in my presence—but 
she had the good-nature to spare me any comments. 
Frank was nottocome Lome until the next summer. 
His uncle had arranged that his yearly vacation should 
cover the month of August—the month which would 
have been the most trying to him in London. 

So to that coming time all my longings tended. I 
scarcely knew whether the winter was cold or no, my 
heart was so warm. 

The deep, heavy snow, the still, sharp winter days, 
the dumb silence of the long winter nights, came and 
went unheeded. 

All the time summer was in my heart—flowers 
bloomed there, and gay birds sang. 

When spring came, indeed, unlocking the prisoned 
brooks, starring the meadows with buttercups, and 
scenting the wood-hollows with violets, I felt the 
change, and my pulses responded to tho subtle, elec- 
tric thrill with which all nature quivered. 

Snatches of song thrilled on my lips—my eyes, 
when I met them in the glass, sparkled with hope, 
aud young love and young life hung out their red 
flags in my cheeks. Soon he would come! 

Yet, even then, a more exacting girl, or one who 
had been more used to love, would not have been 
satisfied with my lover. 

His letters came at intervals of two or three weeks; 
and were full of accounts of pleasures he had enjoyed 
without me. ‘ 

I was unselfish enough to glory in histriumphs. I 
was so proud to think his rich relatives had not been 
ashamed of him ; for, soon after his arrival in London, 
seeing that there was nothing in bis country breeding 
with which to be mortified, his uncle had taken him 
from the hotel where he had first established him, to 
his own home, and opened to him thus all the attrac- 
tions of an elegant social life. 

Nor was I jealous even of the cousin Maud whose 
praises had been so frequently sounded. 

How could I be, when he had told me, the first 
time he wrote about her, that, lovely as she was, he 
knew a face which was bonnier. 

My disposition was vot sour or suspicious, and I 


——_—_—_—_—_——= 
_ coming, unhaunted by a single spectre of doubt o; 
ear. 

And so the weeks went on—the June roses bloomej 
and faded—ihe meadows were sweet with the July 
fragrance of new-mown hay—and at last came th: 
first of August—the day which, before its settin; 
was to bring my hero home. - 
oe careful I was to wear the colours he used tp 
ike. 

I put on a white dress, tied my hair with bins 
ribbons, and made a blue love-knot at thé throat. | 
decked the house with flowers. 

I waited for him, when all was done, quietly 
enough, to outward seeming; but oh how my hear; 
beat, and my pulses throbbed. 

Once Aunt Jane came through the room where] 
sat, and gave me one of her keen, searching looks. 

“He is not worth it, niece Margaret,” she said, 
sententiously, ‘no man is.” 

It was the first time she had ever spoken to meon 
the subject ; but I was too happy to resent her tons 
or her manner. 

I remembered that she was @ spinster, and pro- 
bably never had a Frank to wait for; so from the 
height of my superior happiness I commiserated her 

The train came in at four o'clock, and he rode by 
soon after, on his way to hisown home. Of courss{ 
ought to have expected that he would go there first 
especially as no one knew of our engagement ; but 
somehow my heart sank a little as I answered the gay 
nod he gave me in passing. At supper Aunt Jane 
handed me my cup with a satirical ray in her cool 
blue eyes, as she said, — 

“T made the tea strong to-night. I thought a good 
cup would steady your nerves, and do you good.” 

I glanced at my father uneasily; but he had not 
noticed her remark. He was silent and self-absorbed, 
as usual, with the sad look—was it remorse or sorrow 
—on his face, which had become habitual. 

After tea Frank came over. What philosopher was 
it who said that our griefs are never as bitter, or our 
joys as bright, as we think they will be beforehand? 
My meeting with him was not all I had expected. 

I knew not what was wanting. He kissed me ten- 
derly enough ; but it seemed to me that, a moment 
after, he looked at me critically. 

“T ought to have brought you some lavender 
ribbons. They are wearing lavender more this sum- 
mer. Blue isso pronounced. I know you could wear 
lavender, for Maud looks charniingly in it, and she is 
just of your complexion. By the way, I coaxed s 
daguerreotype of hers away, last night, just to bring 
it to show you.” 

He took from his pocket a blue velvet case, and 
opening it, handed it to me. It was years ago, you 
know, before photographs fad come much into vogue. 
Ishall never get over my preference for the old- 
fashioned daguerreotype. 

There was a dainty softness about it, which made 
of a fair woman’s face sometliing youcan never realize 
with the hard lines of the photograph. 
The one before me was lovely, with a bright, win- 
some, girlish beauty, such as no pen could do hali 
justice to. 
“Queen rose of the rosebud garden of girls,” I 
murmured, thinking of Tennyson’s Maud, which had 
just come out thea. 
“Then you like’ her?” with a sparkle, was it of 
cousinly pride, in his handsome eyes ? 
I looked at her again, studying the beautiful face. 
I can see it now, with the bright, full lips; the flushed 
cheeks; the eyes full of happy light ; the golden-brown 
hair; the air about it all of dainty, high-born grace. 
Who could help liking her? And this girl was Frank's 
daily companion. 
A bitter pang stabbed me to the heart—my first 
emotion of jealousy, keen as a sword-thrust, cruel as 
ree grave. I tried not to wince—not to show my 
urt. 
“No wonder you like lavender,” I said, and 
tried to say it gaily ; ‘when that beautiful creature 
wears it.” 
“No,” he answered, with the pleasant gallantry 
which used to charm me 60; “if it were the wearer, 
not the colour, I should like blue best.” 
T had nothing to complain of in his words or bis 
manner. I know I was cross, and he was patien: 
with me. 
He was tender and chivalrous as of old. He had 
gained something, even, in grace and gallantry; but 
there seemed to me also something about bim of un- 
reality, which I had never felt in him before. | 
fancied that, half the time, his thoughts were wander- 


g- 

He seemed to me no longer of my own kind. I was 
not sorry that his journey had tired him, and that he 
wanted to go home early. 

Who would have thought that I should have wept 
myself to sleep on that first night of August; the 
night of nights, to which I had been looking forward 








I trembled with vague rapture. Was this love, 








lived my joyous, dreaming life, and looked forward to 


a year? 
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The next morning the world did not seem quite so 
dark. I told myself that I had been unjust and unreason- 
able—took myself to task for my unfounded jealousy 
of a pretty face—and was ready'te meet Frank cheer- 
fally, whem he came over soon after breakfast. 

And indeed, as I grew more used to him, I ceased 
to feel the vague something which had come between 
us, like’ breath of the north wind, the night before. 

He fell at once into his old ways, of sharing all my 
pursuits, and spending all his time with me. 

This had been so much his habit, from boyhood, 
that I think noone noticed of thought anything about 
it except Aunt Jane. 

That nothing escaped those cool blue eyes of hers 
I knew well, but I could bear her espionage very 
somfortably, since she possessed the redeeming virtue 
f silence. 

The month of Frank's vacation wore away all too 
rapidly. Towards the last I grew miserly of every 
nour. T did not doubt his faith to me. 

1 still looked forward to the days when he should 
be“ Prinee” and I“ Princess,” and we should live 
sovether in att enchanted castle, full of roses and 
ni¢htingalés, and for ever serene with summer—at 
least, 1 should have affirmed, even to my own soul, 
that [ looked forward as confidently as ever ; and yet 
there was a Vague, intangible something that infused 
into my life pathos and longing, and made me cling 
to every passing hour as if its like could never eome 

in. 
av length the very last day came to its sunset. Oh 
if | could picture the ineffable peace of that summer 
twilight, * © °F 

‘The sky ‘was all ablaze with crimson and gold; and 
a soft, reflected flush bathed the whole landscape. 


In March my father was taken sick. He caught a 
severe cold. Congestion of the lungs set in so vio 
lently thatthe physician gave us no hope for him from 
the first. 

Through his brief illness he clung to me with a 
strange, longing tenderness. Once, in an interval be- 
tween his paroxysms of acute pain, he said to me: 

“I wish you and I had known each other better, 
my daughter.” 

I caught his hand, and my tears fell fast on it. 
Something impelled me to teJl him the secret I had 
been keeping from him. 

“Father,” I said, “I have been engaged to Frank 
Holloway ever since béfore he went to London the 
first time. Are you satisfied to have it so?” 

“Oh, yes, if yow love him and he loves you, I am 
satisfied; but [ wish it had been John Gray.” 

Just then a terrible spasm of pain seized him, and 
he said no more. 

He never spoke of it again, except when I kissed 
him, just at the last. 

With almost his dying breath, a gleam of thought 
and of memory illuminated his face, and he whispered, 
feebly— 

“John would have been better; but bless you all 
the same, my own child, my only , 

And then he died. 

I telegraphed to Frank—it was Taesday morning, 
and the funeral would not be till Thursday after- 





noon. 
I had a hope that he would get away and come to 
me. 
I wanted him so. I felt so utterly alone. How 
could I bear my sorrow with no one to lean upon? I 
re bered my mother’s death, and how he had com- 





New snd then a late bird, going home, dropped 
duwnward a sudden quaver of melody. Slowly as 
the sunset splendours faded, the east grew bright with 
a cleur-shining moon; and through sunset amd moon- 
rising we walked together, in the sweet country still- 
ness, he and J. 

“What if we should never again in all thé world 
be as happy aswe have been to-night?” I said, as 
we were parting. I said it almost ‘involuntarily, 
moved, as it seemed, by some proplietic influence out- 
side myself. 

How well I remember his taking my face between 
his hands, and lifting’ it wp to look at it in the bright 
moonlight. 

“I wanted to'see if you were moon-struck, that 
you should’ spoil @ night like this by foreboding evil. 
Don’t you'know that ‘to make the crown a pound’ is 
what 1 go for, ‘and the crown and the pound are both 
for you 2?’ Lam only gettitig ready the palace for the 
princess. But it is hard on you, poor dear, that ‘you 
whould have to wait so long for it.” 

I wondered if waiting were not at all bard for him, 
that he had spoken only of me. 

I bade him good-bye as cheerfully as I could, and 
kept my vsaed be deluge my pillow with afterwards. 





CHAPTER IIL 


He was gone; and so began again my year-long 
waiting. 

But there was an indefinable change. I did not 
look forward to bis next home-coming as I had looked 
to the last,’ 

My feeling of unduubting security was somehow 
gone. Béfore; I had counted on the future as confi- 
dently as‘one expects the sun torise next day. 

Now I was like a voyager in unknown seas, know- 
ing not when or whether I should make the shore. 

Not that I really doubted his love for me,’ or had 
siven up my @xpectation of being his wife. 

Looking at the matterin the light of clear truth 
and calm common-sense, his visit had left all’ things 
just where it found them—yet in my heart of hearts I 
knew the pulse beat to a tune less hopeful and confi- 
dent. 

Of course this feeling was both gratuitous and un- 
grateful. For, when he reached London, had he not 
written me the kindest of kind letters, by no means 
iorgetting to send me a bunch of lavender ribbon ? 

The autumn went by, and this time the eold, white, 
pitiless days of winter struck through me with a 
chill. ’ ; 

How slowly they passed. How lonesome the long 
evenings were, with three of us at the fireside— 
never talking, each one thinking, living, breathing in 
an unshared life. 

Sometimes I was so restless. I thought the terrible 
monotony would drive me mad. Aunt Jane saw this 
after'a while; I believe. 

At any rate, she set me to reading to her endless 
Volumes of speeches and essays on the great questions 
of whieh the world is full. . 

How I hated it at first. 
tebel, but she kept me at it, and after a while I even 
began to be interested in these great factsof humanity, 
which lay quite outside my own range of thought. 


I was almost tempted to } 





forted me then—heand John. 

John was far away now ; but surely Frank, my one 
lover, would not fail me. 

I expected him until Thursday morning. I had 
not asked him to come, fo be sure, but I felt certain 
that-his own heart would make known to him the 
nééds of mine: , 

But on Thursday morning a letter came, a very kind 
letter,’ certainly, but its kindness seemed cold; it was 
not the presence I had longed for. 

He wrote eloquently of his sympathy in my affliction 
—his wish that he could be with and comfort his poor 
sorrow-stricken darling. 

“ If he had been in earnest he could have come.” I 
spoke the words aloud, with unconscious bitterness, 
forgetting forthe moment Aunt Jaue’s'presence in thie 
room. 

“The arm of flesh is but a poor stay, Margaret,” 
she said, solemnly. “ All earthly hopes fail us, but 
He that tiade the round world and all that dwell 
thereon is a sure refuge, @ very pleasant help in time 
of trouble. You think me cold, I know, for it is not 
in my nature to love hastily, or to show what I feel. 
But that dead man, in there, was my only brother ; 
the one link betwéen me and my childhood left un- 
broken. His death cannot be to you, with your bright 
young hopes, whatit is to me, who have done hoping 
and trusting in thisworld. I had only him left, and 
he is gone ; but I know that heaven will bear nie up.” 

For the first'time in my life I crept like a tired child 
to her arms. Por the first time in her life she opened 
them, and took méin, and kissed me yearningly. 

“Tet us mourn for him together, Aunt Jane,” I 
whispered, “and do not say you have nothing left, 
when you have me left—his child.” , 

She made no answer, and soon she went out of the 
room; but she and I could never misunderstand each 
other again. 

Through all her queer ways I should always, hence- 
forth, know where her heart was. 

We buried my father by my mother's side.’ How- 
ever wide asunder they had been in life, in death they 
Were not dividod. 

I wonder if any throb of love, or recognition, or 
forgiveness, ever stirred those dead hearts under the 
grave sods? 

Some time after my father died I had a letter from 
John Gray. He had seen the death in some English 
paper, and he wrote tome. He had been away not 
quite two years, but in his letter I conld trace a 
wonderful growth. 

I beliéve that rich soi} matures men as rapidly as it 
does trees. In one element of character, Lofvever, he 
was unchanged. ' 

Time*had left untouched the grand, simple tender- 
ness of his nature. He felt the grief of the girl 
Margaret just as sorely as he had felt the child 
Margaret’s, eleven years ago. 

He did not gay much about himself, though I heard 
of him from other quarters as a rising man. His whole 
letter was full of heartfelt sympathy for me; instinct 
‘with his intense longing to comfort me. 

I felt almost as if the thought were treason; but, 
for all that, I could not help thinking that if he had 
been in Frank Holloway’s place Aunt Jane atid I should 
not have followed my father to the grave alone. I 





felt an impulse to answer tho letter, but I did not know 
that Frank weuld be pleased, so I stayed my haud 

Slowly the next four months wore on. I misged 
my father everywhere. 

His death made no slight change in our circum- 
stances, moreover. 

One day, three weeks after his funeral, when the 
first keen sense of loss was wearing away, and we 
were getting used to our loneliness, Aunt Jane sum- 
moned me to a serious consideration of ways and 
means. 

My father’s: property, I found, consisted almost 
entirely of his farm—not a large one—and the farm- 
ing implements and stock with which he had carried 
t on. . 

Hitherto, under his own management, it had af- 
forded us every needful comfort, and some luxuries. 
Deprived both of his labour and his supervision, the 
result would be very different. 

Aunt Jane liad a little money of her own, her in- 
heritance from my grandfather, and this she proposed 
to appropriate to the common benefit. 

Its income, she said, would clothe us both respect- 
abby, and for the rest of our living we must rely upon 
the proceeds of the farm. 

As we must now depend entirely upon hired labour 
out of doors, we must dispense with it, for the most 
part, in the house. 

A woman to washand iron would be as much as the 
condition of our finances would allow. 

T confess that I thought this state of things no light 
hardship. 

I would not leave all the drudgery to my aunt; but I 
repined in secret over back-aches caused by sweeping, 
and disquieted my soul because of my disgust at dish- 
water. 

And again, the first of August, Frank came home. 
I was never less glad to see him. 

I had not quite forgiven him for staying away 
from my father’s funeral; and I fancied wy new tasks 
would bp distasteful to him. 

I was not at all surprised when he said to me, the 
very first evening: 

“Why, Margaret, whatever have you been doing ? 
Your hands are red and hard; almost like a kitchen- 
maid's.” 

“Then they look like precisely what I am. We 
have no servant but myself, since my father’s death ; 
and sweeping and washing dishes do not prove beau- 
tifiers in my individual case, highly as theorizers re- 
commend them.” 

He looked at my flushed cheeks, with, I do believe 
it was, honest sympathy. 

“Poor child,” he said, ‘‘ was this necessary ?” 

“Tt ig not pleasant enough to have been undertaken 
from choice,” I answered, bitterly. “I am getting 
ready for the palace. Shall I not bea dainty, graceful 
princess ?” 

“ How I wish the palace was ready for you, my 
Margaret,” he said, with that gracious gentleness 
which seldom failed him; with genuine emotion, also, 
it may have been—I do not know. 

But his visit was unsatisfactory, even more so than 
his iast summer’s one had been. 

He could not find fault now with the little details 
of my attire, for I wore the plainest and simplest of 
deep black for my father, and there were no bows or 
ribbons to criticise. 

But I knew that my household tasks were sorely 
against his tastes; aud yet I never intermitted one of 
them. 

Ithink I was more zealous in my devotion to dish- 
cloth and broom-handle than there was any need of 
my being. 

I seemed to be impelled by a perverse desire to 
show him the very worst, commonest, most sordid 
side of my lot; and then let him contrast it, as | 
knew he would, with the dainty graces of his cousin 
Maud—that “milk-white fawn,” who had but “ fed on 
the roses and lain in the lilies of life.” We did not 
talk much about the future. 

I felt a subtle consciousness that the subject was 
not an agreeable one to him, and I always led the con- 
versation into other channels, whev, as a matter of 
duty, he approached it. 

At last he went back to town. I remember sitting 
alone, the night after he went away, under the pine 
trees, on the seat John Gray bad made for me in my 
childhood, and where Frank had first told me his 
love. 

Upto that hour I had loved him. In spite of all 
the faults of which I had begun to be dimly conscious; 
in spite of an interior conviction that he was wanting 
in depth, and earnestness, and unselfishness ; till then 
he had been my lord and my king. 

Now, in one hour, came anarchy and revolution. 
I felt that he had failed me—that I could not lean on 
him—thatin ‘his love was no rest, no support. In 
my heart, if I had sounded it deep enough, no doubts 
I loved him still; but I rebelled against the tie which 
bound me to him. I felt that his tastes and his cal- 
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ture had outgrown me—that I was, though be might 
not confess it even to himself, a cead weight , drag- 
ging him back to the past, rom whick he longed to 
spread his butterfly wings and iy. 

At this thought: my whole nature mutinied. I 
went into the house and wrote him a letter. 

When it was done I carried it to Aunt Jane to 
read. I handed it to her silently. There were imit 
just these words :— 

‘FraNK HotLowax—my friend of so many years, 
my lover of two—no matter now whether you or. I 
have loved each other truly or not. That fact, on 
either side, could not change my sure knowledge that 
we are utterly unsuited toeach other. I have not 
kept pace with your tastes—I am not elegant and re- 
fined enough for your ambition; and in the sore needs 
of my heart, [ have not found fulness and sustenance 
in your love, To prolong our presént relation wonld 
only be to intensify mutual discontent. I ask, there- 
fore—nay, I demand, that you release me from it, 

Marcarer Hott,” 

ween Aunt Jane had read it she handed it back to 


% ‘ He will obey your request, if you send it;” shesaid, 
‘Are you sure you will not be sorry? Will it not 
make you unbappy ?” 

‘Not more so than.I am now, at any rate. I can 
bear anything better than the feeling that I don’t suit 
him, and yet that he is bound to me.” 

So I sent the letter, and four days. afterwards I re- 
ceived his reply. Aunt Jane had been right, for this 
was what he wrote: 

“You leave me no other course but to make you 
free. I will not try to hold you against your will. | 
did love you dearly and deeply; but I do not 
wonder you are tired of waiting for the palace. It is 
a shame to ask any woman to live through an engage- 
ment as long as ours must have been.” 

The letter made me angry. It stung me to the 
quick. I tired of waiting for the palace! I unwilling 
to live through a long engagement! 

Did he know me go little as to think Icould not have 
waited for him patiently for twenty years, if I hed 
not felt the foundations of his love insecure under my 
feet ? 

It was mean, it was ungenerous, I said to myself, 
to put all the blame on my shoulders, thus. I earried 
this letter, in its turngand handed it to Aunt Jane to 
read. When she had finished it, she bent on me a 
glance of shrewd inquiry. 

“ Are you not sorry, afterall?” she asked. 
know it is all over now.” 

“Yes, I know it isall over, and I am not sorry.” 

I said these words resolutely ; and then I went out 
with my broken dream, and sat down on the old seat 
under the pines. 

I did not think thatI regretted what I had done, 
but my heart was heavy with an untold weight. 

Two years ago and a little more, I had sat there, 
ander those pines, and dreamed my girlish dreams of 
the lover yet to come. 

Two years ago and alittle more, he had found me 

there at the sunset, roused me from the vagueness of 
my girlish fancies, made himself my lover, my hero, 
my king. 
Now, when the king was dethroned, must nui ine 
subject wear sackcloth ? I sat thereall through the 
sunsetting, with my dead hope at my feet. How old 
I felt! 

Only nineteen, even then ; and yet it seemed to me 
life was done with, and I had nothing left but to drag 
on, as best I could, through long still days—all weary, 
and all alike—till the Father should say, at last, “ Rest, 
tired soul.” 

In the months that followed it was well for me that 
I had something to do—sweeping and dish-washing 
were healthful tonics. 

Somewhere, too, my aunt found money to send to 
town for new books ; and, being too proud to refuse 
to read to her, or to confess in any way my utter 
weariness of life, I got interested, before 1 knew it,.in 
Irving’s Washington, and the fascinating histories of 
Prescott. 

Looking back now I admire Aunt Jane’s eompre- 
hension of my mental necessities. Novels, which I 
should, have liked better, would have chained my 
thoughts to the one theme of leve—the contrast of my 
own fate with that of every adored heroine would 
have made me morbidly miserable—essays would 
have been too abstruse ; but when I got interested in 
the fate of whole nations, the love story of one girl 
began to seem a trifle, and I grew to think there was 
something in life beyond the making or marring of 
a selfish hope. 

In January I read,in @ London paper, the announce- 
ment of Frank Holloway’s marriage to bis cousin, 
Miss Maud Atherton. 

I should have been more or less than woman if 
this announcement had not cost me a keen pang, But 
I knew it was a good thing for me. 

If any idle fancies had lingered around my old Jover 


“You 














—if I had ever dreamed vaguely of a possible time 
when he might come back to me, with the faith and 
tenderness of long ago looking from his eyes—such 
dreams were erie cuw, atonce and for ever. He was 
another woman’s uusband, 

Strangely enough, in that hour, came back to me, 
as clearly as if a spirit had whispered them through 
the stillness, my father’s dying words,—‘ John would 
have been better.” 





CHAPTER IV. 


Tne years, after those tidings of Frank Holloway’s 
marriage, went on very quietly for Aunt Jane and 
me; each one leaving us much as it found us. 

T looked old for my age, I knew,—not that my hair 
was dimmed, or my eye less bright, or the colour in 
my cheek had faded. 

But there was wanting in my looks the light which 
makes youth youth—the light of hope and expecta- 
tion. 

My face had settled into a calm such as the faces 
wear of those who live on from day to day, satisfied 
that at each sunset one more day is safely through 
with ; unexpectant of delight and fearless of sorrow, 
because time has already done his worst. 

Now and then some news came, in some chance 
way, of one or other of my early, friends. 

I heard of John asa man of influence. [ heard of 
Frank as taken into partnership, within a year after 
his marriage, in the great firm of Atherton, Wilson, 
and OCo., and making money at a rate which seemed 
wonderful as the riches of: the Arabian Nights to us 
quiet country people. Soon after I heard of the birth 
of a little daughter; and, at the same time, that the 
mother’s health was very delicate. 

This was all, until three years. after his marriage, 
when suddenly came the tidings of his wife’s death. 

I read it in a paper :— 

‘Maud, beloved wife of Frank Holloway—aged 22.” 

Just my own age. Poor little thing—I remember 
the lovely, sparkling face in the daguerreotype Frank 
had shown me, 

It seemed so hard that she, so young, so fsir, with 
so much to live for, should have been taken, and so 
many left, like me, for whom the world had no use, 
If I had never before quite forgiven my old lover, I 
forgave him now, fully and freely. 

Naturally I seemed to fall back into my early rela- 
tion with him, before anything had ever been said 
between us about love. 

He became again, to my thought, my dear, kind, 
pleasant friend, who had been mine always. I might 
never see him again; but I gave back my friendship ; 
and, unknown to him, I shared. in his mourning. 

A year and a half after that John Gray came home. 
He had been absent seven years; and he said it was 
time to keep jubilee. 

He came to his old home for a summer of rest and 
leisure. He was welcomed enthusiastically, of course, 
by his own townspeople. 

We are always ready enough to honour our pro- 
phets after the outside world has found them out and 
endorsed them. 

nt his experience of life had wrought no vital 
cuauge in him, It had given grace and polish to his 
manners; but it had left him the same generous, un- 
selfish, loyal heart as of old. 

We took up our old friendship just where we left .it. 
I had said to him the last time I ever saw him that I 
meant to keep him for my brother John for ever, and 
precisely like my brother John he treated me. I saw 
him nearly every day—he was always ready to do 
anything in his power to help or to please me—he 
talked with me freely concerning all the hopes and 
ambitions of. his life, only he never said anything 
about love. 

This suited my mood. I felt that I had parted com 
pany long ago with love and all ite possibilities, and I 
did not wish to recall the oki madness.. But to have 
this good, manly, sensible John Gray for my kind, 
thoughtful, constant friend, was real comfort. 

In the midst of our quiet summer, Fate sent Frank 
Holloway home. So we were all.together again in 
the same quiet little nook, away from the world’s 
bustle, just as we had been seven years ago, before 
either of those two were out of the home nest, and be- 
fore I had gathered the golden apple which turned to 
ashes in my hand. 

It was a Saturday night when Frank came, and the 
first I know of it was the next day, when I saw him 
in his father’s pew at church. With him washis little 
three years old girl. 

How lovely the child was. She had her mother’s 
sunny hair and smiling eyes—dear, sweet, asking 
eyes, that would miss, that dead mother’s face so 
sorely. 

It was easy to see how fond her, father, was of her, 
His whole face brightened when he looked at her. 
For the:rest, he was old of his years; with a. weary, 
careworn egpression which touched my heart, 








That evening he came over to.see me. He foung 
John Gray there. He seemed a little uncomfortab|, 
or embarrassed, and he did not stay long. When hy 
went away I followed him to the door for, a moment, 
leaving John behind in the little parlour. 

“T want tocome and see you to-morrow,” he said, 
with a sort of impatient, manner which. struck m» 
curiously at the time—‘ is,there any hour. when | 
should probably find you alone, oris Mr, Gray. a fix. 
ture?” 

Ianswered with seme surprise, that I should be 
pretty sure to be alonein the morning. Afterwards, 
when John was gone, I mentioned the matter to my 
aunt. 

She looked at me with the. old, shrewd, sarcastic 
gleam in her eyes, which I had not seen in them for 
so long. 

“ Margaret,” she said, ‘the man means.te ask you 
to marry him. Now you can consider the affair over 
night and make up your mind. ite just aswell not to 
be taken by surprise.’ 

Such an idea would never have patel my thoughts 
if she had not suggested it. Ag it, was, L had little 
faith in her prediction, yet I could not-help turning 
it over and over in my mind. 

If he should ask me would I‘marry him? ould] 
loye him again? Would the old .charm be~<till o- 
tent? I asked myself these, questions again snd 


again. { 

And the more I thought, the surer I felt that. to 
each oneI mustsay no. But [began to take quites 
new view of my.own position; . |: 

I was startled a little to find that, after all, my love 
had not, been the irrevocable, once-and-for-ever sort of 
passion I had once imagined, 

Doubtless, if Frank Holloway. had never met his 
cousin Maud, never disappointed my own faith in him, 
I should have married him ; and, having married hin, 
should have gone on to the end, worshipping him, and 
honouring him, and finding my happinessia him. -Bu 
I saw, on the other hand, ere in seven years my tastes 
had changed. 

Merely external gifts ana. graces had lost their hold 
on my fancy, and I required more inthe man that 
could command my homage, than .I ever should have 
thought of reqniring in the old days. 

Involuntarily I found wae comparing Frank 
Holloway with John Gray, and echoing ing again my 
father’s words—“ John would have been better.” 

The nextmorning Frank came. I had had womanly 
vanity enough te make myself look a# well as.I could; 
and, though I knew now that I was notin love with 
him, I experienced a certain fluttering of the heart 
which made me feel more like a girl than I had felt 
for years. 

I began to talk with him on indifferent subjects, 
but I saw soon that he.was in a mood which admitted 
neither of delay nor trifling. 

“ Margaret,” he began abruptly,“ why did you 
write me that letter ?” 

‘‘ Because,” I answered with quiet self-possession, 
“T knew that it would be the best thing for both of 
» And your after course proved that r was entirely 


“No, you were entirely wron I had given you 
no just cause to demand your m. You W 
me off without excuse. Then vanity and worldliness 
drove me on, and I married Maud. She was. winsome 
and lovely, and I loved her, in a certain way; but you, 
Margaret, I know it now, and in the.depths of my 
own soul I was dimly conscious of it even then, 
you are the only woman I ever fully and absolutely 
loved. My love for you began, I believe, when you 
were a baby. and it grew with your growth. Itis 
part of my swii.soul. You belong tome. Margaret, 
do, you ntt feel it?” 

The room seemed whirling round. Theair was 
full of vague confusion, The solid earth seemed 
slipping away from beneath, my feet. My. brain 
reeled, 

Was it true?.. Did I belong to him? . 1 seemed to 
feei his old power over,me coming back. One mo- 
ment I was on the point; of putting, my hands in his. 

Then I forced.-reason to noms her away; I told 
myself sternly toj\remember what. I had felt daring 
the night, and at least to. keep my fate in my own 
hands until I had listened again to calmer counsels— 
not to yield, without a struggle, to. the personal mag- 
netism which was drawing ;me towards him.. 

T answered him as calmly as though no, such in- 
ternal strife were going on. 

“No,” Laid, ‘1 do notfeel it...I kaow, for.,I set- 
tled the matter with myself in calm hours long ago, 
that you and I are not suited,to:each other, ,Do-not 
ask mo.to take # step. which . would, make ps both 


miserable.’ 

He spoke then of his child—ot how. much sbe 
needed a; mother’s. care—the child would for ever be 
motherless unless I took her into my heart. . 

For a moment I was,again almost tempted, bok! 
knew all the time. that he, had failed, me, once, and 
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the same tisture—#weet, gracious, charming, but 
qolatile and threliablé—-was in him still. I madeone 
éflort to be firm. 

] looked at kim with steady eyes, and checks where 
20 blash’barned.'' I said, in quiet, even tones: ' 

“Tt is of no use, Frank. Even as you talk to me, 
[ feel that were I to yiela to ‘your prayers, the mis- 
tske would be fatal for us both. You know me as I 
was soven years ago. I am another woman now—a 
woman who would not suit you; whom you would 
not suit. Ef you were to persuade me against the 
counsels of my own soul, you would only ensure life- 
long misery to us both.” 

My words kindled his easily-roused ire. He rose 
with all his old impetuosity. 

“Misery is a strong word. Iam not a villain or 
sn ogre. I think to be my wife would scarcely seem, 
in most Women’s eyes, the awful fate you fanoy it. 
At any rate, I will not urge you to make your own 
mise ” 

fis words, his quick, ionate manuer, his sudden 
snger, did me goed. ey swept away the glamour 
his passionate pleading had drawn before my eyes. 
Again I saw the matter in its true light. 

As I watched hirh’ ‘hurrying away, with swift, 
defiant steps, I thanked ‘heaven that my happiness 
was no longer in his power—that he did not carry it 
with him. 

He left town that afternoon; and matters chanced 
wo afterwards, that I had never’seen him again. 

Another month ‘went on of quiet friendlyiinter- 
course with John Gray, and then, utterly’ to my 
amazement, he asked me to marry him. 

He had seemed only to desire my friendship, and 
I cannot tell you'the surprise it was when he said: 

“T told you I was going to New Zealand, Margaret, 
nore for your sake than my own, and I came back 
this summer on purpose to give you time ‘to get ac- 
quainted with me over again, and then to ask you 
whether my“labour to become worthy of you had been 
in vain.” Hoye 

Before I angwered him I told him the wholestory 
of my engagement to Frank Holloway. 

“Does not that lessen ‘my value in your eyes?” I 
asked when all was told: “ 

“Your ‘Value,’Matgaret, in°my eyes can “tever 
increase or decrease. Ever since I can ‘Yementber, 
yowhave béen my dearest'‘on earth. Thank heaveu 
tuat your’ éngagement ‘with’ him was terminated: 
Thank heaven I have found You free in life and‘in 
heart. But, ‘Margaret, telh me whether you'can ever 
love me. , oF sa 

For ani’ instant I quéstioned my own heart. Was 
it love this slow, sure conviction, into which Thad been 
growing so long, that he was the best and noblest 
man I ever knew. 

I began to think what life would. be worth if I 
never saw him again, and then I understood myself 
and him. 

When we asked Aunt Jane to go and live with us, 
re rE obstinately. Youug folks were best alone; 
she said. 

She would ‘stay and take “are of the old farm, and 
keep @ home there always ready for us to come to. 

wo years afterwards we heard of Frank Holloway’s 
marriage to a London belle. 

We heard of lier as a leader of fashion—of the 
splendour of their house—of their receptions, and din- 
aers, and dances. 

But that life would never have suited me. Frank 
is happier without me. John is*my husband, and— 
John is better. ‘ L. 0. M. 

—_—_———EEeO 

OoWARDICE aND Covrace.—No emotions of the 
human frame are more Opposite than cowardice and 
courage, each taken in its simple sense, yet both spring 
from the same sources—physical temperament and 
carly training. We do not miake our own nervous 
system, which is often grievously tampered with or 
perverted by silly, ill-conditioned nurses, servants, 
and teachers, who frighten children with tales and 
bugbears, monsters,‘and hobgoblins, until they scream, 
if left in the dark’ for a‘moment, and dare not sleep 
ik 8 room by themselves. Pillory or flogging at the 
cart’s tail would be too mild a —— for these 
moral Thugs, who strangle wholesome feelings in the 
Shite corte ory oped 
, eful i i which, strongly 
in early youth, grow and oy @ ‘period of 
life when reason onght te eubduésthem, but frequently 
fails to do so. Viewed in’ this light, constitutional 
timidity is a migforttime rather than a crime, however 
contemptible it may be considered; while mere animal 
lnsensibility to danger, “which readily calle for ad- 
miration, has no claim to rank asa virtue. Wespeak 
not here of the moral courage which may be engrafted 
on nature inally pusillanimous, by pride, edu- 
cation, or a sénse of duty and station. Henry IV., of 


trious examplés of this’ victory of mind ovér matter. 


France, and Frederic the Great, of Prussia, are illue- | F 


recorded as evincing: perfect self-possession, and dis- 
playing prodigies of valour in many a hotly-contested 
field. Henry's flesh quivered the first time he found 
himself in action, althoughhis heart was'firm. “ Vil- 
lanous nature, I will make thee ashamed of thyself!” 
he exclaimed, as he spurred his horse through a breach 
before which the bravest veterans paused ; and ever 
afterwards the white plume was recognized as the 
rallying point of battle. Frederic turned from the 
field of Molwitz, and left his marshals to win the day 
without him ; but it was his first and only moment of 
wavering through a life of hard campaigns.—‘ Cowar- 
dice and Courage,” in the Dublin University Magazine. 
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OHAPTER XLVII. 
Ages their influence o'er me shed ; 
Araupnd me lay the mighty dead; 
Narhes that to unborn time belong ; 


breathless life to marble gave ; 
Reccaing. ip feats parent Gu, 
: B ° * By the Author. 

Wuen Sir Richard Trevanian waited upon the 
usurer, who had acted. in the affair.on his instructions, 
he was dreadfully disappointed on being told by his 
agent that the I O U was paid. It was the will he re- 
quired—and not the money. 

“ Paid!” he epeatens “ by whom?” tae 

“T cannot tell!” replied the old man; “ probably 
some friend of the youn gentemen! Shall I write 
you a cheque, Sir Richard, for the amount?” 

‘‘No!” exclaimed the baronet—for though he had 
descended to crime, his spirit revolted at the mean- 
ness of receiving money which he knew had been 
obteined by. cheating at cards and false dice. ‘‘ Keep 
it,” he added, “as the;prics of your services and dis- 
| cretion!” 


The countenance of Mr. Stoxk, which had hitherto 
béen sombre enough, at these words suddenly became 
radiant with,smiles—since, under any circumstances, 
be was not only insured against loss, but cleared a 
4housand pounds by the transaction. 

“Sir Richard,” he said, as he closed his cheque-book, 
with an sir of intense satisfaction, “I have a caution 
to give you! The friends of Clement Foster suspect 
that.the. money was unfairly won! In fact, it-was 
hinted that they had proofs—which they suppressed 
only on condition that the affair did not reach the ears 
of-the young gentleman’s father !” 

“T untlerstand |” 

“It was even hinted that you——” 

‘They ‘dared. not!” exclaimed his visitor, impa- 
tiently; ‘‘ my reputation is unstained! _Youare lying, 
Stork—lying for some secret purpose of your own—or 
have been prating——” 

“As you please!” answered the old man, meekly— 
for he felt no. inclination to quarrel with a customer 


ou!" 
a Sir Richard. Trevanian left the house of the worth- 
less agent he liad employed, more resolved than ever to 
obtain possession of his son Edward's will. 
Few. men ever co’ more determination of 
character, under.a courtly, polished exterior, than the 


ex-di , 

In his career he had recoiled at few crimes—though 
most of them -had been so cleverly perpetrated, that 
human justice was baffled. The instruments he had 
employed seldom Knew the hand which paid them— 
his path was in darkness and mystery. 

In his resolution to obtain the will deposited in the 
chambers of Mr. Foster he was not alone: the money- 
lender had come to the same determination. é 

Three days after the interview in which the baronet 
had learned the disappointment of his villanons scheme, 
he receiveda letter, the contents of which puzzled him 


exceedingly. It ran thus: 


the packet deposited by his eldest son in the office of 
a certain lawyer in the Temple, and is willing to pay 
handsomely for the possession of it, let him meet the 
writer on the third night from the date of this, at the 
hour of twelve, in the cloisters of Westminster Abbey. 
If Sir Richard fears assassination, let him come well 
armed. If he suspects robbery to be intended, be can 
leave his purse athome. This invitation will not be 
repeated.” 5 

The letter was signed—‘ From an Unknown 
riend.” 


“ Friend, indeed!” exclaimed the guilty man; “ if 





Both were instinctively afraid of danger, and both are 





he but keep his promise! But should it prove a snare— 


who had acted go liberally; “ remember, 1 have,warned | sinful 


“Tf Sir Richard Trevanian really wishes to obtain |: 


a plan to compromise my reputation—to force me to 
show my character in its true colours!” 

The doubt was.a serious one. Still, after much de- 
liberation, he determined to risk it: so strong was his 
desire to possess himself of the second will—the first 
had been destroyed on the appointment of the Rev 
Onias Amberwell to the rectory of Farnsfield—that he 
would have consented to meet thé fiend himself; for 
like most of his race, he was the slave of his passion 
—the cold, polished exterior which had so long anu 
so successfully imposed upon the world being a mere 
mask. Like the eternal snow upon the crest of Mount 
Etna, it gave no indication of the fires which raged 
within. 

He resolved to carry out the suggestions of the 
writer to the very letter—to go well armed and witb- 
out anything of value upon his person ; so that ii 
plunder were really intended, his unknown cerre- 
spondent would be disappointed. In thedoubts avi 
hesitations which disturbed him, bitterly did +).« 
baronet regret the death of Peter Quin. Had be }..._ 
living, he might safely have intrusted the managemen: 
of the. affair to his discretion ; for in all the dark trans- 
actions he had employed him in—and they were 
more numerous than our readers as yet have had 


| reason to suppose—he had .:,ver known the old man 


to fail. 

In his prideandavarice ie had sworn to obtain pos- 
session of the three wills, aud to shrink from no sacri- 
fice of iple.or feeling to accomplish his dis- 
honourable purpose. His favourite son should not be 
aititled beggar, if his father could prevent it. Some 
fathers toilto bequeath to their children the inheri- 
tance of.an unsullied name; Sir Richard Trevanian’s 
ambition was to leave his offspring rich. 

On the evening which the anonymous writer had 
fixed for the interview to take place, the baronet gave 
@ large dinner-party, which did not break up till with- 
in an-hour of the.appointedtime. Shortly afterwards 
he quitted his mansion in St. James’s Square, enve- 
loped in @.horseman’s cloak, and, passing through 
Palace Yard, entered the Park—his nearest way to 
the place of rendezvous. 

As the writer of the letter had suggested, he was 
well armed. 

' The moon—night’s mistress, as Spenser quaintly 
terms her—was pouring a flood of light over the 
Blorious old pile of Westminster Abbey.: It streamed 
through the brokén arches of the cloisters which en- 
close the burial-ground, rendering the monuments on 
the opposite walls distinctly visible in a silvery, de- 
licate, relief. So clear was the night, that even the 
escutcheons chisélled in the granite, pavement might 
be traced, unless where they had been trodden out by 
the feet of ages. 

Sir Richard Trevanian was the first at the appointed 
place of rendezvous. 

Despite his habitual self-command and insensibility 
to external impressions, he felt a sense of awe 
steal over him as he entered the precincts of the 
sacred edifice in which reposed the ashes of more 
than one of his ancestors, who had merited the honour 
of such resting-place by service rendered to their 
country. 

The baronet was naturally a proud man. He felt, 
and keenly too, the degradation of the crimes which, 
step by step, he had been led tocommit—but not their 
ness. | 

Like many others of his class, it was the scorn 
of, the world,;in the. event of their being dis- 
covered, that hefeared, and not the reprobation of 
heaven. 

To have insured himself against the first, he would 
willingly. have braved the second. 

Bitter were his réflections as he paced with mea 
sured strides the quadrangle of the cloisters. The 
past—-the irrevocable. past—pressed with terrible 
vividness before him. . 

The wife whom he had wedded for her wealth— 
whose heart he had broken by his polished coldness 
and neglect; the son whom he had abandoned to a 
brutal hireling’s mercy. 

Next flitted athwart his mental visionan accusing 
form whose stern, pale features and stony glance half 
froze. the blood within his veins. Once or twice he 
pressed his hand upon his eyes, as if to exclude the 
painful vision. 

“ Tt. haunts me everywhere!” he murmured. “‘ Sleep- 
ing or waking, he is ever present! This is madness! 
I must rouse myself, or such thoughts and dreams 
will turn my brain |” 

As he spoke thus, the clock of the abbey struck the 
hour of twelve. 

As tle speaker completed his third tour of the clois- 
ters, he saw the figure of a man seated in one of the 
arches, directly opposite the tomb of Abbot Islip: the 
stranger had himself in such a position that his 
person was completely in the shade formed by the ad- 
joining buttress; in addition to which, he had taken 
rvs preuniice to tie a large white handkerchief over 








ower part of his features; a slouched bhat—noi 
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unlike thé modern wide-awake—was drawn over his 
brows, beneath which a pair df small, ferret-like eyes 
peered and sparkled like those of a wild cat in ‘the 
dark. A long black coat, worn down tothe feet, com- 
pleted his costume. 

Not doubting that this was the person who had ap- 
poiuted to meet him, Sir Richard Trevanian advanced 
at once to the spot. ‘The man‘neither moved nor ut- 
tered a word, but remained with his glance still fixed 
upon him. 

“You see I have attended to your summons!” said 
the baronet. 

“ Are you alone?” demanded the stranger. 

“ Alone, but armed!” was the reply. 

“I expected theprecaution!” observed the stranger; 
“although it is 'an unnecessary one—for I am without 
a weapon of any kind! Remove your hat!” 

Sir Richard hesitated. 

“That I may recognize you!” added the unknown. 

The gentleman silently complied with his request, 
and threw his hat upon the stone buttress on which 
the speaker was seated. The moonlight fell upon his 
pale features, which were iy a as those of a statue. 

“Are you satisfied ?” he demanded, haughtily. 

“ Perfectly !” replied the man ; “ you are Sir Richard 
Trevanian! Now, then, to business! Your son—I 
mean your first-born—executed some deed or settle- 
ment—nay, it might be a will, for aught I know—a 
few hours before he died, and placed it in the hands 
of one Foster, a lawyer residing in the Temple, with 
instructions that it should not be opened till your 
death !” 

“Trae !* 

“You wish to obtain possession of that deed or 
paper ?” 

“ Most earnestly !” 

“What will you give for it?” 

“Name your price !” exclaimed the baronet, impa- 
tiently; ‘I am not used to huckster with those who 
serve me !” 

“Spoken like a true gentleman!” observed the 
man: “nothing like having to deal with the real 
quality! Well, then, on two conditions it is yours! 
First !—— 

“ Name them!” eagerly interrupted Sir Richard. 

“T am about to do so,” resumed the man, “if your 
impatience will let me! First, then, I must have a 
thousand pounds if I place the deedin yourhands with 
the seals unbroken !” 

“ Agreed !” 

“Secondly, you must let me have the I O U for a 
similar sum, which Clement Foster gave your son, 
Lieutenant Trevanian!” 

“ Impossible !” 

“If that is your answer,” said the stranger, coolly, 
and at the same time rising from his seat; ‘‘ good 
uight—our conference is at an end!” 

“T tell you,” repeated the baronet, “ that it is impos- 
sible: the money has been paid and the I OU elena 
up!” 

“Paid! impossible! Where should he get the 
money ?” 

“ Some friend paid it for him—a woman—at least I 
believe so!” urged the gentleman. “Think you I 
would hesitate for an instant, were it in my power to 
comply with your demand? I repeat, it been 
paid 

His mysterious correspondent appeared to reflect for 
a few minutes. 

“Well, Sir Richard !” he observed, at last, “I don't 
wish to be hard with you: make it fifteen hundred 
pounds, andthe deed shall be yours! ButI had rather 
—much rather—have had the I 0 U !” 

“And supposing that I agree to your terms,” said 
the guilty man, “ when shall the deed be mine?” 

“Meet me to-morrow, at the same hour, in this 
place,” replied the stranger: “bring the money in 
notes of a hundred each, and I will place it in your 
hand !” 

“Then, exorbitant though they are, I do agree to 
them!” exclaimed Sir Richard, in a determined tone, 
‘bat as you have made your conditions, I must state 
mine!” 

“That is only fair !” 

“It is that, before parting with my money, you 
permit me to break the seal, in order to ascertain that 
it is really the deed executed by my late son!” 

This precaution doubtless appeared extremely na- 
tural to the gentleman in the slouched hat and white 
cravat—for he at once assented to it; and after a few 
words more had passed between them they separated, 
with the understanding that they were to meet again 
at the time appointed. The baronet quitted the 
cloisters first, leaving his unknown companion in the 
obscure nook where he had remained seated during 
the entire interview. 

“ Well!” muttered the latter personage, as soon as 
the receding footsteps of Sir Richard assured him that 
there was no danger of being overheard ; “TI have not 
made a bad night’s work of it! I might have drudged 
end toiled for years before I had scraped together fif- 





teen hundred pounds—and now, by a stroke of wit, I 
have realized it in: onenight! It is not the honest 
fool,” he added, “who plods and works for years, that 
becomes rich, but the man who knows how to seize 
occasion! The vices of our fellow-creatures are asurer 
means to him who knows how to speculate in‘ them 
properly! Fifteen hundred pounds!” he repeated, 
with a loud chuckle of satisfaction; “it is a good 
round sum—but I had rather have taken a thousand 
and Clem’s 1 O U ; I could have used thaf to as much 
advantage as the money !” 

At the conclusion of these reflections, he rose from 
his seat, and, drawing his hat still closer over his brows, 
retired slowly from the place of rendezvous. As 
he emerged from the precincts of thé abbey, he peered 
carefully around him, to ascertsin that no curious 
eyes were near to watch his egress, or note the road 
he took—for he was considered a very respectable 
man by those who only knew him in his ostensible 
calling. 

On the morning which followed the interview’ we 
have just described, Martha received a note from Mr. 
Stork, in which that gentleman solicited in the most 
abject manner the favour of an interview for a few 
moments. A faint smile rested for an instant‘on her 
features as she perused it. 

“The gentleman is below!” observed the servant 
who had brought the letter into the drawing-room, 
where Clement Foster and Miss Wyndham were both 
seated. 

“Do not leave the house till my return!” said the 
lady, addressing our hero; “I may require your 
services !” 


Such a request was tantamount toa commend ‘to 
the grateful fellow whom she had so essentially 
served. He promised—and this time she felt she 
might rely upon him. 

On entering the library, Miss Mendez was surprised 
at the alteration which a few days had made in the 
appearance of the money-lender: the smooth, self-sat- 
isfied, sanctimoniousair of the man had disappeared— 
his features were haggard, care-worn, and his eyes 
—— red, as though sleep had lately been a stranger 
to him. 

The instant he beheld the grand-daughter of Peter 
Quin, he clasped his hands imploringly. 

“T cannot rest,” he said, “ until those letters and the 
10 U are destroyed! I feel like a man seated on the 
crest of a volcano! If I closé my eyes but for an in- 
stant I am haunted with fearful ms, in which I'see 
the hangman—fee! his hands clutching at my throat— 
then I start and wake with cold perspiration on every 
limb and a throbbing at my heart! I did not know 
that I had one,” he added, “till I saw you—it was so 
many years since it beat!” 

“May these terrors which pursne you lead you to 
repentance!” FY age Martha, gravely; ‘‘ there is mercy 
to be obtained for all who ask it, if not here—at least 
hereafter !” 

“But I can’t repent till I am in safety!” exclaimed 
the terror-stricken wretch ; “ let us destroy the papers! 
T do not ask for the money—I am content to lose it— 
lose it all—though it would beggar me! It is safety, 

of mind, and dreamless nights that’ I require! 

ot a knock comes to my door but I start and tremble 

like achild! Formerly I used to smile—for I knew 

that it was some spendthrift who wanted gold—gold, 
to be paid back with triple interest!” 

Martha turned from him with a sensation, of mingled 
pity and disgust—for in his abject fears she failed to 
detect the least sign of that contrition which slonecan 
heal the moral ulcers of the soul. 

“And you aré content,” she said, “to destroy all 
the papers, trusting to the honour of Mr. Clement 
eee the payment of the money when he comes 
of age?” 

“T ask no better!” eagerly answered the guilty 
wretch. 

“Be it so!” exclaimed the woman, who had not 
vainly boasted of her power over him; ‘I will accom- 
pany you to the banker's, to demand the papers !” 

The momentary glance of hate and satisfaction which 
shot from the small grey eyes of Mr. Stork did not 
oar the speaker, and she began to reflect how far it 
might be prudent to trust herself, even in her carriage, 
slone with one who had shown himself capable of 
every crime—especially with the prodfs on which his 
life depended in her possession. 

She rang the bell. The old man looked at her anx- 
iously. 

“ Tell Mr. Clement Foster I desire to see him !” said 
Martha, to the footman who answered it; “and order 
the carriage instantly !” 

“Mr. Clement Foster!” repeated the money-lender, 
as the domestic quitted the room to executt the order 
he had received. 

“Yes—he must accompany us !” 

Her visitor uttered a half-suppressed groan of rage 
and disappointment. If he had formed any intention 
of possessing himself by violence of the proofs of his 
crimes, and the I O U.as soon as he should be alone 





with her in the carriage, from that instant he abandoned 
it. . He felt that he was defeated at every point. 

“Curse her!” he mentally exclaimed; “my time 
may one day come!” 

When our, hero entered the room, in obedience to 
the summons he had received, he started back as at 
the sight of some noisome reptile the instant he re- 
cognized the remarkable person of Mr. Stork, who re- 
plied by a look of profound humility to the glance of 
loathing and scorn which the young man cast upon him. 

“I trust, my dear Miss Mendez,” he said, “ you 
have not submitted to the degradation of an inter- 
view with this wretch on my account ?” 

“On your account, certainly!” replied the lady; 
“but the interview has been granted at his humble— 
nay, almost abject entreaty!. He is willing that the 
I O U, which. is deposited at my banker's, should be 
déstroyed !” 

“Qn your payment of his demand? ..Never, Miss 
Mendez—never! I should despise myself—you would 
despise me—were I capable of abusing your friendship 
by accepting your generous offer! I know the con- 
sequence of my folly, and would a thousand times ra- 
ther A oe the penalty!” ' 

“Your father!” whispered Martha. 

“ Will accept the atonement I propose to offer!” 

“ Atonement ?” 

“TI willsee him—confess everything !” continued the 
young man, “and offer to quit the service, as an atone- 
ment for my folly, and devote myself to thelaw! de 
will the sacrifice, which is indeed « painfulone!” 
he added; witha sigh; ‘“for,my regiment is under 
orders to embark for the Peninsula, and my motives 
for selling out will be severely criticized |” 

“Noble, generous bey!” exclaimed Miss Mendez, in 
an under-tene; ‘this trial is unnecessary, since Mr. 
Stork not only agrees to destroy the I O U, but wait, 
with no other security than your word, for his money, 
till you are of age!” 

Clement Foster regarded her doubtfully. 

“ Have I ever deceived you ?” continued the speaker. 

“Never!” 

“Remember what. I, stated—that withont paying 
down 4 coin of any kind—-without giving bond, note, 
or promise—I would relieve you from the clutches of 
thia harpy! I have done so! .Be content, and do not 
ask the means !” 

After so explicit a declaration, there was nothing 
more to be urged. In a few minutes the carriage was 
at the door, and all three drove to the banker's, where 
the packet,.on the joint receipt of. Martha and Mr. 


‘Stork, was given into the hands of the young soldier, 


who felt exceedingly puzzled to account forthe anxious 
looks with which the money-lender watched his every 
movement. 

On their return to Harley Street, he was the first to 
quit the carriage, and stood trembling at the door 
a companions had passed before him into the 

rary. 

“Qurse the fellow!” thought Clement; ‘does he 
imagine I want to steal it?” 

As soon as all three were seated, Martha broke the 
seals, aud removed from the envelope the 1.0 U, which 
she handed to our hero, and pointed to the fire, still 
retaining the rest of the papers. 

Our hero received it joyously. 

‘t Is it,” he said, “ with your free consent that I de- 
stroy it ?” 

This was addressed to the usurer, who sat with his 
eyes riveted upon the packet, which Mies Mendez 
continued to hold ia her band. 

‘* Yes—it is with my free consent!” replied the old 
man, with an effort-which cost-him a deeper pang 
than any words he had ever uttered. 

The next minute the I O U was reduced to ashes. 

“ The letters!” screamed Mr. Stork, atthe same time 
stretching forth his long, bony fingers to clutch them; 
“your word! The letters!” 

“ Take them!” said Martha, calmly. . 

One by one the guilty wretch perused the proofs 
of his former crimes. As he finished each letter, he 
committed it to the flames, carefully thrusting it 
into the very centre of the fire, till every vestige was 
consumed. 

When perfectly satisfied that every proof of his 
crimes was destroyed, the countenance of Mr. Stork 
assumed # very different expression. Every trace of 
humility disappeared from his features. He was 00 
longer the cringing, humble, anxious person, speaking 
in a subdued tone of voice. The worm had becomes 
viper, who felt its power to sting. 

With great deliberation, he buttoned his threadbare 
coat to his chin, drew on his rusty old gloves, and 
pressed his hat with an air of defiance over his beetling 
brows. 

“ Good day, Martha Quin!” he exclaimed, with half- 
suppressed bitterness. ‘‘ Good day, Mr..Clement Fos- 
ter! You-have had your turn—but mine may come 
soon! Lam one of those who never forget either 
friends or foes, but regulate my accounts with them ss 
I regulate my ledger !” 
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“Friends!” repeated the young soldier, with a smile 
of contempt ; ‘‘isit possible this satire on human nature 
ever had a friend ? 

“Thad !” replied the old man, bitterly; “ask that 
woman—her grandfather!’ We were staunch friends 
and partners atone time! Were we not, Martha?” 

“True,” said Miss Mendez, calmly; ‘one has al- 
ready escaped justice, and gone to answer for his deeds 
at the tribunal where all must one day stand ; the 
other still lives to outrage the patience: of heaven by 
fresh crimes! The wretched man you name,” she 
added, addressing the money-lender, “was not the 


ly person who shared in your con; and des- 
pl ! Youhad another friend—the Cap- 
tain!” 


At the name of his former accomplice, Mr. Stork 
looked a little less fierce. 

‘“* Whose letters are in my possession! They were 
written on various occasions,” continued the speaker, 
“to my wretched grandfather !” 

The money-lender slowly removed his hat from his 
head. The idea probably struck him that he had 
gone too far, or, to use a common but expressive 
phrase—which doubtless is familiar to most of our 
readers—-hallooed ‘before he was fairly out of the 
wood. 

“Of . course,” he said, once’ more resuming hi 
humble tone, you will keep faith with me? I hav 
fulfilled my share in thecompact bétween/us.” 

“ As long,” Martha, sternly; ‘'as you merit 
my forbearance, by observing the conditions! Not 
word which may reach the ears of Clement Foster's 
father! .As. for my own safety,” she added, “ I know 
how to provide for that! My servants are faithful, 
and provided with arms!’’ 

“ Oan you suppose, my dear Miss Quin, that-——” 

“ Begone!” exclaimed the woman, “and mark mé— 
in the lone, hours of the night, when, tossing on & 
sleepless pillow, the fiend you have served shall tempt 
you to fresh mischief, pray for my safety—for your 
own depends upon it! My precauti 
Even from the grave the blow aimed by this 
feeble hand would reach you !” 

Mr. Stork quitted the library with an air as meek 

and subdued as the one he had worn » on first enter- 
ing it. 
“ My dear Miss Mendez,”’ said our hero,‘ to. what 
trouble, anxiety—nay, to what danger—has» not your 
friendship for me. exposed. you! :Should this ruf- 
fian— 


“ Speak.of him no more!” replied Martha, inter- 
rupting him ;“heis not worth one thought! He knows 
me, and the means I possess to punish him! Believe 
me that from henceforth my safety will be as precious 
to him as his own !” 





CHAPTER XLVIIL 


War the t in arms shall poets 
Bavee ena yet gens | and oe ee, 
pnp ory he that flashes in the sun, 

he feast of vultures when the day is done, 

And the strange tale of many slain for one. 

Rogers. 
lw. 1811,.in consequence of. urgent demands made 
by Wellington for reinforcements for his. gallant army, 
the government resolved to send s large body of 
troops,, to enable the great commander to carry the 
war, which had been everywhere. glorious to the Bri- 
tisharms in Portugal, into Spain, where Massena hed 
roused the fierce spirit of the people by -his needless 
cruelties and wanton excesses. ‘In his memorable 
despatch to Lord Liverpool, he wrote : 


“T shall be sorry if government should think them- 
selves under the necessity of withdrawing from this 
country on account of the expense of the contest, 
From what I have seen of the: objects of the French 
government, and the sacrifices rf make to accom- 
plish them, I have no deubt that if the British army 
were for any reason to withdraw from the Peninsula, 
and the French government were relieved from the 
pressure of military operations on the Continent, they 
would incur all risks to land an army in his Majesty's 
dominions. “Then indeed would commence an expen- 
sive contest; then would his Majesty’s subjects dis+ 
cover what are the miseries of war—of which, by the 
blessing of God, they have hitherto had’ no know- 
ledge; and the cultivation, the ese hie prosperity 
of the country, and the virtue and happiness’ of ‘its 
inhabitants, would be destroyed, whatever t be 
the result of the military operations. God forbid that 
I should be a witness, much less an actor, in the 
scene ; and I only hope that the King’s government 
will consider well what I have above stated to your 
lordship, and will ascertain as nearly as it is in their 
power thé actual ex of employing « certain 
number of men-in this country, beyond that of em- 
ploying them at home or éisewhere.”— Despatches, 
Vol. vii., p. 392. " 


hig j to thrill with emotion and generous emulation. 


utions» are already | tear 


circumstances of the present day! | He felt and rea- 
soned, with Shakespeare, that 

In cases of defence, ‘tis best to weigh 

The enemy more mighty than he seems— 

So the proportions of defence are felled, 

Which, of a weak and niggardly protection, 

Doth, like » miser, spoil his coat with scanting 

A little cloth, 
These reflections must not, however, lead us from 
the subject of our tale; but the quotation from the 
despatches of the Duke and the view of the Bard. of 
Avon a so apt that wecould not resist the 


ny men of making them. 
ngst the regiments sent out to reinforce the 
army in the Peninsula was the onevommanded by 
Colonel Barratt. 
No sooner were the orders to embark received, 
than.much of the debauchery.and. laxity of discipline 
as if by enchantment. 
The senior officers felt; the responsibility of their 
position; the juniors_burned, with true English 
ardour, to prove.themsel¥es worthy of the name they 
bore, the flag they had the honour to serve under, 
and the comrades they were about to join in the seat 
of. war—comrades the recital of whose gallant deeds 
and countless victories-had caused their young hearts 


War—which brings despair to many s mother’s 
heart, solitude. to the onee cheerful home—which 
breaks the closest ties knitted by love or friendship— 
waters its fields with blood and tears—is only justified 
when freedom is in danger, or the voice of the op- 
pressed calls upon anation to draw the sword and 
throw aside the scabbard. 

Mr. Foster heard the news of his.son’s approaching 
departure with all the forebodings of a fond, indul- 
gent parent., 

Clement was the. only;tie which bound him to 
the world—and yet, bitter as were his regrets, he 
scorned to damp the young soldier's ardour by asingle 


“God bless you, my boy!” he exclaimed, as, our 
hero knelt to. ask his blessing, on taking his leave of 
him. ‘I need not tell you to remember your duty to 
your country—~but do not forget that which you owe 
your father, whose life is so linked with yours—the 
same blow would end them both! True,” he added, 
“IT might linger for awhile, like the trunk of some 
gnarled tree whose verdant branches had, been scathed 
by lightning; but the core—the heart, Clement— 
would be withered! Act as befits a soldier, but think 
of your father |” ‘ 

The young man raised the hand of his only parent 
to his lips and respectfully kissed it: as he did so, a 
rtear fell on it, Let not the heartless and misjudging 
smile, or deem that it betrayed a weakness unworthy 
of his profession—the bravest natures are generally 
the most sensitive. 

“Does George go with you?” demanded the old 
an, vainly striving to hide his emotion. 

“ He does, sir!” 

“T am. glad of that!” observed Mr. Foster; “ ho is 
faithful, and, seems much attached to you! General 
De Vere, I hear, is to command your division—that is 
another consolation : he is a father—I can trust you to 
his care! And now farewell,” he added; “ should it be 
the will of heaven that we meet no more, receive my 
blessing—my thanks. for the efforts which you made 
to comply with my wishes respecting your choice of a 
career in life!” 

“Oh, sir!” exclaimed Clement, deeply moved, ‘add 
to it your forgiveness!” 

“ Forgiveness!” repeated his father, with surprise. 

“ You do not know. how little I have merited your 
confidence and love! At this momentthe recollection 
of my follies ——” 

“They were boyish ones !” interrupted the, lawyer; 
“and I pardon them freely! Do not speak!” he 
added; “I cannot listen to them’ now! God bless 
and protect you, from the bottom of my heart! Cle- 
ment, I pray to Him to bless you morning and night! 
I shall repeat that prayer with all the yearnings of a 
parent’s heart over the absent child it mourns!” 

With these words the old man rose from his seat 
and quitted the room, unable ‘longer to repress the 
grief. which wrung him. 

How many fathers who lately dismissed their sons 
with a similar blessing are now mourning the broken 
hope which whispered they would return in safety to 
theirhomes! The laurel, and not the cypress, should 
be the emblem of mourning—for it is planted in earth 


of those who loved him, &. 
“Would I had told him everything!” thought. our 
hero, as he slowly quitted the home where he had 
passed his childhood’s happiest years.. I appear 
doubly criminal for deceiving him at such a moment! 
And yet why augment his sorrow?” he added; “the 
of his affiiction is ful} already!” 

ery different was the parting between Walter Tre- 


'* will enable me to defeat his plans! 


red with the soldier’s blood, and watered by the tears. 


ever ‘existed between them. True, the baronet wa 
proud of his heir—had stained his soul with crime to 
secure his advancement and the reversion of his estates 
~—but it was because be was his heir—the being des- 
tined to transmit his name and honours to posterity. 
As his. son, he could have followed him to thé last 
resting-place of his race without a single tear. 
“ Listen to me, Walter!” said his father, after 
they had talked over and settled certain pecu- 
niary arrangements; “it is time that I revealed to 
you a secret which materially affects your future 
prospects !””, 
The young man drew his chair nearer to the 
speaker. 
With all his carelessness and love of dissipation, he 
could be serious ‘enough when his interests were con- 
cerned. Like: most selfish men, he was keenly alive 
to them. 
Your brother, despite our precautions, contrived 
to make a will—or rather three wills—by each of 
which the Trevanian estate passes to another !” 
“ Qurse him!” exclaimed the listener. 
“ Do not interrupt me!” continued Sir Richard; ‘ the 
second and third were but the repetition of the first. 
With s precaution which proves how deeply he must 
have hated you, he confided them to three different 
persons—the first I have already succeeded in obtain- 
ing and destroying !” 
The countenance of the young man began to 
brighten. 
“The second,” continued Sir Richard, “ which was 
deposited with the father of Clement Foster, by this 
time to-morrow will share asimilar fate; but the third 
you must obtain yourself—the holder of it is beyond 
my reach. He is an officer, whose regiment for the 
last-two years has been serving in Portugal.” 
“His name?” eagerly demanded Walter Trevanian. 
“ Major Maitland !” 
“J shall rememberit!” observed the young man, 
bitterly. 
“Your task will be the easier,” continued his father, 
‘that he is ignorant of the dispositions of the will— 
Edward having directed that the seals were to be 
broken only at my death. The very precaution the 
unnatural boy has taken,” he added, with a smile, 
Had the deeds 
been proved on his decease, it. would have rendered 
all our scheming useless! I can give you no instruc- 
tions beyond advising you to obtain, if possible, the 
confidence of the major. There are few men who 
have not their weak points, and where so vast an in- 
terest is at stake, means which under ordinary circum- 
stances would be considered reprehensible, become 
lawful!” f ’ ° 
With the carte blanche for his moral conduct, his 
father dismissed him, perfectly assured that the seed 
had not been sown on an ungrateful soil. Walter 
Trevanian returned to his regiment, which in three 
days: was to march to Falmouth, where the trans- 
were waiting to convey reinforcements to the 
Peninsula. 

True to his rendezvous with his mysterious agent, 
Sir Richard directed his steps on the appointed night 
to the cloisters of Westminster Abbey. As on the 
previous occasion, he was well armed. This time the 
gentleman in the whitecravat and slouched hat was 
there before him. 

“Tam glad you are come, Sir Richard!” said the 
man; “for the night isa cold one !” 

“Hush! no name!” exclaimed the baronet; “it 
might be repeated’ by the echoes of these old clois- 
ters!” 


“ And what ifit were? There are none but the dead 
to hearit! 1 have searched every nook and corner 
no living eye is upon us!” 

“Have you the deed ?” 

“I have!” replied the man, drawing the packet 
from the inside of his ‘long black coat. ‘I trust you 
have been equally punctual in performing your share 
of the agreement!” 

“ Fear not!” observed the guilty man; “ the price 
of your services shall be paid—but kmust first assure 
myself that you have not tampered’ with my anxiety 
and deceived me!” 

So saying, he drew a small lantern from his pocket, 
and, having procured a light, demanded the packet, 
which his mysterious correspondent without the least 
hesitation placed in his hand. 

The baronet examined the seals; to all appearance 
they had not been tampered with. The directions on 
the envelope were in the well-known handwriting of 
his eldest son. Deliberately he broke the seal, and 

drew forth the will. z 

“That is more than I bargained for!” observed his 
companion : ‘‘ you must have been up to a queer thing 
or two yourself, to be so dreadfully suspicious of 
others!” : 

“I know the world, friend!” was the reply. ; 

Something very lixe % cliuckle broke from under*'-e 
white handke-rchies 17}: igh covered the lower part 0: trv 








How suited is the advice of the immortal hero to the 


vanian and Sir Richard. But little real affection had 


face of the geutlemin in the slouched hat, but the 
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speaker waa too deeply engaged in examining the will 
to notice it. 

It was written in the same clear, legal hand, and 
word for word like the first. Perfectly satisfied that 
no trick had been played upon him, but that he really 
had obtained possession of the second testament, he 
drew forth a bundle of notes and placed them in the 
fellow’s hand. 

“ Perhaps you will oblige me with the lantern ?” said 
the man. 

“ Por what purpose ?” 

“ Only to see that it is all right—to count themoney ! 
I know the warld, too!” headded; “and there is no- 
thing like being on the safe side !” 

“How! Do you suspect?” 

‘+ ] suspect nothing, Sir Richard, but I guard against 
everything! .I dare say, now, you were surprised,” 
he added, “at the readiness with which I trusted the 
deed into your handa! But look here—had youstirred 
or offered to destroy it before the price was paid, you 
would have been @ dead man!” 

So saying, he withdrew his hand from beneath the 
flap of hiscoat, and produced a pistol. As the light 
of the lantern fell upon the bright metal barrel. and 
stock, the baronet saw that his finger was upon the 
wigger. 

‘“Bxamine your mouey, fellow,” beexclaimed, “and 
let us separate! Our acqueintance ends here!” 

‘tPerhaps not!” 

“What mean you?” 

“Oh, nothing! Only it is just possible that you 
may require my services again—that’s all! Perhaps 
there may be some other will you would like'te get 
hold of !” - 

The baronet started. Was it a random: guess, or 
did the speaker really know thet a third testament 
was in existence? A few moments’ reflection decided 
him that it was the former: Major Maitland had been 


absent—first in India, and latterly in Portugal—for } lif 


nearly twelve years—the speaker could know nothing 
of him. 

“ Here,” he said, speaking aloud, “our conversation 
ends ; you have served my purpose!” 

“ And my own !” thought the stranger. 

“ And received the price of your services! Fare- 
well! Employ the money you have gained: wisely! 
America now opens # wide field to men of energy and 
enterprise! Is also promises safety,” added the 
baronet, ‘to those whose antecedents are likely to 
bring them into difficulties here!” 

* Ha!” exclaimed the gentleman in the slouched 
hat, with a chuckle which indicated how very much 
he felt amused with the advice thus disinterestedly 
proffered ; “do you think of going there ?” 

“Insolent !” 

“ Or does Sir Richard Trevanian i himeelf 
the only person in the world who knows how: to veil 
his actions in darkness? Necessity is frequently more 
cunning than ambition. I defy the sharpest lawyer 
in Westminster Hail to identify me with ° this night’s 
transaction! Have you been equally careful?” 

The guilty man began to feel uneasy at the peculiar 
turn the conversation was taking. His first impulse 
was ic 1) lrimself of the speaker by oneof those: des- 
perate aci.. ~ hich men are gradually led to who pursue 
acourse of ..vime; but reflection restrained him. The 
fellow was armed, and the result doubtful. 

Drawing his cloak around his once: stately form, 
Sir Richard Trevanian, without deigning to reply, 
walked away witha stately air. 

“ Wants to get rid of me!” muttered his companion ; 
‘Pooh! I'll stick to him like a leech—that is, as long 
as he has a guinea—and when he dies, his som shall 
be my banker! How easily the world is gulled! 
This man of the world, because I indulged in « little 
blusteriug, esteems me a very felow— 
instead of which, I am as arrant acoward as ever 
started at his own shadow! 'He looked at me justnow 
asif he felt very much inclined to be quarrelsome ! 
But I must home with my prize—fifteen hundred 
pounds is not made twice in a man’s life bya single 
night's work!” : 

With this-reflection he quitted the cloisters. 

That same night the baronet committed the will to 
the dames, and smiled as the parchment.was reduced 
to ashes in his sight. 

“One more,” he exclaimed, ‘and the honour of my 
name will be assured! My successor will not be a 
beggar!” 

Before retiriag to rest, he seated himself at his desk, 
and wrote the following hasty lines to his son : 

‘Phe second is destroyed! Your own perseverance 
and courage must do the rest!” 

It was put into Walter Trevanian's hand the morn- 
ing alter he arrived at Falmouth. 

(To de continued.) 





Cause anp Remepy oF NiGHTMARE.—A contri- 
butor gives the following as his expe: Yenee with the 


nightmare. At ope time I had repeated dreams of 
falling from the roof of a very high house to the 
ground, They caused me. great distrese and annoy- 
ance. I cannot tell what induced meat so carly a 
period of life, to hit upon the expedient, but I tried 
to impress upon my mind the conviction that this fall- 
ing was but a dreani. There is no doubt that by a 
strong exertion of the will when awake we may 
modify the dreams and conditions of sleep. Thus, 
upon the return of my dreaded dreams, it ocourred to 
me while falling that it was but a dream, and I was 
relieved of much of the distress attending it. 
After one or two reflections, whew the conviction that 
I was dreaming was almost simultaneously with the 
first impression that I was falling; 1 was’ never‘more 
troubled with nightmare, or any dreamv’of # similar 
character.” 

—_—_—_—_ 


THE STORM CHILD. 


A one line of sea view Iny before the windows 
of the ** Beach Cottage,” as old Captain Horace Green- 
wood had christened his house on the shore. 

A splendid’ ‘sight, those Iong and@ broad 
windows com whether on a calm summer 
day, when the waves were hushed to slumber, and the 
white sails glided by unruffled by the wind, or when 
they were lashed into fury the wild storms of 
winter, playing fearfully with life, and-bring- 
ing darkness and desolation to human hearts and 
pleasant homes. 

Captain Horace, as he was familiarly called by the 
inhabitants of Southport, had traversed the seas for 
forty years, had been more than ordinarily fortu- 
nate, and had now built the pretty Beach 6, from 
which he could always behold the field of his former 
labours, and had’ settled ‘himself down to a quiet 

e. 


He had married late. His wife was also advanced 
in life. Nochildren were born to them, but there was 
not a child within a mile of his home that did not love 
Ca Horace and his kind-hearted, genial wife. 
om a day passed that they did not entertain 
somebody’s little one; and there was always some 
foreign delicacy brought to the captain by the friesds 
of his sea-life, or the gift of some young sailor he had 
befriended, and, on these occagious, it-was brought 
out to please the’ little guests. 
Sheltered from the north by a long and high brick 
wall, the captain’s,grape vines and fruit trees gave out 
their treasures abundantly, and they were not kept for 
selfish purposes, but generously shared with others. 
The neighbourhood had never been so'gay and 
cheerful as since he had taken up his abode at: Beach 
Cottage. 
A little room at the very of the cottage, with 
windows on all sides, was his favourite resort. Here 
he had mounted a very good , and here he 
would watch the passing ships, while Mrs. Greenwood 
would sit by him with ber work. 
She, too, loved the ocean. She had been with her 
husband on two or three long ‘voyages, and had 
learned to delight in the various moods the sea as- 
sumed. 
Fear had no place in her'mind, if Oaptain Horace 
were near her. Shehad such confidence in his 
that she never hada thought of foreboding during her 
voyages. 
And now, settled down beside him, in their plea- 
sant home, she was perfectly happy. The captain 
boasted that his wife had no “ nerves.” 
If she possessed them, they were never troublesome, 
Calm and serene as & May morning, she was ready 
for any emergency, and so, was the efficient friend of 
ithe entire neighbourhood—it might be said of the en- 
tire town of Southport. 
Near to them lived enother son of Ocean, Captain 
John Harrod. Though not’as fortunate in money 
matters as his neighbour, John Harrod possessed 
orace, 


which he coukd have fed but scantily, had it not been 
for the rich gifts of the sea, which ke almost daily 
brought in his little boat for his table. 

How often he blessed God for this rich boon from 
the depths of that ocean which, in some respects, had 
been niggardly to the industrious old sailor. 

Many a fine fish, too, found its way to Captain 
Horace, and mary a bright silver coin was drepped 
inte the little pocket oi fis young namesake, Horace 
Harrod, in return. 
And various other nitual kindnesses and atten- 
tions: had bound the neighbours together in peaceful 
and fellowship, in which the two wives-bore 
their fall part. 

As John Harrod’s boys grew up, Captain Hovace 
interested himself in their and found them 
employment ; most of them pref their father’s 
former oecupation, despite his ill-fortune in following 


On one snowr and diemal afternoon, Harrod ep. 
tered hie nsiehbous'e honse, sad) went’ straight ap to 
the room that held the telescope. ° "Phe ‘captain hearg 
his footstep, and followed quickly. 

“* There will be a terrible storm soon; Horace,” gai: 
the-visitor, his hand trembling « little as it sought t, 
adjust the instrument to his‘eye. 

' “Maybe, and» maybe) not,” was the captain's 
answer. 

He knew that Harrod was daily expecting one o/ 
his sons—Sidney, who was his mother's darling, and 
that a storm could scarcely fail: to. prove fatal to hin, 
if he were unable to keep off the shore. ¢ 

Already the sew had assumed a threatening aspect, 
lie that which she ever puts on when she calls her 
victims to their destruction. rns 

Over the whole sweep of the bay the waves wer. 
black and gloomy-looking, save where the edges were 
ti with white foim that leaped high in fury, 
while, far out beyond the surf, the sea ‘spread ont its 
dark green: troubled waters, unbroken ‘by: a single 


prow. ‘ 

For hours, the two mem had watched, alternately, 
through the tel for some coming ‘sail. 

They knew thatif any vessel were near enough to 
hope that the run might be made before the darkness 
a pen would pron A attempted. 

t now, t was closing in rapidly, and the 
hoped that none had been near. he F 
eBlowly they felt their way down the stairs! to the 
cheerful. -room, where Mrs. Greenwood hadi 
already lighted her bright astral lamp, aud had placed 
another, as: was hei ..-uétant custom, ih'the window, 
28 a beacen. : 

Every sailor on the coast knew “the G>-i:.wood 
beacon light ;” forit had shone *here ery ):ight since 
the captain's house was built. 

The table was laid for tus,.and Harrod yielded to the 
attractions of hot biscuit, cold chicken, and dainty 
fualiy woroaniting eh inte oh cugh chegepaan a 

y at 6, OD fare as 
_ n meagre 


“Run home for your wife, John,” was the captain's 

when he saw his hesitation; and John 
‘waited not for a:second bidding. -He ran along the 
little garden that separated the houses, and soon re- 
turned with Mrs. Harrod, and they drank their tea 
with many a heartfelt expression of hope that nothing 
would come near the coast that stormy night. 

A noise like that of a gun smote their ears-as they 
spoke—a dull, muffled sound, that started them 
quickly from the table, and sent them, with white lips 
and throbbing hearts, te the ‘where only 
deepest darkness answered their ree, lrg 

It was long before their anxiety a@ «& voice. 
Then the silence was broken by Captain Greenwood, 
who said, fervently, in a reverential tone, “heaven 
help the poor sailors, this bitter night!” 
the ground was covered deeply with snow, 
and the storm waa increasing with frightful. rapidity. 
The wind howled and groaned hideously, tossing the 
snow imto great drifts, and blocking ap doorg and 
windows. 

The beacon light alone threw a single ray across 
the wide revealing the blackness. that lay 
beyond its reach. 

“I cannot stay here, while men may be perishing 
near'us!” was the exclamation of John Harrod, as he 
put on his weather-stained jacket, heavy with so many 
wige angeles said rd, bi ' 

captain not @ wo! ut, disappearing from 
the room, as if to wait on his friend, he, too, departed 
for the beach. 
The two sat down upon « great rock from which 
the snow had been blown away, and with the salt 


They had sat thus for only @ short time, when fires 
Teh ong the beach—fires which it seemed 
kindle, since they were perpetually being 
single blaze, erful as to at the. as 
60 pow! as y the power e 
extinguish --freah combustibles got added 

every moment in large quantities. 
treaming far PF ge: waves, the light revealed 
P- : 
Sounds of distress came to their ears, telling the 
ay tale of hopeless shipwreck, and, perhaps, doomed 


a lifeboat!” exclaimed _ John Harrod. 
pall a dodaci ela ll 
poor souls y ne” 

ing ee you cannot help them dasag hl EN it would 

to make the attempt. Bear it bravely, old 

your son who ig struggling 

and it 

not his. Keep up a good 
ope yet.” 

, Horace; T cannot bear it 


Fon 
i 
e 








nightmare :—"In early life I suffered’ much from 
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Jobn moved his seat farther from his friend, as if 
to enforce his words; but, as he did so, a terrible 
crash was heard above the awful sound of the storm, 
that almost stopped bis heart-beats. 

He returned to the spot he had first left, and laid 
his trembling hand upon the shoulder of his old 
comrade. 

“That Mg my Sidney’s death-blow, Horace,” he 
murmured, hoargely. “ Heaven help his poor mother! 
for her heart will be broken for-the dear boy.” 

“Wait and hope, John; wait and hope. There 
were strong swimmers in that ship, undoubtedly, 
and Sidney bas breasted the waves from his child- 
hood. ‘Don’t be disheartened yet. See!” he said, as 
the watch-fires showed a long line of men upon the 
beach, with Phi as ready to throw out.seaward, “see 
the men, are doing their best. Let us trust that they 
may yet save the poor fellows yonder.” 

The vessel, whatever it might be, had certainly 
broken ‘in pieces, and those on board had been com- 
mitted to‘the mércies of the great deep. 

Some had availedithemselves of a piece of board, a 
vit of spar, or a bale of cotton. Others, strong and 
active swimmers, bad thrown off superfluous clothiug, 
and were fighting with the angry ocean for their lives: 


One brave and gentle youth, with a knightly |: 


spirit and noble self-sacrifice, had taken a little child 
in his apms, as tenderly asa nurse takes an infant, 
and, at the risk of -his life, was buffeting the wild 
waves with the strengti: weeded for the occasion. 

The child's father ani mother had both perished in 
the first great plunge from the ship’s deck. She bad 
“- their death, and now clung to that brave youth 
as if he were her last friend. 

The fierce waves bore-hira onward, w.:i his burden 
of human life. One arm was aromut ner, the other 
buffeted the frighiful billows with a strength born of 
a heroic courage. 

Onoe or twice, he found her weight leaning heavily 
against his arm, as if worn out, with the terrible 
pore but it did not stay his exertions. Dead or 
alive, he was bound to bring her to the shore, or 
perish {n the attempt. 

They neared the beach—the child and her boyish 
preserver. One desperate effort more, and he would 
save her. 

It was made, and they lay upon the sands, ex- 
hausted and motionless. One strong red glow from 
the watch-fire played on the girl’s white arm, and 
touched it with a fiery tint. 

A fisherman saw it, and bore the still, unconscious 
forms farther on beach, laying them at the very 
feet of Captain Horace and his friend, who had marked 
the struggle for life, and already identified the form 
of Sidney’ Harrod. 

The lad had not fainted, but exhaustion had made 
him silent. 

He knew at whose feet he lay, but it was impossible 
forhim to speak or move. His father’s hands were 
busily employed in'rubbing him, and a kind fisher- 
man brought some wine and a warm coat to wrap 
his drenched form. 

Meanwhile, Captain Horace had raised the child in 
his arms, and, wrapping her in his own “dread- 
nought,” had carried her to his own house. 

Never had the orderly house of Mrs. Greenwood 
been thrown into such confusion as now. The water 
a from the child’s garments on the carpet, and 

sdiecdeamenehe couch bore marks of wet that never 


"Berbera lady saw not and cared not, when she 
saw the blue eyes open, and heard the long sigh that 
betrayed that life was still busy beneath eye- 
lids and«within that heart. Her good husband ed 
on delightedly at the success of her simple but effec- 
tual remedies. 

The child. was a little creature, slight and short— 
hardly the size of one of eight years old, although she 
was really eleven. |, 

Her eyes and hair were beautiful ; but except for 
these, she was plain, and homely. Her hair was of a 
chestnut brown, and, after the sea-water had been 
washed away, hung in bright, shining curls—so long 
as to nearly hide the defect of the right shoulder that 


bad grown out. 
The face, ho as it was, beamed with a sweet 
expression, and the blue eyes danced with good- 


nature, though sometimes overflowing with tears, 
when she spoke of .her dead parents. She knew of 
n0 relatives. 

Her father had once been rich, she said, but was 
quite poor when they sailed. He had taken passage 
te thiscountry, hoping to be mere fortunate here. 

So. much of the family history Captain Greenwood 

gathered from the little girl, when she awoke the next 
morning without a trace ofthe exhaustion and fatigue 
of the night. 

Long before she arose, the question had been settled 
as to her future; and the happiness of finding a new 
father mother seemed. to. console her, in a great 
degree, for the loss of her own. 


“Poor child!” said, kind Mrs. Greenwood, “there 
are many who would make her deformity an objection 
to adopting her. People who go to orphan asylums, 
I have. noticed, always select the most beautiful child- 
ren. Let us, dear Horace, show the world that such 
motives do not influence us.” 

“You are right, little woman. The child’s infir- 
mities will but make her dearer to us. She has 
evidently been tenderly trained by her own parents, 
and we will try to fill their places to their orphan.” 

“Who-saved me?” suddenly asked little Meeta,; as 
they’ sat round the breakfast table. “I remember 
nothing after I saw my father and mother Ied from 
the deck.” And she wept bitterly at the terrible 
remembrance. 

“Sidney Harrod,” answered Captain Horace ; “‘ the 
poor boy and yourself were both insensible when you 
were brought to us.” 

“Ah, was Sidney alive? And aid he s2ve me, and 
how ?” 

She sat during the relation wit!) clasped hands, and 

8 face crimson with gratitude 4_.. 10ve. 

“He was my friend all the voyage. I might have 
known he would be the one to save me. But the 
other poor fellows—were any of them lost?” 

' Not aman!” answered the captain. “ Wonderfully, 
indeed, did God preserve the lives of so many in 
such extreme peril. Not a soul perished after the 


ship went to . All who died were previously 
) washed from the deck.” 
“ And where is Sidney now?” 
«With his family at home. I have sent to in- 


quire for him this morning, and ke says he will see 
his little friend to-night.” 

“Tam so glad!” 

And glad indeed she was, if one might judge from 
her varying colour, when, at sunset, the young sailor 
came in—pale, indeed, and worn, and supported by 
his father, who wore a look of tinutterable thankful- 
ness—but with a happy face at once more seeing the 
child who had been so dear to him through the 
vovese, and whose afflictién he had so sincerely 

ti 

“But I havea new father and mother,” she said, 
smiling through her tears. “Aud we shall live ‘so 
near, too. Oh, I am so glad!” 

But she cried hers¢lf sick when Sidney went on his 
next voyage ; and the captain’s telescope was seldom 
without.a blue eye peering through it, to wateb for 
his coming home. 

“ I do fear for Meeta,” said Mrs. Greenwood to her 
husband. “She loves that boy with all her heart, and, 

man-like, he will pear fairer girl, and make our 
poor child 

‘“‘ Nonsense, wifot. Sid Harrod is not the youth I 
take him for, if he does not love Meeta better, even, 
than she loves him. Why, the very fact of his saving 
her life will bind him to her forever. Why did I 
love you? Not for your beauty, you dear old homely 
“wife—but because you fell into my arms from a tree, 
when the fall would otherwise have beea your death. 
From that. moment, Isaw: no beauty in another that 
could have wiled my heart from you. And now that 
you have adopted this little waif, you are still dearer, 
if possible, than ever.” 

“Hush, Horace! you are laughing at me. I have 
often been tempted to. regret t I was not half 
handsome enough for you—and see! I am growing 
grey,-too!” 

And she held up a glossy black curl with silver 
threads intermingled. 

“Every silver hair is worth*more to me than a 

hundred other women! There, can I say anything 
more gallant-than that to my dear old lady-love ?” 

“No, you old goose,” she laughingly rejoined, and 
resumed her sewing—not without a tear in her‘eye, 
as she worked upon & little new dress for frets 
. * 


It is now seven years since the little girl nee been 
the best of daughters to the kind old couple. To- 
morrow is her eighteenth birthday, and Meeta was 
to be married to the young captain of the Grace 
Darling, Sidney Harrod. The youth has prospered 
most wonderfully. 

For sever years he ‘has had fortunate voyages, and 
has been respected and beloved by every one connected 
with him. » 

Captain Horace promised him long ago that he 
should marry Meeta whenever the “captain” should 
be prefixed to his name ; and Sidney has just returned 
from his first voyage in ‘that capacity. 

Meeta will never leave her adopted parents ; nor will 
Sidney desire it. Beach Cottage is their home still, 
and John Harrod, grown grey with years, still lives 
near them, his own home made bright and happy by 
the filial generosity of his children. 

Through their kinduess, he and his wife live lux- 
uriously, and both love Meeta as dearly as they do their 
own. They call her the ‘ Gift of the Sea,” and never 
was a gift more highly prized. 





To-nighi, they are arranging a table with precious 





gifts for her, that she will not know of until she walks 
into the room to-morrow, in her bridal dress. 

Then, if not so lovely as some brides, she will be as 
truly beloved as any that ever wore the wedding gar 
ment; and Sidney Harrod will be as proud of her as 
ever bridegroom could be of the “ tallest, straightest 
and handsomest.” 

Reader, if you ever visit Southport, ask for “‘ Captain 
Horace.” Proud and glad will he be to show you his 
dear old wife, his daughter and her sailor husband, 
his pretty “ Beach pe, and al) iis 
garden and its abundant vines.aud fruit trees; nor 
will he fail to call in his friend, Joho Harrod, when 
together they will relate how the ‘‘Storm Child” was 
brought to them on that terrible night, when the king 
4 the tempest seemed waiting to “destroy the fragile 
life. 

They will tell you the story in more thrilling and 
life-like language than my poor’pen can write it; 
and, although if you stay long enough, they will tell 
you whole volumes of tales of the sea; you will see 
that none are dwelt upon with such deep and tender 
pathos as that of the Storni Child. M. A. L 








WOMAN 


WHILE we often find connected with man much that 
constitutes loveliness, yet it seems to be enshrined 
chiefly in woman ; so much so that it appears to form's 

art of her very nature; and while the symmetry of 
See form and beauty of her features will always com 
mand admiration, yet they are far from constituting her 
only, or even her chief excellences, for she is adorned 
by other traits which will remain when her outward 
beauty shall have faded like the rose of summer, 6r 
passed away like the dew of themotning. 

She appears most attractive when we consider the 
sweetness of her disposition, her cheerfulness under 
trial, and the strength and durability of her attach 
ment to those{she loves; for by them man's happinessis 
increased, his comforts multiplied, and heis encouraged 

bear up amid,the ‘perplexities of business and the 
trials of life. 

Woman's loveliness makes home a centre of peace 
and pleasure, society a delight and comfort, and causes 
the associations of life to be more endearing ; and ever 
amid pain and sickness how sweet and comforting is 
her voice, how consoling her presence, and how cheer- 
ing the smiles of hercountenance. . 

The superior strength and durability of her love 
can never be doubted, nor can it be too highly appre- 
ciated. It often remains unchanged, though the object 
on which it is placéd becomes unworthy of such 
affections. And it may well be asked— 

Of things beneath, around, above, 
To what shall we like woman's love? 
depth of ocean none can sound, 
But woman's love is more profound 
Pare lies the snow on none 
But woman's love is purer still. 
"Tis like the rainbow, brightest found 
When darkest grow the clouds around ; 
To smiles and tears both own their birth, 
And so they both like heaven to earth 

No one can fora moment deny the power of woman's 
influence, for her; smile of approval will often insure 
the success of any project, while it generally needs 
but her frowa to sink into oblivion the most,preva 
lent custom. And they who cannot be moved by 
the sweetness, gentleness, and persuasion of woman, 
are unfit to dwell in civilized society. 

If it be true that she exerts such a powerful influ- 
euce, what a responsibility rests upom her to exercise it 
on the side of right and religion, and how ready 
should she always be with a frown to shame vice, 
even in its most attractive form; and’ by her smile to 
lure again to piety and virtue those that may have 
wandered in forbidden paths. And so long as she 
contends for this kind of rights, so long will she 
find the assistance of man and the smiles of heaven to 
encourage her forward. M. 








In consequence of the improved condition of the 
Thames water, large quantities of whitebait are now 
caught off Greenhithe, and as farupas Erith, and fo: 
warded to London by railway daily. 


Sratistics show that each person in Paris drinks an 
averageof one hundred and twenty-six quarts of wine, 
and eats an average of one hundred and sixty-four 
pounds of meata year. 

Locusts have done much damage to the cotton crop 
in Syria. In Egypt the crop will be much smaller this 
year than thatof 1865. In Anatolia and Roumalia 
there will be fully threefold more cotton this year 
than has ever been grown before, and of a better de 
scription. 

De.ererious Errecrs or Smoxs.—Mr. Leig!: 
one of the registrars of Manchester, has forwarded to 
the Registrar-General a most valuable paper on the 
causes of the vitiation of the atmosphere of th: “city ; 
wherein be shows how, although it is suppl'cd wi.u 
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an abundance of pure water, the streets admirably 
paved, sewered, drained, and swept, and although the 
thoroughfares are wide and spacious, the artizan inha- 
bitants well clothed and fed, yet the mortality remains 
far above any fairly imagined standard. Mr. Leigh 
enters very elaborately into the question, and proves 
in every way that to the smoke which overhangs Man- 
chester like a pall is primarily due the fact that its 
citizensdie in such great numbers. 


NOTES ON A WINTER VISIT TO MOUNT BINA. 


Tue history of the brilliant colours on the walls of 
a crater of eruption is both cfrious and instructive. 
It is, as usual in all matters concerning the structure 
of the earth, a history of change and metamorphosis, 

The vapour that issues from the interior as steam, 
under high pressure, and with sufficient force to eject 
lava or melted rock in all varieties of form and texture, 
brings with it various gases. 

At the beginning, and in all the early stages of the 
eruption,chlorine is one of the mostimportant of these. 
Hydrogen, nitrogen, and oxygen are always present. 
Towards the close, carbonic acid gas becomes abun- 
dant. 

After the main crevice or fissure through which the 
chief eruption has come is finally closed, these gases, 
in various combinations, ooze through narrow cracks 
formed in the lava below and the erupted matter 
above. Thus arise the fumaroles. 

All these superficial rocks are porousin a very high 
degree; and the acid vapeurs at high temperature 
decompose the lava, depositing, either on the inside 
of the cells or cavities of its substance, but some- 
times on the surface of the ground, many salts, some 
neutral, others alkaline; silica also and sulphur are 
thus deposited. 

Within the substance of the large round blocks of 
cellalar lava, sometimes called “ volcanic bombs,” 
ejected during the eruption, and often three or four 
feet in diameter, I saw, on peeling off the surface, 
considerable deposits of alkaline carbonate of soda. 
Crystals of several sorts of ammoniaare also common, 
and even common salt is met with. 

On the outside, where the gases emerge, the iron ex- 
isting in all lava, and carried up with the gases, is 
deposited very readily in combination with the chlo- 
rine and hydrogen, after the first force of the eruption 
is over. And it is to. these deposits of the salt of iron, 
and not to sulphur, that the intense and brilliant 
yeliow on the face of the crater and surface of the 
cone are due. They are proofs that the eruptive force 
has diminished, and that secondary changes are 
taking place. 

The form of thedeposit is curious, Itis usually an 
incrustation, and often takes the form of small cup- 
like, spongy-looking masses, white at the edges, and 
yellow towards the centre, It is also in groups of crys- 
tals. But verysoon after it has been formed, and 
when the acid vapourscease, the warm vapours soon 
begin to produce farther changes, and thus this 
beautiful appearance is not permanent. 

Exposed to the air, the iron passes into the state 
of peroxide; and before long, the white and yellow- 
coated cells of the stone lose their great beauty and 
brilliancy, and assume at last that deep brick-red 
tint familiar to every one in connection with iron 
rust. 

Many and very interesting are the results of chemi- 
cal investigation in reference to the metamorphoses 
produced during and subsequent to volcanic erup- 
tions. 

Such events occurring at intervals, which on alarge 
scale may be regarded as regular, alternate with much 
longer intervals of apparent repose, during which, 
however, changes are constantly going on, modifying 
the materials already erupted, and preparing for the 
next convulsive and explosive movement. 

Whatever mystery may have been imagined to 
exist in reference tosuch movements in the earth, is in 
a fair way of being removed by the investigations of 
modern chemistry and physics. 


A FRreNcHMAN has obtained a divorce from his 
wife in Paris, on the ground that, after absenting her- 
self for twenty-three days, she refused to give an 
account of her proceedings during that time. 

WE regret to record the death of Mrs. Keble, the 
widow of the author of tlhe Christian Year, which took 
place at Brookside, Bournemouth, on Friday week, in 
the same house as that in which her husband died. 
it will be remembered that the deceased lady was very 
ill at the time of Mr. Keble’s death. Mrs. Keble was 
not quite sixty years of age. 

ADVENTURE witH A DPantuer.—At Dundee, a 
few days ago, one of Wombwell’s pauthers turned 
upon the man who was performing witt: it, and laid 
his head open, whereupon the man, with great pre- 


sence of mind, thrashed it unmercifully. Not taking 


its punishment kindly, the panther skulked off to a 
corner of its den, and was gathering itself together for 
a spring, which would doubtless have settled the per- 
former once and for ever, when the latter, perceiving 
what was about to take place, rushed in, and once 
more plied his whip so vigorously that the animal not 
only did not make its contemplated spring, but sulkily 
consented to go through the remainder of the perform- 
ance. 


Tae Rorau Patace at CatatamMone.—This mag- 
nificently-situated palace, at Naples, once the, pro- 
perty of the Bourbons, has, we are informed, been 
let to a company to convert it into a first-class hotel, 
to which will be attached a sea-bathing establish- 
ment, offering every inducement to lovers of the 
briny. The gardens, we are told, areto be splendidly 
fitted up, almost every Oriental luxury, in fact, and a 
band of picked musicians from the orchestra of San 
Carlo will give nightly open-air concerts. If one- 
half that we hear spoken of in the programme be 
carried out, Naples will be indeed fortunate, and will 
possess a decided acquisition to her places of amuse- 
ment. 








SCIENCE. 


Ir takes just twice the power to raise a given 
quantity of water 20 feet that it does to raise it 10 feet. 
The temperature for baking bread, we believe, is about 
220 deg. The temperature of saturated steam at 30 
pounds pressureis 274 deg.; that of superheated steam 
at the same pressure, is higher. Iron rusts in moist 
air more readily than in dry air. 


THE INDUSTRIAL APPLIOATION OF OXYGEN. 
Wen illuminating gas was introduced, it was com- 
pressed in strong vessels, just as soda water is at the 
present day, and delivered to customers in their dwell- 
ings. Very few persons had the temerity to suppose 
that it would ever be conducted through the city in 
large mains, and be passed into every house through 
connecting pipes. 

“We now hear,” says the Evening Post, “of theor- 
ganization of companies in France for supplying 
oxygen gas in portable receivers, the gas to be used 
for purposes of light and heat. We may some day 
have oxygen pipes carried along by the side of the il- 
luminating gas, ready for the various applications to 
which it is adapted. 

“The only obstacle hitherto has been the expense. 

There are many substances which yield oxygen in 
abundance, but they are all too dear. 
“M. Archereau has proposed the reaction of silica 
upon the sulphate of lime asa source of oxygen. 
When these substances are heated to a proper tem- 
perature, silicate of lime and two gases—sulphurous 
acid and oxygen—result. .The former is used for the 
manufacture of sulphuric acid, and the latter it is pro- 
posed to compress into cylinders and sell by the 
cubic foot. 

* The materials here used are very cheap, and the 
heat required to fuse them will be obtained from a 
mixture of common gas aud oxygen. The silicate of 
lime could be used in the manufacture of glass. 

“The company which hasbeen organized in Paris 
to make a trial of this process, asserts that it can 
furnish oxygen at the rate of two cents per cubic foot; 
whereas, by the old methods, where the gas has been 
employed in the Drummond light, the oxygen has 
cost 4s. per foot. 

‘By directing a jet of oxygen through an ordinary 
gas burner, the iHuminating power of the gas is 
greatly increased, and a saving of from forty to fifty 
per cent. effected. 

“The introduction of oxygen into the flame has 
also important consequences to health. It will destroy 
all the noxious gases which have escaped the purifiers, 
and only water and carbonic acid will result from the 
combustion. 

“The amount, of these latter .will, be less than 
usual, for the reason that greater illuminating effect 
. produced by the employment of a smaller quantity 
of gas. 

“By the combustion of illuminating gag and oxy- 
gen nearly the same beat is obtained as in the oxy- 
hydrogen blow-pipe. All metals can be fused by this 
means if placed in suitable crucibles; and thé cost of 
large furnaces and expensive fuel will be saved in 
numerous industries.” 


New Sotvents ror Go.tp.—On the 26th of March 
M. Nickles presented to the Paris Academy of 
Sciences a note ‘On some New Solvents for Gold.” 
The author has discovered that gold dissolves in the 
ethereal perchlorides and perbromides which he de- 
scribed last year. As the gold dissolves in the man- 
ganic compounds, the green colour of these gradually 
disappears (proto-compuuuds which are insoluble ia 
ether being deposited), anda yellow or red solutiun 
of géld is left. ‘The ether being evaporated from this 





solution and the residue sufficiently heated, a coating 


of metallic gold is left about the bottom of the tube, 
which suggests a process for gilding glass. The 
gold is reduced from the ethereal solution by proto- 
sulphate of iron and also by protochloride of tin, but 
purple of Cassius is not pater in the latter case 
Many sesquichlorides and sesquibromides, the author 
states, also dissolve. gold, those which are easily re- 
duced answering best. The cause of the solution is 
obviously the instability of the per and sesquichlo- 
rides and bromides, from which free chlorine and bro- 
mine are easily separated, The ethereal periodides 
also dissolve gold, forming an iodide of the metal, 
showing that nascent iodine is a solvent, although that 
metalloid in the ordinary state is without action on 
gold. Last, an ethereal solution of hydriodic acid will 
dissolve gold-leaf, owing, ot course, to the instability 
of the acid and the liberation of free iodine in the 
nascent state. 

Gate's Prorectep Gunrowper.—Extensive works 
are being erected. at Woolwich for making a rough 
kind of glass, and grinding it to powder for-use in 
Mr. Gale's process. 

A. NEw dye, which promises to bé of much com- 
mercial value, has just been procured from theine, the 
principle of tea. Of course, if theine were only pro- 
curable from tea, the new discovery would not be of 
much importance; but inasmuch as the principle exists 
largely in other plants, especially in J/ex Paraguayensis, 
it will prove of considerable importance. 

A New textile plant has been discovered in Mexico. 
Its fibres are extremely long, baving the appearance 
of those of hemp, but being far superior to the latter 
as regards fineness. By chemical means it may be 
reduced to perfect whiteness, and the waste may be 
worked into pulp for paper. 

A Userut Cement.—Junemann takes two parts of 
finely sifted unoxidized iron filings, mixes them with 
one part of perfectly dry and finely-powdered loam, 
and kneads the mixture with strong vinegar until a 
perfectly homogeneous, plastic mass is formed, when 
the cement is ready for use. It must be made as 
wanted, for it quickly hardens, and once set is never 
fit for use again. The cement resists fire and water. 


PortLanp CeMENT.—Madeinto a thin solution like 
whitewash, this cement gives wood-work all the ap- 
pearance of having been painted and sanded, and 
may, for aught we know, have as preservative a pro- 
perty. Piles of stone may be set together with com- 
mon mortar, and then the whole wasbed over with 
this cement, making it look like one a : 

rey sandstone. or tem y usera flour-barre! 
at have the hoo Bins es ag not to fly a 
and the inside washed with ten cents-worth of Port- 
land cement, and it will do for a year or more.to hold 
water. Boards nailed together, and washed with it, 
make good hot-water tanks; and in so many ways 
is it of use, that we have come to look. on it as 
one of those peculiar things in a garden which it is 
always good to have about. 

Tue photographs of the sun recently taken at Kew 
have been examined carefully by Mr. Stewart and 
Miss Beckly, the former of whom arrives at the fol- 
lowing conclusions:—3. When Venus is considerably 
to the left, there is most atmospheric effect to the 
right. 2. When sheis in conjunction, or opposition, 
there is a tendency to +quality. 3. When she jis con- 
siderably to the right, there is most atmospheric effect 
to the left. To Miss Beckly we owe the admirable 
photographs referred to. She isthe daughter of the 
mechanical . assistant at Kew. “During. the day,” 


says contemporary, “sle watches for opportunities 
for. photographing the sun with. that patience for 
which her sex is distinguished, and she never lets ap 
opportunity escape her.” 

Fierrmann’s Metuop or Preparte Oxrern.— 
H. Reinsch has made experiments'with Fleitmann’s 


rocess. He rubbed chloride of lime with water to 
orm a cream, poured this fromthe’ lumps,and then 
shook upthecream with water. He then allowed the 
mixture to deposit, and poured off the clear solution. 
This he heated in a retort to 30 or 40 deg. 0. with 
piece of peroxide of cobalt the size of a pea. At this 
temperature oxygen was freely evolved. At agreater 
heat the liquid passed over. Peroxide of nickel be- 
haved like the peroxide of cobalt. ‘With copper salts 
a stronger heat was required, and less oxygen was 
obtained. On treating a saturated solution of chloride 
of lime with chloride of manganese only traces ef oxy- 
gen were evolved, but the solution took a magnificent 
dark violet colour. Perchloride of iron-gave as little 
oxygen. A small amount of manganese with it gave 
a violet colour. Chloride of lime is therefore a good 
test for detecting manganese in iron. 

M. Mortpe has published a note “On the Carboni- 
zation of Seaweeds and on the Extraction of Bromine 
and Iodine.” His process is as follows:—He dries 
the weeds and carbonizes them on the spot in @ port- 
able furnace. 100 parts of wet weed, he states, give 





20 parts of dry, which give 5 parts of carbonaceout 
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residue yielding 3 parts of ash. After lixiviating the 
carbonaceous residue, he separates the su! plates and 
-wlorides, then adds tothe concentrated mother liquor 
s hypochlorite or hypouitric acid, aud removes the 
iodine. by means of benzols » The bromine is subse- 
quently separated by itreatidg the liquors with sul- 
puuric acid and oxide of manganese and distilling, or 
separated in @ liquid state from very concentrated 
liquors. The exhausted carbonaceous residue he nixes 
with fertilizing agents, and makes a manure. The 
author afterwards describes a process for estimating 
iodine by means of hyposulphite of soda, whica pre- 
sentsno advantages that we can see. 
STONES IN THE HEART. 

Turre are but few instances on record of stones 
having been found'in the heart. One of them rests 
onthe authority of Joseph Lanzoni, who tells us of a 
woman who, being subject to frequent fainting-fits, 
at length died of them at the age of thirty-three. 

Upon dissection, three small stones were found in 
the pericardium, They were greenish, and the largest 
of them weighed nearly two ounces! 

Burnet, in the “ Thesaurus Medicina Practice,” re- 
lates that, on opening the body of the Emperor Maxi- 
toilian II., three small stones, each of the size of a pea, 
were found in one of the ventricles of the heart. He 
adds that that Prince had often complained of violent 
palpitation of that organ. 

In our days, Dr. Steinlein has published a case of a 
similar description. A young man who died at the 
age of twenty-eight of tuberculous meningitis, was 
dissected, and manifest traces of an inflammation of 
the pericardium of long standing were discovered. 

In the cavity of the pericardium an irregular oblong 
body of the shape of a bean was found, measuring 
twelve millimetres in length by nine in breadth and six 
in depth. It was patesty free from all adherence, 
and consisted of a fibro-tendinous capsule enveloping 
astony nucleus. The capsule was interspersed with 
calcareous grains, especially in the vicinity of the 
nucleus. 

But in this case the heart presented another strange 
circumstance : in its muscular substance there lay em- 
bedded a long thorn of Prunus spinosa, its point pro- 
truding into the right auricle. 

This thorn had been swallowed fifteen months 
before with a slice of horse-radish, and had first stuck 
in the. throat, causing great pain in the precordial 
region. Was this the cause of the pericardite and of 
the formation of the stone? It is difficult to say. 

To these three curious cases Dr. Hyrtl, of Vienna, 
now adds afourth. He states that in one ofthe bodies 
brought to the dissecting-room he found a few weeks 
ago.a flatand perfectly circular body of a diameter of 
upwards of two centimetres. % 

It was situated in the angle formed by the inferior 
pulmonary vein with the posterior side of the left ven- 
tricle. It was of a yellowish-brown colour, and of a 
thickness varying between six and twelve millimetres, 
Under a membranaceous envelope it contained a bony 
nucleus,composed of five round divisions slightly ad- 
ering together. Within these bony capsules a 
pulpy matter, spotted with black and interspersed 
with fibres, was contained. 


A Sutpavur Wett.—We have mentioned several 
times, says the Terre Haute Express, the progress of 
boring an oil well at Lodi, on the Wabash, some 
forty miles north of this city. A few days since the 
auger broke through the roof of a cavity. The auger 
was taken out, when the gas to come up in 
considerable quantities, pushing the salt water before 
it, causing it to flow over the conductor. After the 
salt water was driven out, sulphur water continued 
to flow in a small stream. The well was sunk four 
feet deeper, which opened new cavities, and the 
water increased to ten gallons a minute, and it is now 
flowing 500 barrels a day of white sulphur! The 
water as it flows from the conductor is white; after 
standing awhile, it deposits a white sediment and 
becomes clear. On being agitated it boils and emits 
gas. In mineral ingredients, disagreeable smell, and 
specific gravity, -it is said to exceed the Lafayette 
Artesian. ially the sulphurous odour—and it is 
claimed that it will rank with the most famous medical 
waters of the world. 

Execrricrry w A Corron Mitt.—It is*s general 
truth that friction developes electricity, and most 
workmen know that a machine belt at high speed, by 
its friction with the sir, is highly electrified. It has 
for years been @ common experiment for a workman 
to light gas burners by holding one hand to a fast- 
going belt and the other to the open burner. This 
matter was curiously demonstrated in the Appleton 
Mills a short time ago. A strong smell of fire 
being noticed, the premises were carefully searched, 
and a small quantity of cotton lint, inside a belt casing, 
was found on fire. The lint lay upon a beam which 
was within four inches of a belt some fifteen inches 
wide, and moving some 220 revolutions @ minute. 
Ta the beam was an iron bolt, the head of which was 





towards the belt. From the belt to the bolt was pass- 
ing astream of electric sparks, which had set the cotton 
lint on fire. After attending to the case, Mr. Motley, 
the agent, opened the casing of a similar belt in another 
mill. The beam in this case was fourteen inches from 
the belt ; but the stream of electric sparks was at once 
seen jumping across the beam, although it had not 
set fire to anything. Perhaps some of the cases of 
fire from supposed spontaneous combustion are due 
to electricity from machinery. The subject is an 
interesting one for investigation, and probably a pro- 
fitable one. 





ON MILK AND ITS ADULTERATION. 


MILK sert by rail is necessarily subject toa good 
deal of agitation, and throws up less cream than that 
which has been less disturbed. 

A direct experiment shows this very distinctly. 
One hundred measures of new country milk, after 
standing for twenty-four hours at 62 deg. F., gave 
me 12 per cent. of cream by measure, whilst, at the 
same time, a like quantity of the same, after having 
been gently shaken in a bottle, threw up only 8 per 
cent. of cream. 

We learn from this-experiment that the shaking to 
which milk is subject when sent by railway has the 
effect of breaking some of the cream globules ; in conse- 
quence of which, either the fatty matters remain sus- 
pended in the milk, or, more probably, the cream 
thrown up gets richer in fat. 

Mr, Morton informs us that dealers in milk will give 
from 4d. to 6d, per barn gallon more for town-shed 
milk than for what is delivered by the railways. 
London. milk in London, in other words, is worth 
more by a 4d. to 7d. » quart than country milk in 
London. Mr. Morton founds on this fact an argu- 
ment forthe opinion which he entertains that country 
milk is generally inferier to London milk. 

Although it cannot be denied that the milk delivered 
by the metropolitan railways occasionally does not 
arrive in:the best condition, probably the true reason 
why milk dealers pay a higher price for town-shed 
milk than for country milk is, that they cannot take 
off so much cream from milk after having been vio- 
lently agitated during its transmission to town, as 
from the town produce. As far as the consumer is con- 
cerned, he may, therefore, after all, be better served 
when he is supplied with country milk than with the 
higher priced town-shed milk. 

In large towns and all places where the demand 
for milk at times is greater than the supply, its quality 
is not sd good as it might be. The inferiority, how- 
ever, arises simply from. deficiency of cream and an 
extra quantity of water. 

When undiluted and not skimmed, a condition in 
which milk, unfortunately, is rarely retailed by 
London cow-keepers, town milk, I believe, generally 
is richer in cream, and, on the whole, better than 
country milk, : 

This, no doubt, fs due to the fact that London cow- 
keepers, for the most part sharp men of business, 
are fully alive to the advantages of providing a liberal 
supply of food speeially adapted to the production of 
milk rich in fatty matters, whilst farmers too fre- 
quently overstock their land and hesitate to lay out 
any money in the purchase of bran, oil-cake, bean- 
meal, grains, and other food, which would be amply 
repaid by an increased quantity and better quality of 
milk, However, London milk, as generally sold to the 
consumer, is usually skimmed once and diluted with 
about thirty per cent. of water. 

4 great deal has been said and written about 
milk adulteration. Sheep's brains, starch, paste, 
chalk, and other white substances, which are said— 
on what authority nobody has ever decided—to have 
been -foundin milk, only exist in the imagination of 
credulous or half-informed scientific men. 

It is difficult to understand where all the sheep’s 
brains should come from, and how they could be amal- 
gamated with milk, nor is it at all likely that chalk, 
a substance insoluble in water and not easily kept 
in suspension, should be employed for adulterating 
milk. ? 

Asa matter of fact, I may state :hat I have examined 
many hundreds of samples of milk, and never found 
any chalk, nor any adulterating material except an 
extra quantity of water, and that I never met as yet 
with a chemist who Has {found any of the clumsy 
adulterations which popular treatises on food describe 
as having been detected in London milk. 

The whole question of milk adulterations and 
means of detecting them resolves itself into an in- 
quiry into the character of good, bad, and watered or 
skimmed nilk, and the mode of recognizing these 
with precision. 

As the result of my own experience, founded on 
the examination of many samples of milk: produced 
under the most varied circumstances, and purposely 
adulterated with known quantities of water, I may 
state that/milk mag be conidercd rich whea it con- 





tains from 12 to 123 per cent. of solid matters, 3 to 3} 


per cent. of which are pure fatty substances. If it 
contains more than 124 per cent. of solid matter, and 
in this 4 per cent. or more fat, it is of extra rich 
quality. Such milk throws up from 11 to 12 per 
cent. of cream in bulk on standing for twelve hours at 
62 deg. F., and has a specific gravity varying from 
1-028 to 1:030. 





STATISTICS. 





Matr ano Bartey.—A Parliamentary return, 
issued a few days ago, shows that in the year 1865 
there were in England 44,168,628 bushels of malt 
charged with duty, amounting to 5,990,370J. 3s, 444. ; 
in Scotland, 2,362,909 bushels, upon which the duty 
charged was 319,007/. 4s. 84d.; and in Ireland, 
2,414,960 bushels, paying 327,311/. 176. 03d. During 
the year, 2,189,153 bushels of barley were imported 
into the United Kingdom. 


Cuurcn Rates.—The annual volume just issued 
from the Home Office, giving returns obtained with 
a view to ee swing the local taxation of England and 
Wales, contains Church-rate returns from 12,074 
parishes. The period embraced is the year ending at 
Easter, 1864. 9,186 of the returns are described as 
full; the other 2,888 are described-as “nil, or no 
rates collected.” This last class of returns is remark- 
ably frequent in some dioceses; it occurs in Ripon in 
201 of the 409 returns, in Chester in 167 of 318, in 
Manchester in 210 of 324, in London in 210 of 356, 
in Bangor in 114 of 148. In the 9,186 parishes which 
have made full returns, the Church-rates collected 
amounted to 241,960/.—namely, 34,1827. on rates 
made under the Church Building and other Acts, and 
207,778/. at common law. In several cf these 
parishes there was no rate. Endowments in aid of 
rates in these parishes produced 34,140/., and 23,602/. 
was received from penalties, alms, or other receipts. 
From these various sources sims amounting to 
59,3841. were expended on ordinary repairs of the 
church and churchyard, 132,441/. on the maintenance 
of public worship, and 44,930/. on extraordinary 
outlay for building or improvements. At the end of 
the year the bonded or mortgage debt amounted to 
178,435/. The 9,186 full returns and the 2,888 re- 
turns of nil do not represent the whole of England; it 
is estimated that if the parishes that have made no 
returns at all had also sent in their account, the 
Church-rate collected in the year would probably have 
been shown to be about 271,000/. 








HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 





Breakrast or Tea Biscurr.—One pint well raised 
bread dough, one egg, and a piece of butter the size 
of an egg, well worked in; cut the biscuits; let them 
rise an hour or two before baking. 


To Destroy Fires.—To expel flies pat some 
chloride of lime in a saucer under a chest of drawers, 
or any similar piece of furniture. I have an old 
counting-house, and I keep it free from flies and 
wasps by this means.—Y. Z. 


Varsish FOR Puxorocrarns.—M. Bussi firat 
brushes the prints over with a solution of gum arabic, 
and when this is dry, applies a coating of collodion. 
The following are the proportions recommended :— 
1. Clear transparent gum arabic, 25 grammes; dis- 
tilled water, 100 cub. cents; dissolve and strain. 2. 
Gun cotton, 3 grammes; alcohol, 60 grammes; ether, 
50 grammes. By this double varnish the inventor 
insures the preservation of the proofs. 

To Derecr Wrxes.—Mr. Blume, a German, has 
published an easy method to distinguish natural red 
wines from wines coloured artificially. He has for 
years practised the art of a maker of artificial wines, 
and therefore speaks from experience. His method is 
based on the great difference which exists between 
the solubility in water of red substances derived from 
berries and fruits, for example, and that of the colour- 
ing matter of natural wines, which can only be dis- 
solved in weak alcohol. The method is, soak in the 
wine which is to be tested a small slice of bread, or a 
dry and perfectly clean ‘sponge, and let it become com- 
pletely saturated. Then place it in a china plate filled 
with water. If the wine is coloured artificially, the 
water immediately acquires a reddish-violet tint, while 
if it is natural, this same effect is produced at the end 
of a quarter of an hour or half-hour only, and the 
water, moreover, first assumes a sensible opsline ap- 
pearance. According to Mr. Blume, this simple me- 
thod can always be tried with confidence, and its 
results are more certain than those commonly in use. 





Larct Bocs.—There are in the French Academy 
two ss, which were found embedded.in alluvium, 
in theiisland of Madagascar, in the yoar 1850, and 
which belong to a bird supposed to beextinct. These 
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eggs measure thirteen and a balf inches on the longest 
diameter, and eight and « half inches on the shortest. 
The thickness of the shell is about an eighth of an 
inch. Each egg will contain eight and a half quarts 
of matter, and is six times as large as the egg of the 
ostrich, and one hundred and forty-eight times as 
larg aga hen's egg. These are believed to be the 
Largest eggs in the world. 








FACETIZ. 


Way are jokes like nuts? 
are the better they crack. 

Swepp se thinks that instead of giving credit to 
whom it is due, the cash had better be paid. 

‘Tg sieve through which the man strained every 
nerve is for sale at less than first cost. 

Tue First Love Kiss.—A young lady’s first love 
kiss has the same effect on her as being electrified. 
lt’s @ great shook, but soon over. 

“ Did he hit you on purpose?” asked the magistrate. 
“Och, no, yer honour,”eaid ‘Pat, “be _dbers he hit 
me on the head, sure.” . 


Because the drier they 


TALKING PECULIAR. 
Little Allie, only four years old, can talk plainly 

enough when she chooses; but every little while she 

has a curious freak of pretending to talk like a baby. 

“ Pease, mamma, may I have some eam?” said she, 
at the tea-table one night. 

“Say cream, my dear; do not say keam; it is not 
correct to talk so.” 

“But 1 don’t want to talk correct,” returned Miss 
Allie; ‘I want to talk peouliar /” 

A WOULD-BE gentleman, the other day, called at 
the post-office, and displayed his ignorance of nataral 
history or the French language, or both, by requesting 
to be supplied with a stamped antelope. 

An Otp Fasnion Revivep.—The ladies of Paris 
have readopted the ancient fashion of going about the 
city with a mask of black velvet and lace. Some of 
them show their sense of shame at last. 


4 CALIFORNIA STORY. 


Oalifornia has long been celebrated for “ big things,” 
animal and vegetable, and the following adds to the 
list :— 

Before Justice F———, at San Juan, Nevada County, 
was brought a Hibernian, charged with assault and 
battery upon a fellow-countryman. Many witnesses 
were examined ; and finally Jimmy C—— was called 
to the stand. 

“Mr. O——, state what you know about this case.” 

“Well, your honour, Barney and Patrick had a bit 
of a quarrel about some wood they had been cutting. 
They were standing near the wood-pile in front of the 
house, and, after jawing a little, Barney picked up'a 
bit of a sliver, and give Patrick a little tap on the 
head, and hé went over on to the wood-pile; and that 
was all there was about it.” =~ 

“You say Barney hit Patrick on the head with a 
bit of a sliver,” said Justice F ‘What kind of 
a sliver was that?” 

“Well, your honour, ‘twas a small thing—a bit of 
a chip.” 

“But we want to know how big it was; give us 
your idea of the size of it.” 

“Well, your honour” (after some hesitation), “I 
think it was sbout two feet long, and about as big 
round as my wrist !” 


A TalLon's apprentice, who seemed to be pained a 
good deal with the cross-legged attitude, was asked 
how he liked tailoring, te which he replied, “ Very 
well; but I believe I shall never be able to stand sit- 
ting.” 

“I gam, old fellow, before I go I want to ask you 
one thing ; which would you rather be—more stupid 
than you look, or look more stupid than you are ?”— 
Brown: “ Why look more stupid than I am.”—Friend: 
‘“‘ That's impossible.” 

A TRADESMAN’S BLUNDER. 

I did a nice clever trick when I first set up for my- 
self, witich you shall hear. I msde a fishing suit for 
the son of a peer, and was ordered to call and get 
paid. The hall porter who let me in told me to walk 
up-stairs. I met on the landing a little old woman, 
in astuff gown and white apron, with a basketful of 
keys on herarm. I made sure she was the house- 
keeper, and so told her my business 

“Step into this room, young man,” she said, “ and I 
will pay you.” 

My bill was not more than fifty shillings; and, as 
soon as I received the money, I put half-a-sovereign 
into her hand. 

“I am very sorry, ma’am,” said I, “that I cannot 
afford more; but, if you would only get his lordship to 
give me the order for the Christmas liveries, I’d do 
the handsome thing by you.” . 





“ And pray what would that be?” asked she, look- 
ing at me with her little shining black eyes. 

“Nothing less than a new silk gown, that I can 
promise,” I replied. “I hope you will speak to his 
lordship about this little matter, and lose no time.” 

“T certainly will do so,” said she; “and you shall 
be informed with what effect this very day.” 

“Bring over the news yey old gal, if you 
can,” I concluded; “and I'll find you a drop of the 
real stuff out of a bottle I keep in the back shop.” 

I left the house, feeling quite sure that I had se- 
cured the chance of a good order. About five minutes 
after I had got back to my shop, in came the butler. 

“Mr. Dean,” said he, “ his lordship has given strict 
orders that on no account are you to be admitted into 
the house again, because of your impertinence to my 
lady.” 

* Your lady!” said I. 
her.” 

“] heard her tell his. lordship that you called her 
‘old gal.'” 

“Eh! what!” I articulated, wide awake in a mo- 
ment. 

“And told her, that,.if she'd come over to your 
shop, you'd treat her to a drop of something short.” 

“ What!” said 1, ‘‘ was it Lady M—— that I was 
speaking to? By George! I took ker for the house- 
keeper.” 

Well, of course I lost the custom of Lord M——. 
But what vexed me most, was, that I also lost the 
half-sovereign. 


A PosTMA® was once astonished to see a brass plate 
with the number ninety-five between two houses 
numbered respectively fifteen aud sixteen. In answer 
to his inquiry, the old ‘lady who tenanted the house 4 
said that the number had belonged to her former resi- 
dence, and thinking it a pity that it should be thrown 
away, ste had transferred it to her new home, sup- 
posing that it would do as wellas any other number. 


“ Why, I never set eyes on 


DEFINITION OF THE WORD “GUESS.” 


A little girl, who made very frequent use of the word 
“ guess,” was one day reproved for it by her teacher. 

“Don’t say guess, Mary,” said Miss Jones; *‘ say 
presume.” 

Presently, one of Mary’s little playmates coming up 
to her, remarked : 

“T think your cape is very pretty, and my mamma 
wants your mamma to lend her the pattern, because 
she’s going to make me one like it.” 

“My mamma has no pattern,” was the prompt re- 
ply; “she cut it by presume.” 


Ourrinc.—A young lady, possessing more vanity 
than personal charms, remarked, in a jesting tone, but 
with earnest glance, that ‘‘she travelled on her good 
looks.” A rejected lover being present, remarked, 
that he “could now account for the young lady’s 
never having been found far from home.” 

A LaDy wrote some verses upon a window, intima- 
ting her designof never marrying. A gentleman wrote 
the following lines underneath: 

“ The lady whose resolve these words betoken, 

Wrote them on glass to show it may be broken.” 


A Comparison.—“I never knew anything so bad 
as the short weight you gave me for my money!” 
complained a debtor to his “Only the long 
wait you give me for mine!” was the reply. 


Harp Times.—“The times are so hard I can 
hardly manage to keep my nose above water,” said a 
husband the other night to his wife, who was impor- 
tuning him for a new dress. “No,” she replied with 
some asperity, “but you manage to keep it above 
brandy and water easy enough !” 


MY COURTSHIP, 

When I was sixteen I fellin love. There is no- 
thing remarkable in all that, for most all the young 
men of the above age do the same thing. But what I 
am going to tell you, ia how my courtship terminated. 

It was at a party I saw Sallie Brown, who was one 
of thé sweetest girls in T——.; and, I tell you, she 
looked sweet in her white muslin ball dress, with her 
hair falling loosely over her shoulders. 

I got an introduction to her, danced with her once, 
twice, thrice, and I was just the happiest man in all 
T—. 

Well, at last the party broke up; but I hadan invi- 
tation to call on Miss Brown. That was all I wanted, 
and I didn’t sleep muth before Sunday evening—for 
that was the time I'd fixed to call. 

I called, saw Mis Sallie te church—saw Ler home ; 
and when I left, had a pressing ivvitation to call 
again, and did not forget it, I assure you. 

At the end of 2 month [ was coinpletely gone. At 
last I resolved to “ pop the question,” and/fixed on my 
next visit for the time, studied “Courtship Made 
sre ” thoroughly, and cgacluded I was ready for the 


The time arrived. Her» I was sitting by the side 
of my beloved, with my erm around her waist! I 


took her hand in mine, and screwed up my courage 
to say: 
“ Dear Sallie, do you love me 2” 

She made no answer; but her eyes were cast down, 
and I hoped. Yes, I was certain she loved me. | 
put both my arms around her neck, and pressed one, 
two, three kisses'\on ber rosy lips. She did not resist, 
but raised her head auc said: 

“ You are as bad as Sam Simmons!” 


“I am Bismarck,” saiit « wan, Who cut capers inthe 
Boulevards the otter day '4e was immediately taken 
toa lunatic asylum. INzhly complimentary to the 
count. 

Ws hear, as a fact, if the ladiae persist’ in wearing 
that hideous bundle of hair calied a she-gnon, the 
gentlemen mean to adopt a Ae-guon with their beards, 
so as to have a revenge on tlie folly. 

WE hope our informant is mistaken that @ club is 
getting up, if not already formed, called the Jolly 
Hogs, com of married men who have only held 
that rank ten years, since twenty-one. This is in 
defiance of the Jolly Dogs Ladies’ Club. Bventually 
both clubs will’ come together, and there will be 
grand demand for wedding cake. 

AnrcpoTeE or Dr. Emmons.—A Pantheist minister 
met him one day and abruptly asked—“Mr. Emmons, 
how old are you?” “Sixty, sir; and how old are 
you?” “As old asthe creation,” was the answer in 
@ triumphant tone. ““Then you are of thé same age 
with Adam and Eve?” “Certainly; I was’ in the 
garden when they were.” “I have always heard that 
there wasa third person in the garden with them,” 
replied the doctor with great coolness, “ bat I never 
knew before that it was you.” 

Bairaine Down His Man.—Rogers used to relate 
this story. Am Englishman and a Frenchman fought 
a duel, in summer time, and not to make the act pub- 
lic, and the better to satisfy their consciences in case 
of the result proving, fatal, they agreed to fight in « 
darkened room. The Englishman, unwilling to take 
his antagonist’s life, generously fired up the chimney 
—and brought down the Frenchman. “ When I tell 
this story in France,” pleasantly added the relator, “I 
make the Englishman go up the chimney.” 


“Morner-in-Law.”— A correspondent says :— 
“ Among the odd ‘calls’ in my ‘ bar-practice,’ I may 
note one which, though in family experience it may 
have been fully and painfully realized, has seldom 
been more pleasantly phrased. A friend, who hase 
chatty freemasonry with barmaids, the other day 
asked a pretty maiden, with curls, for a glass of 
‘ mother-in-law.’ The damsel drew him something 
froma couple of ‘pulls.’ On my inquiring what the 
mixture was, the young Hebe smilingly) said, ‘ Ob, 
sir, don’t you know what that is? It is old and 
bitter.” 

OUR ARTIST 
Is not in the best of tempers. He has been disturbed 
often by ba and bothered by the biuebottles, 
and then he’s accosted by what appears to him 
in’ this irritable mood to be an 

Art-Critic (log.) : “ The picture looks better a good 
ish bit off, gov'nour !” 

Artist (maddened) : ‘‘ Con—found-——So do you, sir!" 
(Party makes off hastily, ‘‘ not liking the looks @ Me) 

¢ tu ,. 


Music anp Sport.—A hunting friend, who is also 
a first-rate musician, says that when dressed for the 
sport he occupies the quarter of an hour before break 
fast in singing “tantivy” to his own chords.—~Punch. 


SPEECHES BY AN OLD SMOKER. 

No, Madam; I don’t call that young lady plain. | 
never use middie terms:to express extremes: Would 
you term a bull-dog plain, for:example ? 

The gorilla is not plain, but very far from plain 
So, on the other hand, is your daughter. On the other 
hand, I say, Ma'am. No complimest; only an illus- 
tration. 

Indeed, the fact is that a plain girl is generally more 
eligible than a pretty one. 

Beauty is nothing when you ‘re used to it; which 
is very soon. It is gone in ayear or two, and leaves 
behind it—what? Generally what mengo to clubs to 
escape from, Ma’am. 

A plain. wife no beauty to lose—and with it 
all her husband’s liking. 

Plainness washes and wears—and doesn't paint, 
Ma'am. Plain good looks, resulting from mental 
qualities, will last lifetime. 

A middle-aged lady, once a plain girl, is commonly 
no less handsome than. most other middle-aged ladies, 
and often handsomer. 

She may still look as well as ever she did, whes 
the belle of former ball-rooms may have shrunk into @ 
Sycorax, or swollea into a grampus. ; 

A plain woman and a plain joint; both weil dressed 
in their way. Noneof your French kickshawse and 





toys. That.is what I say to my nepliow, Ma'am. , 
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I aleo say that when a,man marries a plain woman 
with his eyes open, he cannot be deluded by appear- 
ances into marrying a fool.— 

To Printers anD Orners.—What is the great 
difference between the set of metal letters used in a 
printing-office, and any one of the squirts which 
grace Trafalgar Square? One is a fount of type, and 
tbe other is not the type of a fount.—Punch. 


KING HONESTMAN’S BEST POLICY. 


If purblind statecraft Italy deceives, 

She'll join the baser of contending thieves, 
And, to redeem Venetia, share the theft 

Of States on false pretence from Denmark reft. 


King Honestman, be warned! Risk not thy throne! 
Bide thou thy time—reserve thy blow till then. 
Now roguesare falling out; soon honest men 

May, honesty preserving, win their own. 


An Oup Ovss.—Post-office returns show. vast ac- 
cession of Letter-Tax income. It may not. be amiss, 
therefore, to remind Mr: Gladstone, who respects ec- 
clesiastical facts, that in 1299, from St. Paul’s Cross, 
Baldock “solemnly cursed all who sought a hoard of 
gold in St. Martin’s-le-Grand.” No Budget-making 
out of letters.— Punch. 


A WRINKLE. 


We see advertised— 
“ Harrison’s Patent Eccentric Swell Adapted to all 
ms.” 


Surely it would save the Patentees some expense in 
advertising tf they were to call their invention simply 
‘The Dundreary.”—Punch. 

Netson’s Sty’uns (Trafe Si ).— The largest 
lion now. in the Zoolo lens has refused to 
sit as a model for the fourth lion in Trafalgar Square. 
This, we believe, is the fact; and not, as at first 
stated, that Sir Edwin Landseer y vefused to 
sit for the largest lion in the logical Gardens. 
The noble beast (meaning the lion) objected to his 
head being “taken off.” The very same objection 
was taken by Sir Edwin. We sincerely trust that 
some timely mediation may remove the existing diffi- 
culty.—Punch. 

Very Lixe a WHALEs.—.Great excitement pre 
vailed in Ryde a few days ago, owing toa that 
the Prinee of Wales was in the neighbourhood. The 
mistake arose from the statement of a gentleman, 
vis. riding home the horse of a friend who had 
fallen off, gave himself out to be ‘the suecessor to the 
throws.’ ~ -Fum, 

Drawive tre Lone Bo-Hea.—We have just been 
informed, by ane competent to know, that one of the 
most lucrative positicns is that of a tea-taster. We 
can easily believe it ie juch more so than that of 
poetaster, but that it is werit. fifty-thousand pounds 
a-year isa draught difficult to swallow ; and suggests 
the remark that such a sum most come ont of the 
measure so well known as a Pekoe Lies.—Fun. 

Waar are You Drivine at?—General Fleury 
has established a school for coachmen in Paris, and 
no one will in future be allowed to drive about the 
streets without a diploma from this school, statin 
him to be duly qualified as a whip. We might, wi 
advantage, copy this scheme; for in London the rib- 
bons are too often entrusted to people who are utterly 
incompetent to do anything except, drive one to dis- 
traction—if not destruction.— Fun. 





At Moscow, one Countess Potocka, a Polish lady 
of rank, wealth, and beauty, has been arrested for hav- 
ing predicted some time ago that the life of the Em- 
peror would be attempted on the 16th of April. The 
lady had hardly been committed to prison when she 
went mad, 

Tue M'} ».—The mind of man, in its 
wards its uighest destiny, is tasked with the physical 
ecrth ac a problem, which, within the ¥"ins of a life, 
* svast struggle to solve. The *icesiectta) “apirit 
» capable of embracing all Tniis things. an 
is gifted with powers for «sx iying the entire 
cirele ‘of -visible creation; and he :; equal, under pro- 
pet training, to the task of exatuing much of the 
secret machinery that stirs the whole. 


In no less than sixteen of the counties of England 
are there places where the inhabitants are exempt 
from serving on juries by —, or by some 
charter, grant, or writ. Among these places are— 
Axbridge, Berkhampstead, Burton-upon-Frent, Bury 
St. Edmund’s, Derby (except at the Assizes), Henley- 
on-Thames, Ipswich, Lowestoft, Nantwich, Richmond 
(Yorkshire), Salisbury, Sutton Colefield, eight of the 
“hundreds” of Sussex, and Wymondham. ‘These 
exemptions sometimes cause much inconvenience 

As the King of Prussia was leaving the wpcie 
House, at Berlin, a fusee exploded in the square in 
front. No one was hurt, but, as the report was very 


te- 


‘ 


lond, a crowd assembled and some excitement pre- 
vailed. In a quarter of an hour everything was again 
quiet. Recently, at Hanover, a young gentleman was 
arrested, having « loaded revolver fastened between 
his shoulders, under his shirt. He came from Altona, 
and had taken a ticket to Berlin. It seems suspicion 
had been“awakened at the former place, and a tele- 
gram sent to the Hanoverian police. 





THE HOBSEMAN OF BODEN-SEE. 
(From the German of Gustav Schals.) 
Wuaerk a snowy vale glimmered in vanishing light, 
Down dashed a bold horseman from over the height. 
His fawning steed through the wind flew on— 
‘Should he reach the lake ere the day was gone ?” 
There waited the boat by the snowy strand, 
To bear rider and horse to the Switzers’ land. 
On the dangerous road of the valley lone 
Rushed the metflesome steed over thorn and stone. 
Away from the mountain; o’er low, level land, 
Beheld he the snowfield as smooth as the sand. 
Far back in the darkness lay hamlet and town, 
Before him a houseless waste spread down. 
Thus flew he on for many a mile, 
Hearing the waterfowl cry the while, 
And flutter of night-birds passing near— 
But never a. sound of man met his ear; 
No wayliarer gladdoned his anxious sight, 
And his fears grew deeper, and darker the night. 
“ O’er the snow, as on velvet, for ever I ride ! 
Where shineth the water, where floweth its tide ?” 
Horse and rider are weary; the night waneth slow, 
And far in the distance the morning lamps glow. 
Then the gathering hills revealed their dark form, 
And tree after tree rose dim in the dawn. 
Over stone and thorn on clattered the steed, 
As the spur of his rider urged fiercely his speed. 
At the galloping horse the watch-dog bayed, 
And a warm hearth’s gleam through s window played 
He rode to the window and a maiden espied : 
“ How far to the lake, fair maiden ?” he criéd. 
She threw up the sash—she spoke with surprise ; 
‘ The lake! just yonder the Boden-See lies ; 
Now turn thee and look; for the steamer below 
Just breaketh her way through the ice and the snow.” 
The stranger gasped, as his breath were pain— 
“ But I rode hither o’er yonder plain !” 
The maiden grew pale, and trembling she spake : 
“My God, thou hast rode all night on the lake! 
On the deep—st the bottomless deep 
Did the iron hoofs smite at each mad leap!” 
She called through the house, “Oome hither, and 
hear !” 


Then quick followed the maidens andstriplings anear ; 

And mother and grandsire—all gathered beside : 

“Praise God, who preserved thee, oh stranger !” they 
cried. 


He heard not their greeting—“ See, the black billows 
frown |” 


And into the gulf his soul sinketh down. 


Safely he passed o’er the dangerous wave, 
But.close by its shore they made him a grave. 


G.J.V. 





GEMS. 


Pripr joined with many vistues chokes them all. 

Tux prodigal robs his Leir ; the miser robs himself. 

Be not forward in words and slack in deeds. 

we may be as good as we please, if we please to be 
sey 


“Ie anything be not. fittizg. do it not; if it be not 
true, speak it not. 

Few persons understand how deeply and silently 
a child may suffer. 

Tue most cruel revenge is the disdain of a possible 
vengeance. 

MANKIND should learn temperance from the moon ; 
the fuller she gets the smaller her horns become. 

MEN are sometimes accused of pride, merely because 
their accusers would be proud themselves, were they 
in their places. 

Diicence.—It is the diligent hand and head alone 
that maketh rich in self-culture, growth in wisdom, 
and also in business. 





1 puNe@UaL mar ‘s ver) tarely # poor man, and 
evera man... Joudtius credit. His emall accounts 
are frequently settled, and he never meets with diffi- | 


culty in raising money to pay large demands. Small! 
debts neglected rtiin credit, and when a man has lost 
that, he will find himself at the bottom of a hill he can 
not ascend. 

Every man has in his own life follies enough; in 
his own mind, trouble enough; in bis own fortunes, 
evil enough, without being curious after the affairs of 
others. 

A WEAELY, affectionate heart must not be hardened, 
but its sense of honour and purity strengthened ; the 
daring spirit must not be rudely checked, and made 
timid, bat only taught to be prudent. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


A MILLION franca have been voted for the erection 
of a monument in Belgimn.to Leopold I. 

PRESIDENT JOHNSON has granted Mrs. Jefferson 
Davis permission to visit her husband. 

Tue first volume of a Hindostanee translation of 
Shakspeare has been issued at Bombay. 


Tue cholera is disappearing from Guadaloupe, after 
killing 10,856 out ofa population of 149,107. 

Dr. SKLow, who hurled a stick at the King of 
Prussia, has been pronounced insane, and has been 
placed in a public lunatio asylum. 

THe Chancellor of the Exchequer will claim income 
tax from the London tailors who recently struck, and 
it was shown made £8 a week. Sharp work that. 

Tue death is announced of the Marchioness de 
Camerazza, daughter of the Marchioness de Negro, 
after drinking a glass of iced water. 

A yew kind of counterfeit sovereign has been put 
into circulation. The coin bears the date of 1852, and 
is madeof gold alloyed to such an extent as to be 
worth but 17s. 

Ir is rumoured that one of the finest sheep farms in 
Sutherland, for which a rent of £1,200 a year was re- 
cently offered, on the expiring of the existing lease 
this year, isto be converted into a deer forest. 

Tue city of Orleans has just celebrated the 430th 
anniversary of ite deliverance by Joan of Arc. A grand 

went from the cathedral to the commemora- 
tive column, Rue Croix-de-la-Pucelle. A panegyric 
of the heroine was delivered by the Abbé Lagrange. 

A Sourmampron authority says that when ber 
Majesty was very young she visited that.town, and, 
in conversation with the chief magistrate, she said, 
“ Yours is a very ancient town, Mr. Mayor.” His 
worship replied, -‘ Yes, missie, it have been.” 

Tux stone balustrading on the north transept of 
the Chapel Royal of St. George, Windsor Castle, has, 
in consequence of its aged, weather-worn condition, 
been removed, and the decayed portions are now being 
replaced with new stone. 

A SILVER mine worth two hundred millions sterling 
has been discovered near the head waters of the 
Molalla. It is for sale, and would be a neat investment 
for a limited liability company, their mistake having 
clearly been their modesty and lack of speculative 
élan. 


Ir is now understood in Paris thatthe Emperor iv- 
tends gradually to:pull down the whole Palace of ihe 
Tuileries, and rebuild it with a magnificey.ce in ac- 
cordance with the massive and ornate pavilions of the 
new Louvre. But all reckoning must now be sub- 
servient to what war will permit. 

A sorTice has been issued from the Foreign Office 
warning English travellers intending to enter the Aus- 
trian States, either by the Tyrolor any part of the 
Italian frontier, that they should have their passports 
viséd at. the Austrian Embassy either in London or 
Paris. 

Tne invasion of locusts, which has devastated 
Algeria, has now crossed the Mediterranean and pene- 
trated into Greece. The Qourrier of Athens states 
that in several districts clouds of those insects have 
descended on the fields and threaten to destroy the 
harvest. The authorities had not adopted any means 
to combat this zisit»tion. 

Iris pervare avtgenerallyknown thatthe French prize 
of 50,080 francs for ‘the most important application 
of the voltaic pile to industrious purposes,” is open to 
all nations, mpetitors’ names will be received at 
any time within five years from the date of the decree 
(April 18th), and the claims will be examined by a 
Commission appointed by the Minister of Public In- 
straction. 

Tue Empress has proposed to introduce embroidery 
into ladies’ dresses, vice the vice of erinoline. No 
doubt the dresses will thus cause and court the very 
attentive examination of the other sex. All the 
French manufacturers have received official notification 





that it will be agreeablo if they will try and produce 
something lighter and more elegant than at present. 
A rebuke and patronage in the same breath. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


M. J.—Tomatoes are often used the same as cucumbera— 
that is, sliced, with pepper, salt, and vinegar. 

roe twent Rix, fair, dark bloe eyes, wavy Hair, and good 

" would prefer a dark gentleman, in busi- 





i 
Bax, 5 ft & in. in height, inclined to ¢, fair, and 
good looking, not accomplished, but reepeotablt con- 





Marcanrst, s mechanic's daughter, twenty-two, with rosy 
cheeks, dark brown hair and grey eyes, but no money 
whatever. 

Mar Wernocg, seventeen, fair, middle height The gen- 
tleman must be twenty-five, tall, handsome, dark, good 
disposition; money na object, if good qualities stand 
prominent. 

a twenty years of age, tall, dark, and ladylike. The 

must be from twenty-three to twenty-four. 
Handwriting very good.) 

Ayr G., seventeen, dark eyes and hair, good looking, 
thoroughly: domesticated, but mo fortune. A dark young 
gentieman preferred. 

Nerriz axp Netire.—The word “ medicines." is proper to 
be used as the plural of medicine. Where several packages 
of drugs were spoken of as you relate, you were correct in 
saying, ‘I received the medicines,"’ etc. 

Emuy St. Acpert, dark hair and eyes, rosy cheeks, but 
very dark skin, and an excellent pianiste and vocalist, The 
gentleman mustbe fair, good looking, having a moustache 
end Imperial, tall, and a good figure. 

J. T. S:, twenty-one, 5 ft. 6 in. in height, light hair, stoutly 
built, pretty good looking, and a salary of 50/.a year. For 
a wife he would like a young lady about eighteen, not too 
tall, with « taste for music, and a good voice. 

Marr, a widow, thirty-nine, tall, good figure, very good 
looking, respectable, but no money, would like @ steady, 

mechanic, about forty years of age, tall, and 
dark. (Handwriting excellent.) 

Aurrep H., twenty-three, appeals to s young lady of 
genteel appearance, fortune no object, as “Alfred H.’’ has 
an income of 350). per annum. @ is 5 ft. 11 in. in height, 
good looking, fair, with a small moustache. 

Lizz G., nineteen, rather dark, dark brown hair and 
eyes, 5 ft. 2in. in height, would like a respectable, indus- 
trious young man, over twenty, who is in want of a loving 
little wife. é@ must be taller than herself, with dark hair 
and eyes; a mechanic preferred. 

Lizzm—The best preventive to guard against the gnaw- 
ing of the bark of young fruit trees by rabbits, is a mixture 
of slacked lime with a strong decoction of tobacco, applied 
with a brush to the lower part of the stems, a most sure and 
reliable means of keeping the rabbits away from the trees. 

Iywocent Emtty and Gresy. The former is tall, with fair 
hair and blue eyes, nineteen years of age, and well edu- 
cated, withan income of 100. year, The latter is 5 ft. 3in. 
in height, dark hair and eyes, and eighteen years of age, 
plain looking, but “a woman of worth;” hasan income of 
150). # year. 

Amo, a widower, 5ft.4in. in height, forty-one, with three 
children, the youngest five years of age, in a respectable 
business of his own, steady, domesticated, and of an affec- 
tionate disposition. Respondent | ey” be a respectable per- 
gon of @ corr , from twenty to forty- 
five, good temper indispensable, 

Gowsr —The alcoholic beverages, exclusive of cider, Bri- 
tish wines, and home-brewed beer, on which we paid duty 
during 1862, amounted to 373,000,000 gallous, or sufficient to 
fill a cana) 3ft. deep, 6 ft. wide, and 640 miles long; that is, 
forty miles in excess of the distance from Land's End to 
John o'Groat's, 

Fiorence and Liry, two cousins. ‘‘ Florence " is eighteen, 
5ft Sin. in height, fair complexion, dark brown hair, blue 
eyes. “Lily” is eighteen, 5 ft. 24in. in height, dark com- 
plexion, dark brown hair and eyes. Both good tempered, 
cheerful, and domesticated. The gentlemen responding 
must be tall, dark, good looking, and in good circum- 
stances. 

Nuva, fair, middle height, auburn hair, now engaged in « 
large house in the city, desiderates a gentleman in the 
straw bonnet and millinery business. He must be intelli- 
gent, kind, sober, and indastrious. “ Nina” feels competent 
to make such a man happy, and assist hinr in his busi- 
ness. Respondents must be from twenty-five to thirty 
years of age, rather tal), and dark; beauty no object. 





Susay.—The substanee known in commerce as whalebone, 
consists of s horny plate or blade found in the mouth of the 
right whale. Strictly speaking, it is not bons, but bears a 


horse, and is almost identical in structure with the horn of 
the rhinoceros. In the all-qrore, animal these plates num- 
ber about three hundred, and are from ten to fifteen feet in 
length. When whalebone was first introduced iito Europe, 
its origin was so little known, that in’ France royal edict 
set askie the tail of the whale as the queen's perquisite for 
her wardrobe. 

L. J. E.,a gentleman aged twenty-three, English, tall, fair, 
with curling moustache, yery musical, and has travelled a 
great deal, would like to marry during next ree and 
could commenee with an income (ind t 

ment) of not quite 350i. The lady must be English need 
have no fortune, but must be educated, and extremely good 
looking. 

Farsxr.—Bitter butter: put a bit of saltpetre, about the 
size of a nut, to every quart of cream, as soon as it is taken 
off the milk ; arid then, thé day before you churn, put the 
whole crock to stand in « furnace of boiling water for half 
an. bour, stirring it frequently while it is in the hot water, 
and afterwards till it is cold. There are many.other recipes. 
A good deal depends on the hot water and steaming to get 
rid of the aroma. 

Romeo, a foreigner, twenty-six, 6 ft. in height, was an 
=— during the last Italian campaign, but at present in 








ractice as 3 past cnainess in this country. ‘ Romeo” 
be of hig irth, erior idered ve 
interesting Goss: ooking, and every inch @ soldier. 


Bespondent\should be possessed of some means, for al- 
though he has s good income, it is essential that he should 
have some assistance, as he is about obtaining a 
partnership in a good business. 
H. H. desiderates a lady having a few hundreds at her 
1, well educated, and ladylike. aa § is twenty- 
eight, dark, not particularly good looking, but considered 
of aristocratic appearance, of good family, and will even- 
tually have; money. e knows a good me apn but has 





not the means to go into it, on his own scconut, a 
present. Money is not the object o> stow, for “Jt. AL” will 
settle the whole of the lady's property on berveif. A 
widow without family not objected to. 


IDLE FANCIES. 


“Tis the witching hour of twilight, 
flitting shadows all around, 
While the perfumed breath of flowers 
Rise like incense from the ground 
Here I sit at open casement, 
While the freshly stirring breeze 
Gathers notes of rarest sweetness 
As it floats on through the trees. 


Cease, my heart, thy troubled beating, 
Tune thy song to happier lays : 

Hushed be thoughts of vain repining, 
Dwell upon the poe days; 

When the stream of life flowed gently 
Through the happy isles of youth, 

And my spirits, light and bounding, 
Knew of naught but love and truth 


Scenes forgotten rise before me 

At the touch of memory’s lyre; 
Hopes and fears again betide me, 

ow advauce, then quick retire. 

For unto my wakened fancy 

Dearest forms now meét my view, 
And with flying steps I hasten 

To embraces warm) and true. 


Brightest stars peep from the azure, 
Smiling welcome to their queen, 
Who, on rose-tinged clouds, come sailing, 
To add beauty to the scene ; 
When « swallow, wildly flitting, 
Flies against my window-pane, 
Brings me back, from realms elysian, 
To my work-day world again. N. E. 


J. P. S.—We cannot undertake to calculate whether other 
fruits and eatables bore a price ai aR ee to the lemon, 
which then cost “ six silver ‘but we can add the 
prices = for some articles for the k king’ suse when residing 
at his Greenwich Palace in the October of 1518. 2 doz. fat 
capons, 48s. Pigeons, 32 doz. 28s. Rabbits, “ soucars,” 2 doz, 
5s. 8d. yn 31 doz., 62s. Geese, 5 dozen and 8, 23s, 8d. 
4 peacocks, 8s. 18 peachicks, 8s. Eggs, 2,500, 3s. Apples, 
1,300, 6s. 8d. Onions, 13 bunches, 134. Quinces, 220, 6s. 8d. 

Mitty, Kars, and Lucr. .“ Milly” is twenty-five F rage of 
age, brown hair, blue eyes, 5ft.4in in height “ "is 
twenty-five, fair,dark brown hair, dark eyes, and of a lively 
disposition. “ Lucy " is twenty-eight, medium height, fair, 
brown hair, blue eyés, good looking, domesticated, amiable 
temper, and as lover of home. Neither have money, but 
each declares she is fond of home, and would make 
steady, respectable, good looking young tradesman a good | on 
rm . ae " would prefer a fair man. 
ca andj Rosgiisna. “Jessica” is a brunette, age 
AR om father short, passable looking, flashing black eyes, 
with temper to match, businesslike, and thoroughly domeati- 
cated. Respondent must be seriously ee straightfor- 
ward, affectionate, and fond of home, with sufficient means 
to keep a wife comfortably. “ Rosellena” is nineteen, fair, 
bright blues eyes, sunny hair, tall and graceful, a good 
pianiste, and well calculated to make home.attractive. The 
gentleman must be tall, dark, well educated, amiable; 
money not so desirable asa loving heart. 

S. M. B., thirty-one, not ill looking, having light brown 
wary bair, large grey eyes, high forehead, small nose and 
mouth, and last, though not least, blest with a cheerful dis- 
position. The gentleman must bean honest, upright man, 
not exceeding forty ; beauty no object; would not object to 
a widower, so long as he is re and Eig ape to make a 
goodand true husband, for “S. M is of opinion that 
the young men of the ao day abe more after the show 
and glitter of this world than for sterling worth; and with 
regard to women, often pass the modest, unassuming ticles 
for the gaudy, flaunting sunflower. 

Litirg and Netty. “ Lillic”” is nineteen, rather above the 
medium height, and considered good looking ; she has dark 
brown curly hair, @ clear coruplexion, good teeth, and dark 
blue eyes, and, above all, goud tempered aud accomplished, 
and she will have 600). when she is married. “Nelly” is 


Shoronghl y domesticated and accomplished, and wil! hay, 
5007. e' 

music and flowers, and both are tradesmen’s daughtsy 
The gentlemen must be steady, 
fond of ae oe (Handwriting middling—might be bette;, 
might be wo' 


\ dighteen, ¥ 


—————— 


n she is of age. Both are passionately fond oy 


loving, generous, ang 


Communications Recrivzp:— 
The following gentlemen sre thus responded to:— 
Groner Jannerr by~Lizzi, 8 widow, who will be gis; 
—— a him oor tis: in: hetgh 

ILLIS by—ADA, 6 t, fair, rosy cheek 
light grey eyes, and good tempered. : = 
Aursa and Reaivarp by—Lavra, who is ~~ mem fair, 
brown hair and dark blue eyes; 5 ft 4 in. in height. 
Lexivus Lirro byAxr N., the dwughter of a respectahis 
tradesman, thirty, abont the middle height, brown hair an 
eyes, is = & loving disposition, but has no fortune. 
by—O. O. A,, fair, 5 fte in height, light bair, | twenty. 
aronanet ret, thoroughly domesticated—S. J. ¥ 
twenty-two, middle height, and fair, 

aa es —_— Medium height, dark bai: 
and eyes, exceedingly fond of home, and good tem 
gy not good—too careless.) _ 
by—Lizy Ricuarp, s fair, pretty girl, wits 
tno fortune—and Amis G., © mM, tal! 


money. 

— ¥F. by four young girls, via—=Errz, twenty-one, dark 
open ene heir, seventeen, blue eye, 
ion opus bair—Rosa, brow hair and bazel eyes; and- 

light curly hafr and heed ite Bi 
medium height, fair, with ligh: 
see a+ pete eyes, and thoroughly 

who, unlike | as Little Dorrit, 

toh 


and Erma 

does not consider money « 

Botp ‘Burros | by—M. B. M., who wishes to know his oceo. 
pee whethec he is musical, ever been martiéd, ar: i 
Pir dat, or short) “MOB. " fy'a good Musician, fons 
of home, . tae a hase living in her bands, ani 


ered — y—Lowary Fant, a widow, twenty. 
iki fair, pated Gelnasbonied. who would make hin 
& good wife, and be a kind mother to his children; slightiy 
inclined to ¢ oint—-A Constant Beapsr, twenty-iwo 
ye ears of age, Sft. in Pie bas Se and though stow. 

dustrious and domesticated H., twenty, rathe: 
tall, fair, blue eyes, has recéived a good plain education 
is highly Teapectable, very fond of ehildren, and aaervau: in 

s gentleman's family, but has nomoney—X. Y.,.a widow wish 





| two children, dark. hair and eyes, ay unfortunately bot 


inclined to rity ee and \ resp d; ani- 

@.J., dark, and inecli bonp i, very fond) of ch. 

dren, highly reagentutlé!! ‘e edeomiore daughter, su! 
shoroughly domesticated, but no money. 

DeLacr by—Naty J., eighteen, 5 ft. Fin in height, golitea 
brown hair, expressive hazel eyes, with long dark lashe: 
of good family, ladylike appearance, and well educate: 
a meat and Jadylike)—Litty Varx, a blon!: 
y good looking, fine figure, posse 
good English education, is an accomplished mu 
and vocalist; also s good little housekeeper, and y 
amiable—C. R. G., eighteen, ‘tall, fair, accomplished, ver; 

doniesticated, and ofa highly respectable family—Erze.1 
Cianissg, eighteen, 5 ft. 4in. in height, very fair, blue eyes 
rosy cheeks, very fond of music, and considered a goo! 
performer ; no fortune, = on Prospects, and highly re. 
5ft. din. in height, 
slight figure, brown “yy aoe ee complexion, ani 
generally considered pretiy, but wee no fortune—and [pa Kur 
& fair, pretty girl, with curly hair and a good, sweet temper 
= has been told she will make a loving and affectionate 
wife. 


The following ladies are thus responded to :—~ 
M: B, T, by—A. B., 5 ft. 4in. in height, fair, curly hair, ani 
in business for himself. 
Lrr by—Urzomwent, nineteen,'6 ft, in height, fair, ligh: 
hair, good figure, and good looking; money no object, es 
23 Cromwell ” is very well off—W. S. F., twenty, 5ft. 9in. ic 
t, fair, dark brown hair and grey eyes, and in a gooi 
han ae and—ArTHUR Osuonp, who is in « position to make 
up for any want of fortune on her part. “Arthur” is 
eased with “ Lilly's" accomplishments, and has bimsei! 
a taken the responsible post of leader of a churc) 


La and Erva by—A. M. F., twenty-two, dark, goo! 
looking, and in good employment—NicwoLas, who thinksbe 
would just suit “Lina” or “Elva.” He is 5ft. 10}in.in heigh:, 
fair, good looking, nineteen years of age, and possesses + 
very loving heart fora wife. He would like two orthres 
years’ correspoudence, at the end of which time he wouil 
be in a YOry ood business. Cartes exchanged—Wiiiu 
weno tall, dark, and holding a position which, though 
¢ = moderate salary at present, wil} load to + 
| Fesposue und permanent situation. 
TRICE by—Ponro, who is tall, dark, pasagbly goo! 
Jooking, and also one of “ Engisnd's brave defenders,” with 
an income of 2507. ; and—A Guyrieman or Hewnpen. Lik 















"the latter is not any accomplish: 
ments but those derived from @ sound pisin education. He 
does not prefer ‘ Beatrice " hacause that lady has an income 
asshe would have that settled upon herself, especially as ins 
year or so he will succeed to « business which last year pro- 
duced two thonasand poands nett profit Phis candidate {or 
Beatrice's hand is decidediy handsome, twenty, of medium 
height, swourn hair, fair, with a loving heart and a kind 
disposition. 








Pant, XXXVI, vo Jong, ts Now Reavy. Pricer 64 

+) nape Ready, Vou. VI. of Tan Loypos Bayer, Price 
4s, 6 

Also, the Timx and Iypzx to Vou. VL Price Oxg Psxxt 

N.B.—OorrrsPonrDenxts MUST ADDrEss Tayi Lerrens To 11! 
Eprtor or “Tre Lonpow Reavzn” 

tht Wecannot undertake to retarn Rejected Manuscripts 
As they are sent to us volumtarily, aushore should res. 
copies. 














































































































eighteen, about the medium height, black wavy hair, laugh- 





strong resemblance to the boras of ositie, tue hoofs of the 


ing black eyes, s good figure, small hands and feet, aud 
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